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Modern dentistry points 
to a new opportunity for the teacher 


Specialists say that our children 
must take care of their Sums 


HE good the teachers of America have 
done in training our children to the 
habit of cleaning their teeth can never be 
properly rewarded. The work has gone 
on unselfishly—splendidly. 


sues become a tough fibrous mat capable 
of withstanding without harm the ex- 
cursions of food, and the alveolar proc- 
ess about the roots of the teeth becomes 


infection, and helping to avoid the long 
list of troubles that follow in the train 
of a “pink tooth brush.” 

Naturally, you, as an educator, can 
grasp the significance of these 





But now comes a new op- 
portunity for greater service. 
Authorities state that impor- 
tant as mere surface cleaning 
is, there is another step—just 
as vital, just as necessary—a 
gentle massage of the gums. 


For this gentle massage re- 
peated daily will ward off those 
stubborn gum troubles now so 
widely prevalent. 


And that this light friction- 
izing of the gum tissue can be 
of greatest benefit to oral 
health is indicated by this 
statement of a prominent 
specialist: “‘ If aman or woman 
reaches adult life with clean 
healthy gums, he will prob- 
ably keep them so for the re- 








Children, even more than grown-ups, live on a soft, fibre- 
less diet that deprives gums of stimulation and health 


facts. And you can be of the 
greatest aid in explaining this 
latest development of oral hy- 
giene to your pupils. 

So help the children under 
your care to understand the 
importance of these new find- 
ings. Teach them to take an 
extra minute, every time they 
brush their teeth, to massage 
their gums gently with the 
toothbrush. 


Ipana Tooth Paste is an ex: 
cellent dentifrice to assist you 
in teaching children this new 
habit of oral cleanliness. Not 
only is it often recommended 
by dentists to tone up the 
gums as well as to clean the 








mainder of his or her life.” 

Children and adults both eat much 
the same kind of soft, fibreless food, lack- 
ing in the roughage the gums need for 
proper stimulation. And children espe- 
cially eat too hastily. 


SOFT FOOD, HASTILY EATEN 
MAKES GUM MASSAGE NECESSARY 


As a prominent dental specialist writes: 
“*Many of our vegetables are 
‘Burbanked.’ There are no 
longer fibrous vegetables re- 
quiring much exercise to pre- 
pare them for swallowing. 
Another beneficial effect of 
foods requiring vigorous 
chewing is the stimulation 
of the gingivae; the gum tis- 








stronger and heavier and less likely later 
to become the seat of pyorrhea.”’ 


The method of gum massage is simple. 
Really, it amounts to nothing more than 
a little extra care in the handling of the 
toothbrush—a regular night and morn- 
ing brushing of the gums, inside and 
out. And the beneficial results are as- 
tonishing. 

The friction of the tooth- 
brush on the gums brings a 
brisk flow of blood to the 
starved and softened gum 
tissues. This tones and 
strengthens the undernour- 
ished tissues, making them 
more resistant to disease and 


teeth, but its refreshing flavor 
delights even children, and that, of 
course, makes things easier. 





Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it 4 
specific for tender or bleeding gums. Try 
it yourself, if your toothbrush occasion 


ally “shows pink.” But Ipana or 0 Bg, 


every educator now has an opportunity 
to spread the doctrine of better teeth 
and gums by teaching children the twice 
a-day habit of gum massage. 


Published in the interest of 
better health, by 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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It Seemed So Stran 
to Hear Her Play 


We Knew She Had Never Taken a 
Lesson from a Teacher! 


| 
Jan sary 1928 
















E always thought of her as an onlooker, you know. A sort of 
W sociat wallflower. Certainly she had never been popular, never 
the center of attraction in any gathering. 


That night of the party when she said, “Well, folks, I’ll entertain 
yu with some selections from Grieg”—we thought she was joking. 
Caf Bj rather poor joke, at that. But she actually did get up and seat her- 
wif at the piano. 


f the # Everyone laughed—and went right on chatting. I was a little 
this ory for her. But I saw her chin go up, her eyes flash. She played 
schord, and it rang through the room like a challenge. “Listen!” 


Ne 


it seemed to say. 
And suddenly the room was hushed . . 
nder She played Anitra’s Dance—played it with po... Razed 
| the wch soul fire that the room faded and we seemed —played it with 


such soul fire that 


find- [0 see gypsies swaying and chanting around the “You’re wonderful!” I breathed. the room faded 


; amp fire. Everyone sat forward, tense, listen- “Think of playing like that, and pg AT 
e an in. When the last glorious chord vanished like learning all by yourself.” SS ak ,Bround 
they fan ccho, she turned around and faced us, her 


“eT? ” 
ssage fae glowing, her eyes happy. “Well!” she I’m not wonderful,” she re- 


- be plied. “Anyone could do it. A 
— the ~“y let a You thought I was bluffing. child can understand those sim- 


plified lessons. Why, it’s like play- 
ing a game! 


practical. 
ment, 
ahead twice as fast—three times as fast—as 
those who study old-time, plodding methods! 


Little theory—plenty of accomplish- 
That’s why students of this course get 


We were astonished—and contrite. We surged 
forward in a mass to congratulate her. “How 


did you do it?” “Why, you are wonderful!” “You always wanted to play the violin—here’s 











1 €X }We can’t believe you never had a teacher!” An Whe — to learn quickly ne Booklet and Demonstration Lesson 
+ you Jonlooker no longer—she was popular! She played F CONS JOU SULPENS SVETTONS, CHO WAY 5 GIG! Sent FREE 
new |" Us all evening, and now no one would even I took her advice—a little doubtfully at first— You, t he tess if to b 
think of having a party without and now I play not only the violin ou, too, can quickly teach yourself to be an 
Not inviting her. but the banjo. accomplished musician right at home. This won- 
nded Pick Your derful method has already shown half a million 
She Told Me About It Inst t How You Learn Any In- people how to play their favorite instrument 
» the Lat nstrumen strement Se Basil by note. To prove that you can do the same, let 
1 the ater Piano Violin ~ y us send you our booklet and valuable Demonstra- 
avor |, Ve were life-long friends, and ar wll — This Way tion Lesson—both FREE. 
- of faa — ask all a. se — The amazing success of stu- Forget the old-fashioned idea that you need 
a oer “d aw. hed > Eh ptecsle Mantolin dents who take the U. S. School “talent.” Read the list of instruments to the 
beech Com you oi oh a 2 Gatien Cello course is largely due to a wonder- eft, decide which you want to play, and the U. S. 
eret?” iin ’ Hawaiian Steel Guitar ful newly perfected method that chool of Music will do the rest. At the average 
: — a pare — Age wee ps cost of only a few pennies a day to you! 
‘“ ’ . 
. ‘No secret at all!” she laughed. Voice and Speech Culture yaaa Se You simply ae go Mail the coupon today, before you forget. In- 
Just got tired of being left out Hesmegy: end Compesiiicn i struments supplied when needed, cash or credit 
of things, and I decided to do Drums and Traps wrong. First, you are told how a supp - eB , tek Bulldi . 
, wmething that would make me Automatic Finger Control thing is done, then a picture U. S. School of Music, runswic uilding, 
it 2 popular. I couldn’t afford an ex- =e = —_— or |} shows you how, then you do it New York City. 
Try Hrensive teacher and I didn’t have anna yourself and hear it. No private 
sion [the time for a lot of practice—so Proof! teacher could make it any clearer. 
, Idecided to take the famous U. § _“It is now exactly two weeks || The admirable lessons come to TP ~~ TW TT enn 
r no, ia? Weis euenn to a yt fy ts you by mail at regular intervals. | U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
nity Popare time, you know.” . y learn and after you had Yearned They consist of complete printed | 61 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 
th surprise ‘to your friends as. well instructions, diagrams, all the | 
tee “You don’t mean to say you as to yourself. ad music you need, and music paper Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons in 
1(7°e- * oan om 4 the oa 7 et sas : | Your Own Home,” with introduction by Dr, Frank 
wice- #*arned how to play so beautifully seen, your ad on the back cover for writing out test exercises. | Crane Demonstration Lesson, and particulars of your 
yourself, right at home in your ope and now Team playing ‘with And if anything comes up which offer. I am interested in the following course: 
Rng ll I was astounded. oe is not entirely plain, you can write 7 
7 Couldn’t believe it. Annie Ev Weiser, Bowers, Pa. to your instructor and get a full, 
“y : lessons ‘and cat play almost any || prompt, personal reply! | 
Th *s—and it’s been such fun! Kind -of sugele-I wish. My friends ; Have you the above instrument? 
ork y, it’s as easy as A-B-C, and Caaseh and Suntey Schscl™ Whether you take up piano, 
‘ didn’t have a bit of trouble. I Harrisburg, ll. violin, ’cello, organ, saxophone, or | on asim —_ 
a playing almost from the |} brace tana “for erent months. |} @ny other instrument, you find | 
» and right from music, Now — eo that every single thing you need | address. en sapiiillllnid, dition 
“an play any piece—classical or oS 5 ie to know is explained in detail. 
From the notes, you know.” And the explanation is always , City State — 
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te published on the 15th of the month previous to the 
date f bears, and should reach subscribers before the 
first of the month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for Jey and August being 
omiited. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions in Canada 
064 30 cents; in other foreign countries add 50 cents. 


DISCONTINUANCE—All subscriptions will be dis- 
continued et expirauon. 


RENEWALS—To insure no mterruption in the re- 
ceipt of the journal, renewals should reach us not later 
than the 10th of the month of expiration; thus the re- 
newal of a subscription expiring with the February 
number should reach us before February 10th, etc 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must reach us 
by the first of the month to receive attention for the 
following month's issue (the first of December for the 
January ‘eve, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to 
your old eddress and can be secured only by remitting 
Se in Stamps to postmaster at former address and 
giving him forwarding insteuctions. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this fewest & 
each locality, also at 
Semple copies and all necessary material forniched 
free on application. 


OUR ADVERTISERS — We make every effort to 
satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of our advertisers 
ond the merchandise or service which they offer. Any 
transactions proving unsatisfactory to our subscribers 
should be reported to us immediately 





A Glance Toward February 


HE February issue will contain 
many helpful and _ inspirational 
articles dealing with present-day 
roblems in education. “Adapting 
ducation to Individual Differences,” 
by Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent 
of Schoois, Washington, D. C., will be 
of particular interest. Among other 
articles will be found: “How to Teach 
Spelling-V—Handling Cases of Spell- 
ing Disability,” by Frederick S. Breed; 
“Real Learning in the Primary Grades 
-II1I—Group Problems as Centers of 
Interest,” by Marjorie Hardy; “A Cit- 
izenship Curriculum for the Elemen- 
tary Grades,” by W. W. Ludeman, Di- 
rector of Training, and Cora Wilson 
Woods, Critic, Intermediate Grades, 
Southern State Normal School, Spring- 
field, South Dakota; and “How to Be 
a Thoroughbred — Personality,” by 
Mae Foster Jay. 


Rembrandt’s “Portrait of the Art- 
ist,” in full color, will be the cover 
subject, and small black and white re- 
productions of this masterpiece will 
appear within the magazine. Gertrude 

erdle, Director, Memorial Art Gal- 
lery, University of Rochester, writes 
the lesson based upon the picture. 

Special activity material for children 
may be found in “What-to-Do’s—A 
Safety-First Job Sheet Suggesting Ex- 
tra Activities,” by Jane B. Welling; 
“The School Lunch,” by Mary Agnes 
Davis, Instructor, Quantity Cookery, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; “Some Attractive Pillowcases,” 
by Mary B. Grubb; “The Beginner’s 
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zines at special reduced prices, with t 


work. 


remittance accompanies your order. 


The Pathfinder 


purpose. 


value and usefulness to teachers. Subscription P 
52 numbers. For prices with other teaching hel 





at right and de- 


scribed elsewhere in this magazine may be ordered in 
combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans or 


By placing one order now for everything that you will 
be likely to need for use in your school work, you ‘will 
effect a substantial saving as compared with ordering the 
arately—AND YOU NEED 
ITH ORDER UNLESS YOU PREFER. 


NOT SEND 


to have teachers 


place their orders now for Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and any of the 
various helps offered in combination with these maga- 


he understanding 


that payment need not be made until February 15th. 


We strongly urge teachers to avail themselves of this 
credit privilege and thus have the magazines and other 
helps to use before making payment for them. 


Examine carefully the list of teaching helps printed at 
right and select all that you will need for use in your 
Then make up your order for items desired 
and mail to us. Your magazines and other helps will be 
forwarded to you promptly regardless of whether or not 


is an illustrated Weekly News Review, pub- 
lished at the Nation's Capital and every- 
where recognized as the best current events paper published. Teachers 
must keep posted on world affairs and The Pathfinder is ideal for this 
In each issue all the important news of the day is skillfully 
condensed and there is also a vast amount of general information of 


rice $1.00 per year of 
ps see table at right. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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Special Reduced Prices on the Following Helps when ordered an Se, 
in combination with either or both of the above magazines. when |] 2eur,oreer, 
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to Regarding Authorized Agents 
* BB) An Upper Grade Reading Course 6 8 6 
——e chenieah sane ae sia 
resent us at various gatherings 
23 stories ; 38 poems; 9 Kipling of teachers and enerally 
) SIXTH scicctions; 10 ‘Scott poems ; throughout the commen and we 
on Silent Reading; Vocabul : , 
Ca YEAR drills ; Melee? Notes; Biog- are just as glad to have teachers 
i) raphies; Character building; $1.12 net. place their orders for Normal 
oo EVENTH 5stories; 40 poems; 6 Holmes Instructor and Primary Plans 
i 5 poems ; Zuasare ietend ; and our other publications with 
oe | YEAR ts ein ee these agents as to have them 
| Reading; Teaching features; $1.12 net. send their orders direct to us. 
INT - HTH 5stories: a poems ; 6 Lowell Occasionally, however, we 
4) poems; } it t 
= j YEAR Country; , Bx, Hollow : learn of some teacher who has 
om, fl Evangeline; Miles Standish; been imposed upon by an unau- 
Snowbound; Teaching features; $1.12 net. thorized agent and we therefore 
INTH College Entrance Require- think it desirable to caution 
iN ments; Ancient Mariner; teachers against giving their or- 


f) YEAR co; Odyascy’ Ivanhoe: As ||| ders to agents who are not ave the best new books come 
Nl You Like It; Teaching features; $1.36 net. known to them personally unless 
—— such agents can show signed e 
Ne ee ' credentials from our company y' h b ] 
authorizing them to act as our to our ome . Mal 


Publishers representatives. 
. W. SIN eT oe + 
a ag — get F. A. Owen Publishing Co. hi he a magazine! 


A preliminary Announcement, |Get only those you want, and pay only for those you keep. . . 
of particular interest to the thou-| Find out how the Book-of-the-Month Club prevents over 


sands of teachers who expect to le fr “ae h 
eb eas exten, ltt te teen 50,000 people from missing the new books they want to read. 


on page 70 of this issue. 


























GAIN and again you miss outstanding And if none of them appeal to you in any 
books you want to read. Through month, you take none at all! 
oversight, or because you are too 


. ‘ . 
Educating the ‘Misfits”’ busy, you just “never get around to it.” Moreover, whenever you take a book on 


‘ Take the Beck-of-the-Meath service—tt the recommendation of our selecting com- 
Several years ago Miss Elizabeth mittee, you are guaranteed against dissat- 


. does not cost you a cent!—and this need * . ona ; 
ames o how Ps het ao never happen again! How is it prevented? ‘#/action. If you don’t like it, you may 
SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE gathered in one of the schools of that exchange it for some other book you 
PUPILS do not fear examinations when | City a small group of atypical children, The plan is simplicity itself. The pub- prefer. 
WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS who on account of low mentality were | jishers of the country submit their books 


unable to rogress in the re ular class- al = - ° = Over 50,000 of the most notable people 
prog 4 to the Book-of-the-Month Club in advance. 443, euunhep-~te query line of endeaner 





















are used in preparation. These books contain A . + 4s 
actual questions, selected from past examina- es. There were not more than twenty, of publication. Every month a _ distin- —f d themselv I ‘ f thi 
tions, with complete answers, These questions | of varying defect or impairment, whom guished group of critics chooses the most ow guar nseives, by means Of this 
and answers give the pupils an idea of the kind he tried to help t d ki th - : : service, against missing the new books they 
of questions asked and the nature of answersre- | She trie o heip toward making © | readable and most important ones—fiction 


ired. Save preparing test questions. Excellent i 4 want to read. Why don’t you try it? 
for weekly tests and home assignment, Endorsed most of themselves through varying and non-fiction. They also choose what 





by educators and used in schools of all states. | educational treatment. To-day there they consider the “outstanding” book The cost of this unique and convenient 
~hxiculture - - Qc United States History | are more than 8,000 children of this every month. This we service is—nothing! 
“thi Govermmnent 46 ~Brthograpny” 7 a8c type in the schools of the city who have call the “book-of-the- There are no fees, no 
“eosraphy - : 40¢ —Physiolosy” ° 4o¢ | been segregated and given such tuition | month.” dues, no extra charges 
~Compacitin’ Ensigh Reading - - 40¢ | as seems best adapted to their develop- of any kind. You pay 

SPECIAL CLUB RATES, POSTPAID ment. Provision has been made in next But, if you are a only for the books you 


’ 7. at ‘OP more, B0e gach. amore, 3%¢ | year’s budget for fifteen additional | subscriber, before you 


keep, and for them you 
28¢ each. 100 or more, 25c each. classes. get the book-of-the- 


pay the same price as 


des, N wearer ny THEM AT OUR RISK Besides these thousands of boys and| month, or any book, if you got them from 
Club w willgczen have tiem on tial Tndients the books you girls who are markedly atypical, there | you receive a full re- the publisher himself 


nelose your check. If atthe end of 10 da 
Fo are not fully satisfied, you may return the 


n ratishied. yo. are thousands of others—Miss Farrell | port about it. If you 
FREE. “Write for cor free ental eosce’- lestimates 38 out of every 100—who| judge, from this  re- 
other mannnble gucstions and answers and | while not mentally inferior are so dif-| port, that you want it, Is it possible to give 
ferent that the course of study should you let it — to book readers a more 

p fied to meet their needs. Indi- | *0U receive it by mail, let d valuabl 
; WARP PU BLI SHING co aie comahe of these are apt to be | 0” or shortly after the FREE! Send for the peer he pallet ong 
v ¥ | found in every school, and it is this | publication date, #0 cuprent issue of the Book- terested, mail the cou- 

¢ MINDEN,NEBR. situation which calls for judgment, | that you can’t miss it. pon below for complete 
- tact, resourcefulness and sympathy on| ¢ on. of the other of-the-/fonth Club Nels information as te how 


the part of the teacher. All of these books reported upon ap- This fascinating publication tells you this service operates. 


BASKETRY MATERIALS qualities are, of course, assumed when peals to you more what our Selecting Committee has cho- Your request will in- 


: th t “book-of-the-month.” ; 
FOR SCHOOL USE the teacher's salary is fined. strongly, you specify fe" 88. tne next ene for their volve you in no obli- 
COLORED REED, Best quality in white, red, 


by mail! 








that that one be sent. choice. It also describes other import- gation. 


&reen, go! i t books—just out—which our 
nf id, purple, brown, black, and pink. Survey of Private Schools Sele a Scmtiies enaumenens Gan 
aitaen cent rolls or pound bundles, Discount on Pp i from which subscribers may choose, if 

orders. Wooden Basket Bases, Lamp Bases, Approximately $48,000,000 is being they aan Shean Relapieiient 





Serine Beads” C-—t -G spent this year for private school tu- monthly reports cost subscribers _—— 
i ua "struction Sheet and Price List. itions, as shown in the Tenth Annual ay F . this can wate ae how 
: — "Ath Street, 2 School Report of N. W. Ayer and Son, unfailingly it enables you to keep up, 
3 Philadelphia, just issued. This survey with the best new books. Mail the’ 





covered 414 private schools through- coupon now. 
out the country, having an enrollment 


TPOSIT | eae 
Posinie of approximately 52,000 pupils. 
An interesting feature of the results 
obtained from the survey -" - state- 
R " nD me ment that the most successful private 
EN WOMEN AGE ms school to-day is “a hypothetical boys’ 
m2. $140 to $300 MONTHLY | preparatory school in the Middle West, 


having a tuition rate of $800 to $1200 

















le Steno-Typist tiem All 
406 apes Heary Scidel Can Heywood Dorothy Christopher wil ea 
OU . F. D. Carri ee with over 100 pupils.” Although the oa on af —_ Canfield Morley White 
MANT Agen | ~ number of schools reporting “steadily 
U. 8. Border Patrol | enrollment has been declining steadily 
Chauffeur-Carrier | for three years, this percentage is still BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc., 43-A 
Skilled Laborer six points higher than the low mark of 218 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Typist = 1922. Breaking the reports into geo- Please send me without cost the current issue of the Book-of- 
INSTRUCTION BURR me. | 8taphical sections, it is shown that the the-Month Club News, and alo your prospectus. The request 
edad ne . schools in New England are on the | —————=/ = /nvolves me in n sd \ 
nd me me immediately full particulars 
thout positions ae eases cond me whole in better condition this year than ne 
loeetion tne Onnliy ee ALF REE. | the schools in any other part of the 
f NAME country. However, in the single fac- Address... 
tor of percentages of full schools, the Che... es State 
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Bring the romantic, enchanting, 

entrancing and melodious strains 

of the great instrument of the 
Hawaiian Islands into your soul, Be- 
come popular vas successful. This 
short cut method of home instruction en- 
ables you » » quickly - Hawalian Guitar 
eo you wil! play as well as Native 


Ou staff of Hewellan instructors have 
perfected « method of teaching. so 
simote. t with ae | musical know!. 
ow quickly learn to awe real 
Tom pe le oe, 

« &. C's and it ‘will not met be 
long before you will i play lat- 
rondway hite 


our sb 
earn. You we then play 


edye, 
musie 
‘ 


Only 1.000 free instruments 
given awsy: if you want to get in on free 
. weite for particulars at once—you must ect 
quickly. 


New Invention— 
Kno-All -Chart 


QUICKLY ewes 
aon HOW TO PL 
e newest invention of 
Our Hawaiian instructor 
Shic hie gnelusivete un 
oes ue and wish we call 
** Hine 4 -y 


opis ly teaches vow to play and read netes 


Gun is -y devies a any one can understand it end | begin 


Picture Method Easy 


We do not depend upon our printed 
instructions alone for your success as a 
stadent but we also supply you with many 

fetures of our professors’ play 
na. This enables you to ‘cant 
the pictures. isn't ¢ 


Phonograph whew FREE 


Asan additio —_ guise. we also furnish you 
with phono ores o vf our Hawalian 
instructor's o ~ ieee the piece you are 
learning, Thie practically brings our pro- 
forsore from our studio to your own 

and enables you tolisten to choi peving just 
aelf they were actually in front of you 


Genuine $18.00 Hawaiian Guitar 
Enroll as a student 

Free stoautitul. felttone mescion 10 6b 

Hawalian Guitar. Wealso furnish every 


bit of equipment so it is never necess- 
JALL ary for you to spend an extra penn 
tuiy’e 3a evacuate ou meta S Deaut: 


d 
Your Way te we ro piso ‘Ghee wes 


“aed viuation, give you 
ree ‘service 

mand consultatte jon, nd for 
now, 


ree particu 
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sitive ere we you 
will become one of our 
studeats. that i you write 
we willsend you 


hat you can etpe 
yes ne aucell You sek ot Fa 
te 





MAWAIIAN stuole No. 7723; 
York Ac ye 
Fifth Avenue, New York, tt. ¥. 
. rush " yur book. “‘How to Learn Hawal 


Gottar’* 
and my first free lesson. Also reserve a gif’ jawalian 
Guitar for me. This obligates me in no way whatever 
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Summer Session 


Jane 22, 1928 
ELEMENTARY courses 
, to meet the _ special 
needs of teachers from 
nursery school through 
sixth grade. Socialized 
Activities in History, 
Geography and Civics. 
Fine and Industrial Arts, 
for Elementary Grades. 
Children's Literature. 
Story Telling. Large demonstration school. 

The college environmept is particularly 
favorable for study and recreation, There 
is a unique spirit of good fellowship in a 
delightful social and cultural atmosphere, 
New college and dormitory buildings located 
in the most desireble section of Evanston, 
Campus, less than two blocks from beauti- 
ful Lake Michigan. Catalog. 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, President 
NATIONAL 
Kindergarten%% Elementary 

COLLEGE 


Box Al18, Evanston, Illinois 








Teachers Wanted ‘<intific Teacher. 
os NATIONAL. TEACHERS S AGENCY, INC. 
; — , Surecuse, 


OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 
Mentor, Kentucky. A. J. JOLLY, Founder 
Can place you in any locality. Gives every teacher a 








service. Write for our Free Registration Blan 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Magic Clothes-pins. 


By Maude Dutton 
Lynch, A Supplementary Reader for the latter 
half of the First Grade and for the Second 
Grade. Illustrated. Cloth. 106pp. 80c. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

Even first- and second-graders have 
libraries at school these days. Restric- 
tion to a single grade reader is a thing 
of the past. Supplementary reading is 
becoming plentiful, but naturally it is 
not all of equal merit. The story of 
how the magic clothes-pins helped a 
small boy, Kim, to spend an irksome 
week sick in bed has point and char- 
acter, qualities found too seldom in 
children’s books. Secondary to the 
clothes-pin soldiers, ladies, and chil- 
dren, but still important to the narra- 
tive, is a family of real grown-ups and 
an ingratiating small dog. They all 
help to keep things a? The book’s 
appeal, in its original form, was so 
evident that it seemed worth while to 
bring out this inexpensive school edi- 
tion. Its large clear type is set in 
short lines within the natural eye-span 
of the seven- or eight-year-old. And it 
has the gayest possible illustrations. 

Reforesters of America. Prepared by Mabel 
L. Mills. Illustrated. Paper. 118pp. $2.00. 
American Reforestation Association, 428 Brad. 
bury Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Moulding Public Opinion to Help Save Our 
Trees, By Mabel Louise Mills. Illustrated. 
Boards, 129pp. $3.00. American Reforestation 
Association, 428 Bradbury Blidg., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

For some years the American Re- 
forestation Association, with headquar- 
ters in Los Angeles, has been doing a 
very important and far-sighted work 
in spreading the ideas of conservation 
and reforestation. The two books 
named above are messengers of the 
Association in furthering its purpose. 
They are written in a non-technical 
way which adapts them to library and 
schoolroom use, and contain a great 
many excellent illustrations. The ar- 
rangement of the books is effective and 
diversified. Authorities on forestry 
and civic betterment enthusiastically 
endorse them. Very few persons real- 
ize how dependent we are on trees, 
how impossible our civilized life would 
be without them. The object of the 
American Reforestation Association is 
indicative of this fact: “The saving of 
our trees and planting more in order 
that we may have timber, fertile soil, 
bountiful crops, moderate climate, 
more birds, lower living costs, build- 
ings, furniture, coal, books; to insure 
the perpetuation of our pure water 
supply and the health and prosperity 
which forests bring.” Purchase of 
either of the books here described en- 
titles one to membership in the Asso- 
ciation. 

Better English Habits. Books I and II, with 
Teachers’ Manual for each. By Alma Blount, 
Ph.D., Professor of English, Michigan State 
Normal College, and Clark S. Northup, Ph.D., 
Professor of English, Cornell University. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. ook I, Grades 3 and 4, 366pp., 
Manual, 100pp. ; = Il, Grades 5 and 6, 360pp., 


Manual, 83pp. eeler Publishing Company, 
Chicago. 


“*T have did all my problems’ is just 
as bad at ten o’clock as it is at eleven,” 
say the authors of these books. By 
this they mean, of course, that the 
speech and writing of pupils must be 
watched in all classes, not simply dur- 
ing the language period. It is better 
English habits that they emphasize 
throughout. The Teachers’ Manual in 
connection with each of the two texts— 
Book One and Book Two—is a vital 
part of it, though separately bound, 
since it contains detailed directions for 
dictation work, diagnostic tests, lan- 
guage games, etc.; there is also a long 
general introduction in each Manual 
which will be found most helpful. The 
authors give two aims of the language 
course—“to inspire the children to ex- 
press themselves freely and naturally 
on the subjects that occupy their 
thought” and “to train them, through 
real communication, in habits of cor- 
rect and effective expression.” The 
books’ division into chapters corre- 
sponds to the months of the year, thus 
helping the teacher “to take advantage 
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elps for Teachers Free! 


- Order from this advertisement and select one number free 

with every $1.00 purchase. Or ask for Latta’s Teachers 
Catalog and order from it. We buy supplies from over 
different concerns. We charge the same price others charge 
and we give a useful premium free with every $1 purchay 


FREE!—Numbers 22 to 61 inclusive—FREE} 











No, 22—Doll furniture patterns to trace, Actual size..,, 2 
No, 23—One dozen Esterbrook school writing pens... "he 
No. 24—Six large mottoes and pledges for schoolr: ‘om... 15 
No. 25—16 coping saw patterns to trace, actual size. ‘Me 





No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


26—1900 alphabets and figures on cards for seatwork Mk 
27—Set of 16 penmanship copies for the grades. Me 
28—16 landscape and language drawings to color, 6x9. I 
29—Set of 16 circus drawings to color, 6x9 inches AK 
No. 30—16 common birds to color. .15¢ = igs 
No. 3I—Name four blackboard bor- 
der stencils, each 6c, 
No. 32—Name_ two large blackboard 
calendar stencils, each 12c....... 
No. 33—Name two large blackboard 
map stencils, each 10c........... 
No, 34—Three 5c lead pencils for. .12 











J. 8. LATTA, INC. 


MAILIN 0 ALS 


















REMEMBER WE PAY ALL POSTAGE IN U. 
ASK FOR LATTA’S TEACHERS’ CATALOG 


J S LATT A In c West 18th St. Cedar Falls, lows 
7 a ’ - 


1454 4th Ave., Huntington, W. Va 
ORDER FROM NEAREST PLACE 


S. A. 











’ No, 35—Fifty assorted drawings to 
Latta’s Book for Teachers “color, for primary children... .... 0c 
It is 9x12 inches, has 320 pages No. 36—25 outline maps, 81x11 
and weighs two pounds, Contains inches, continents and U. S. asstd.20c 
over 200 drawings to trace and No. 37—50 popular pictures for language, 214x3 inches, =“ 
—. over 50 construction patterns, No. 38—42 paper cutting designs, 5x8 inches, assorted,, 
423 paper cutting designs, 60 sewing os meh tow | good ink, P—.- . > 
card patterns, over 100 reproduc- ‘N®- arbon paper, ¢ sheets.. .24¢ 
tion stories, 15 stories for opening No. 41—12 sheets good white trac- 
exercises, etc, It also contains over ,, "8 paper, 17x22 inches....... 20¢ 
1000 seat work suggestions and No. 42—Illustrated number cards. .20c 
many other helps for rural and pri- No. 43—Seatwork language cards, .24¢ 
mary teachers, Select one premium No, 44—Silent seatwork arithmetic cards for renee & 
free with each book. No. 45—Set of 30 special day sewing cards. Uk 
One copy, postpaid........... $1.50 No. 46—Picture of Washington, 16x20, brown ‘print. eed 
Two copies, postpaid $2 20 - PP San eae of Lincoln, 16x20 inches, brown ais hk 
ee 10. 48—Colored posters to paste, 10 inches high. .......25 J 
No. 49—Toy money, bills and coins, over $500. 00. De 
. Paper, Stars, Etc. No. 50—Alphabets and figures to paste, | inch, 2000 for Wc 
Construction Paper, 50 sheets No. 51—IIlustrated langua§e cards for seatwork, 96 for, .25 
9x12 inches, assorted colors..27¢ No. 52—16 manual trainin, exercises in woodwork. . dhe 
Same as above, light weight....17c No. 53—Paper pin flags of S., size 1x2 inches, 15 for..15c } 
Manila drawing, 250 shts., 9x12.32c No. 54—Latta’s Seat Work Suggestions, 112 pages, 6x9., = | 
White a a. (prl2...59¢ No. a pioneer story drawings to color, 6x9 inches,. 
ak tag, 50 sheets..42c No. 56—Outline map of U. S., 24x36, showing States... ” 
bat = Tg , ruled, No. 57—Outline of N. Am., 24x36, showing states. ......1% 
x10%, 500 shts.95c No. 58—Outline of S. Am., 24x36, showing divisions iM 
100 gold stars.. 10c No. 59—Outline of Europe, 24x36, showing divisions... .l5c 
100 paper fast’nrs..14c No. 60—Outline of Asia, 24x36, showing divisions...... 15 
Colored chalk, doz.25c No. 61—Outline of Africa, 24x36, showing divisions....|% 





H uarters for Supervisors 
and Critics. Also Grade 
Teachers for best Chicago and 
New York Suburban 
Send for booklet. 

Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tena, 


TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 
43rd.VYEAR 


25 B. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


535-Sth Ave., New York City 














AND BOND ASSN 


A Placement Bureau 


WESTERN 








Schools, Colleges, Universities, 
and Business Schools. 
REFEREN( EK 451 Gates Building, 1006 Grand, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





a WE es -E vou Ln io Meets Kae FOS NeNS 


ROCKY (MT. TEACHERS "AGENCY 


DENVER 






BRANCH 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. wit 
Photo copies made from original, 26 for$1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, — to Apply and Secure Promotion, 


Laws of Certification of Western States, ete., ete.,cte.,’’ free to bers, 60¢ to non s. Every teach 
needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


321-323 University Block, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
L. C. MacMillan, President. 


WESTWARD HO! ALASKA TO NEW MEXIt! 


Enroll early for best vacancies, free enrollment for normal and college graduates. 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, Dept. 10, MISSOULA, MONT. 


Thurston Teachers’ Agency, Inc. ™* 2 


. . e > e omotiot 
224 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. _ £¢PromoD™ 
A distinct advantage in early registration. Send for our booklet “Teaching and Su 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


RECOMMENDS COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES, SPECIALISTS, AND OT! 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. Receives many calls for PRIMARY and GRAMMAR 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENC 



















THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERV 

ESTABLISHED TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
SSMGDL In the EAST andotten ADV ANG i SAAS a 
FIFTY percent. Send for FREF Registration Biaok. 


MAY ONDERDONK. Manager. 
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No.7 THE HUNT Homer 
ART APPRECIATION MINIATURES 


Must be faithful in color to that of the original paint- 
ings, or they are valueless. 
OUR REPRODUCTIONS ARE FAITHFUL 
guaranteed printed from four-color process plates, — 
yellow, red, blue, black. 


Unquestionably the finest published. 

WHY NOT USE THE BEST? 
Price 2c in quantity. Write for complete list of 
226 DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 
with instruction texts. Specimen Prints Free to 

Teachers. 
BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., INC. 
Educational Art Publishers 
Dept. N. 8 East 49th St., New York 
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.C125 Each 
Bb aS Filled 35 Ser Silver $1.25 
Sterling Silver .50 |10Kt.Gold 3.75 
Rolled Gold .75 |14Kt.Gold 4.75 
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Raised letters on Pin, or 
backeround Enamel 





- 
Sterl. Silver - - $1.65 Each, zen ~« $1.26 Each 
RolledGold - - $1 90 Each, zen - $1.46 Each 
WKt.Gold ~- ~- §3.00 Each, Dozen - $2.50 Each 





















; No. R287 Raised Letters and Year, or Back- 
\. ground Hard Enameled. Each. Dozen. 
i> Sterl. Silver with 10Kt. Gold Top 2.26 Ea 
Hos 10Kt. Gold, with White Gold Top 00 Ea 


/ 14Kt. Gold, with Green Gold Top $6.50. $6.00Es. 
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Sampces LoaNED upon your Principal's Endorse- 
ment. Catalog Free. Prompt and safe shipment. 
ARTISTIC MEDAL e 
214 Greenwich St., New York, N.Y. 












Medal No. N907 Medal No. N936 
WK Gold $1.10 10K Gold $2.50 
Ster. Silver 75¢  Ster. Silver $1.45 
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ALWAYS Ask For DENISON’S —52 Years of Hits 


Comedy - Dramas, Vaudeville Acts, 
Farces, Musical PLAYS Monologs, Dialogs, 
Comedies, Revues, Entertainments, 
Pee aalk, Amateur Circus ond Mingle, Becks. 

- its, nappy Posters, 
Opming Chorusce, MINSTRELS WindowCards. 
Complete First-Parte, with Song Programs, 


New Clever COMEDY SONGS for yourshow. 
Make-up Goods, Wigs. CATALOGUE FREE, 


‘LS DENSON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept.58 Chicago 
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Sed Gold $160 16.00 


MALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 42 John Street, New York City 
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Largest Cataloglssued Sent FREE 
Ring as shown with any one or twoletters in 
center and HS, GS, or SS beside shield, 12 or 
weet peed each, Sterling silver, Samples 
loaned class officers. Special orders filled. 


Mel Arts Co, Ine., 743 Portland Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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**On Time”’ Pins 
WE make Pins and Rings for school 
groups—honor pins, “‘on time’’ pins, 
etc. Samples furnished to teachers on 
request. C.K, GROUSE CO. 
14 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 














(es 
CLASS PIN RINGS OF EVERY 
Description. Two catalogs 
FREE for the asking. Pin shownhere with any 
letters, numerals, orcolors. Sterling silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 60 cts. each or $5.00 per doz. 


Union Emblem Co., 858 Y. IrustBidg., Palmyra, Pa. 
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for deretoping nnd roy slosay prints. ernight 
your films now. New bargain Sheet FREE. 
Photo Finishing Co. 8-E. Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


of the child’s interest in the phenomena 
of the seasons, in the various holidays, 
and in the pleasures of the passing 
year.” The authors believe that the 
lessons in the text are ample for the 
use of any school, though they state 
that not enough material is provided 
to occupy all the language periods of 
any month. But they hold that the re- 
maining periods should be devoted to 
composition, chiefly oral, based on the 
child’s experience. 

Teaching Arithmetic in the Primary Grades. 
By Robert Lee Morton, Professor of Mathema- 
ties, College of Education, Ohio University. 


Cloth. 248pp. $1.80. Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. 


Le ge Arithmetic in the Intermediate 
Grades. y Robert Lee Morton, Professor of 
Mathematics, College of Education, Ohio Uni- 
versity. Cloth. 359pp. $2.16. Silver, Burdett 
and Company, Newark, N. J. 


These two manuals for teachers are 
the fruit of experience and of wide 
familiarity with the results of scien- 
tific studies in the field of arithmetic. 
All the material was used in mimeo- 
graphed form and thoroughly tested 
before publication, not only in the 
author’s classes, but in the schools of 
Athens, Ohio, and in normal schools. 
It therefore represents the combined 
experience of a great many teachers. 
Dr. Morton, prior to becoming identi- 
fied with Ohio University, was a teach- 
er in elementary schools and a super- 
intendent of schools, and is therefore 
familiar with classroom problems 
through his own experience as well as 
through contact with thousands of 
young’ _ teachers-in-training. Among 
the merits which are claimed for the 
Primary book is that it makes specific 
recommendations for the improvement 
of teaching arithmetic in the early 
grades; gives detailed suggestions on 
teaching the fundamental combinations 
of addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division; analyzes the process 
in each case; supplies sets of practice 
exercises in column addition which 
give a systematic distribution of prac- 
tice on the higher decade combina- 


tions; discusses thoroughly methods of | 


subtraction; and outlines a course of 
study for each of the three primary 
grades. The Intermediate Grade man- 
ual aims to establish careful and com- 
plete contacts with work of the prima- 
ry grades and with that of the junior 
high school. It applies to arithmetic 
teaching the principles of educational 
psychology as regards interest, lan- 
guage difficulties, habit formation, and 
the amount and distribution of prac- 
tice on fundamental bonds. The book 
devotes much attention to the teach- 
ing of fractions and to problem solv- 
ing. A chapter on examinations gives 
illustrative examples of new-type ex- 
aminations and lists standardized tests 
in both fundamentals and problem 
solving. 


Health Behavior. A Manual of Graded Stand- 
ards of Habits, Attitudes, and Knowledge Con- 


ducive to Health of the Physical Organism, and | 
| of Personality, Home, Community and Race. 


B 
Thomas D. Wood, M.D., Professor of Health 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Marion Olive Lerrigo, Ph.D., Staff 
Associate, American Child Health Association. 
Cloth. 159pp. Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, Bloomington, Illinois. 

The authors have as their ideal of 
health “not mere freedom from ob- 
vious deformities and _ pathological 
symptoms” but “the realization of the 
highest physical, mental, and spiritual 
possibilities of the individual.” Health 
education they define as “the sum of 
experiences in school and elsewhere 
which favorably influence habits, at- 
titudes, and knowledge, relating to in- 
dividual, community, and racial health.” 
A broad field, certainly, but not un- 
reasonably so. Dr. Wood and Dr. 
Lerrigo realize that the health educa- 
tion program must be adapted to fit 
the local situation if it is to be success- 
ful. Particularly must the individual 
teacher take into account the amount 
of previous training her pupils have 
had. The scales here presented are 
comprehensive, as nearly complete as 
possible, but they are not intended to 
be adopted without modification. The 
scales do not contain suggestions for 
method or for the order and arrange- 
ment of units in the course. Stand- 
ards which, in general, should be at- 
tained by the time the child enters 
kindergarten are set up in Scale I. 
Seale II carries him to the end of the 
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You can well afford 


---at the small cost per copy---to provide 
your pupils next semester with 


PIONEER LESSON HELPS 


in Geography---in History---in English 


4+ 








Stimulate individual, original geography work with 


PIONEER GEOGRAPHY HELP-BOOKS 
By Guy V. Richey 


A series of entirely new, loose-leaf notebooks 

that supplement any text or course of study. 

Through the use of these lesson helps, the 

geography of the world will have new appeal 

to the interest and imagination of the student. 

Provide your classes with the Continental 

units that cover next semester’s work. The 

loose-leaf binder allows you to arrange the 

lessons to suit yourself. The study outlines, 

the explanations, questions and suggestions, 

the problems and the colored maps will make 

the pupil’s study easier and more productive. 

North America Unit.single copies, 50 cents 
10 or more, 37%c each 

South America Unitsingle copies, 32 cents 
10 or more, 24c each 

Africa-Australia Unit single copies, 44 cents 
10 or more, 33c each 

Eurasia Unit ...........8ingle copies, 56 cents 
10 or more, 42c each 

Texas Unit i .....single copies, 36 cents 
10 or more, 27c each 

A ring-book binder accompanies each unit. 
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Increase the pupil’s interest in history with 


STANDARD HISTORICAL STUDIES 
By S. E. Frost 


Provide the student with these new work books, 
him to see the relation between history and geography, science, 
art, music, literature and all phases of life, 

From the six books available, select those that cover next 
Supply your class with them. 
auxiliaries to the text you are already studying. 
Each book contains lessons organized as follows: 
of text material; a lesson outline; an assignment; a list of 
references; illustrative materials, and a full page map in color. 

The price of each book is only 25 cents net. 


semester’s study. 


U. S. History (Elementary) 
U. S. History (Advanced) 
Early European History 





They will help 


Use them as 
A summary 
Modern European History 


English History 
Texas History 








Encourage the use of the principles of English with 


LEARNING ENGLISH 


By Mary Leiand Watkins and Anna Evans 


Two complete project books in elementary English, that show the pupil how to 
apply the principles set forth in the English text that you are using. 
collection of exercises and assignments that provide interesting opportunities te 
use words correctly, to form sentences and paragraphs, to punctuate and capital- 


ize, and to write letters. 


BOOK I for Fourth Grade—single copies, 36c—10 or more, 27 cents each. 
BOOK II for 5th, 6th or 7th Grades—single copies, 44c—10 or more, 33c each. 


HELP-BOOKS 


Here is a 
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PIONEER BOOKS 


MAKE IT EASIER TO TEACH AND EASIER TO LEARN 


USE THIS ORDER FORM TODAY. 


PIONEER PUBLISHING CO., 


Please send me the books I 


Lg nT . 


(Send for an ample supply to provide entire 
class—extra unused copies may be returned by parcel post). 


pe i 
N. 1. 1-28 


1112 W. Daggett Ave., Fort Worth, Texas 





have checked, | 


PIONEER GEOGRAPHY HELP BOOKS STANDARD HISTORICAL STUDIES 
(J North America Unit @ 50c [] U. 8. Wistory (FL) --@ 25¢ 
(J South America Unit @ 32c i = = amend che? — ° = l 
“akg le Timi i iin } Early European istory.... Se 
C1] — —— —_— = tw | } Modern European History.... ..@ 25¢ 
() Eurasia Unit.. @ = “ts [] English History . ‘ali @ 2he 
() Texas Unit @ 36c ck. 2 ee -@ 25e 
25% less if 10 or more are ordered 25% less if 10 or more are ordered. 
LEARNING ENGLISH HELP-BOOKS | 
ried Bou. .@ 36c [J Book II 44e 
25% Jess if 10 or more are ordered. | 
I am indicating below the terms I prefer 
} for which my remittance of $............ is enclosed. 
(If by personal check please add 10c for exchange) 
[] Please send C. 0. D. 
{] for which I will pay in thirty days. l 
I iatinicetnecsnstmntiriecinicnndinibisiniinwn 01 si0nnsinaianaalimal , 
ADDRESS. | 
STATE........ ccosesage 
mee ace sion en aa sa ess ls ts naar ames cee 










Washington 


alike. 
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, Lincoln, 


Order Pictures for February Birthdays NOW 


Longfellow, 
their homes, etc. 


Lowell, 


Send 50 cents for 25 pictures of Washington, Lincoln, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Dickens, their homes, etc. Size 5%x8. Notwo 


Or 50 cents for 50 pictures including 37 relating to the 


Dickens, 
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landish—to aid them in understand 
and appreciating their brothers %, 
the seas and their Latin-Ameri. 
neighbors. This purpose is in hy 
mony with the strong movement to 
velop tolerance and good will be 
the children of all nations. Mr. Praps 
does not talk down to his young apg 
ence, but the vocabulary is not) 
yond them. Practically all the i 


above. Size 3x3. 











Abreham Lincoin 
Copyright, 191, by M. BP. Rice 


REPRODUCTIONS 


ONE CENT SIZE 
TWO CENT SIZE 
TEN CENT SIZE 


Perry Pictures 
interest and educate 


‘The Perr Pictures 





Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
Three Cents Each for 15 or more. 
Birds, Animals, Fruits, Flowers, 
Minerals, etc. Size 7x9. 

Send 75 cents for 25 Common Birds 
with a very brief description of 


Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 
Size 22 x 28 including the margin. 
$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 
for one. 150 subjects. 

Send $2.00 for Washington and Lincoln 
and frame them for your schoolroom. 
Hand colored, same size, $3.00 for 


George Washington 





Stuart 


OF THE WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS A thing of beauty is 
3x 3%. For 50 or more. a joy forever. 
5% x &. For 25 or more. Keats. 
10 x 12. For 5 or more. 


| grade of paper used makes possible gy, 
cellent reproduction of the origina 
| without glare in reading the text, 4 





which might be troublesome are {fy 
eign names whose inclusion is jney; 
able in books of this kind. Pronyne; 
tion lists meet the difficulty. The jh 
trations, it will be noted, number we 
over one hundred in each volym 
They are, many of them, not dupii 
cated elsewhere, except to some exten! 
in Mr. Franck’s larger and more gy, 
pensive books. They have a vital plag 
in the plan for the series; their yiguy 
instruction value is very evident, Th 


number of maps, drawn especially ty 
show the places visited by Mr. Franc, 
are included at points where referene 
to them will be most convenient. Th 


each. 





Millet 


Feeding Yer Birda 


CATALOGU 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 
Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations. 


‘The [Pe rey Pictures © sox 13, Malden, Mass. 





two; $2.00 for one. 





Baby Stuart 


Van Dyck 











ing the alphabet. 
perience. 


tals, also matching words. 


proper order. 


of drawing paper. 
JANUARY SPECIAL. 


paid. 
assortment will be sent. 








Seat Work Devices 


LITTLE LETTY LEARNS HER LETTERS. Prepared by 
Edna Oakford Clark. Clever Seat Work device for teach- 
Arranged by a supervisor of wide ex- 
This device furnishes a quantity of work in- 
cluding the arranging in order of small letters and capi- 
The children will have a de- 
lightful time trying to make Letty learn her letters in 
Price 50c a package, postpaid. 


MAK-A-VALENTINE. Delightful valentine designs for 
the children to color and cut. Printed on a good quality 


Price 35c, postpaid. 


A pound of Silent Reading Seat 
Work for either second or third grade, fifty cents, post- 
Be sure to state the grade when ordering or an 


Constructive Seat Work Service 
Princeton, Illinois 




















EASY TO LEARN 

94 pages crowded with new and 
clear ideas. 62 full-page draw- 
ings show you how todraw faces, 
cartoons, trick pictures, up-side- 
down and dot pictures, land- 
scapes,etc. Fullof funandenter- 
tainment for Teachers, Lectur- 
ere and clase room blackboard 
work. Attractive board binding. 
Postpaid $1.00, Sample pages and contents free. 


T. $. Denison & Co., Bept.93-4 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicage 











A Better Photo 
may mean 
A Better Position 


Be sure your application 
photo does you justice. We'll 
more than do our part. 

25 Copies $1.50 

50 2'4x3'4 $2.50 
| Send remittance and original 
| photo to us direct or to your 
agency. 
NATIONAL PHOTO CO., 

2722 University Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— wi" 





We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon's and 
to advise this health: 
their boys andgirls. 

ersaccepted thisoffer last season 


habit to 
100 teach- 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon's. It pr infec- 
tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth. 











Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pupils, We will 
send you, not asample, buta reg- 
ular size $9 tube of Kondon’s. 





Clip this ad, Mail it at once 

with the 20 or more names 

addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Take these four steps for pupils’ health 


~~ \\ 
WW 
wDOF 


be « 











third grade, Scale III to the end of the 
sixth, Scale IV to the end of the ninth. 
Scale V covers the ground from tenth 
to twelfth grade, while Scale VI is for 
college graduates and other adults. 
Division on the basis of mental or 
educational age would have seemed 
preferable to the authors, but was not 
practicable. Each scale has sections 
on The Healthy Organism, The 
Healthy Personality, and The Healthy 
Home and Community. School and 
home must co-operate for best results, 
since the school cannot be held wholly 
responsible, by any means, for the in- 
dividual’s well-rounded development. 
The twenty-five pages of Iniroduction, 
given prior to the Scales, are packed 
full of wise and definite counsel rela- 
tive to the topics presented in the body 
of the book. Because of its statement 
of a multitude of skills and attitudes 
to be acquired in the process of reach- 
ing a desired health goal, and its or- 
ganization in compact form, this Man- 
ual should appeal to any teacher, su- 
pervisor, or parent concerned with chil- 
dren’s health. It is, in fact, a sort of 
health yardstick, on which not only 
feet and inches, but even small frac- 
tions of an inch, are very clearly 
marked. 


The Japanese Empire. (In “Travels in Many 
Lands.”) By Harry A. Franck. A Geographi- 
eal Reader. 128 illustrations. 4 maps. Dec- 
orative end papers. Cloth. 256pp. 9%6c.; in 
quantity, 72c, F. A. Owen Publishing Com- 
pany, Dansville, N. Y. 

China (In “Travels in Many Lands.”) 
Harry A. Franck. A Geographical Reader. 
illustrations, 3 maps (including end papers). 
Cloth. 256pp. 96c.; in quantity, 72c. F. A. 
Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 

Mexico and Central America. (In “Travels 
in Many Lands.”) By Harry A. Franck. A 
Geographical Reader 148 illustrations. 6 maps 
(including end papers). Cloth. 288pp. 96c.; 
in quantity, 72c. F. A. Owen Publishing Com- 
pany, Dansville, N. Y. 


Harry A. Franck has been known, 
for years, as the author of large travel 
books for adult readers. He has jour- 
neyed all over the world, noting with 
keen eyes the ways of men in foreign 


By 
112 


lands, and has set down his impressions | 4 


for the benefit of the hundreds of 
thousands who are, perforce, stay-at- 
homes. Now Mr. Franck has entered 
quite another field, that of the supple- 
mentary geographical reader. The vol- 
umes listed above are the first three in 
a series intended to give children an 
eye-witness view of other countries— 
countries which, while differing in 
many respects from the United States, 
yet need not therefore be “strange.” 
The books do, of course, provide much 
of a factual nature, but they are not 
full of statistics; their informingness 
is not too obvious. One of their chief 
purposes, however, as explained by the 
publishers in a Foreword, is to help 
children vet over the idea that any- 
thing foreign is queer, strange, out- 





type is large and well spaced, the bing. 
ing sturdy. Attractive cover design 
add individuality to the volumes api 
serve as an invitation to the content: 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention tp 
the following list of books recently recewed, 
Space limitations do not permit more extends 
notices in this issue, but books of particula 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail. 
able for their use. 


Understanding Great Poems. By Samu 
Marion Lowden. Cloth. 340pp. $2.00. Hand 
Book Corporation, Harrisburg, Pa. 

The Brother Bears and Other Stories. By 
Anna Williams Arnett. Illustrated by Ludwig 
and Regina, Cloth. 125pp. T0c. Beckley 
Cardy Company, Chicago. 

Shug the Pup. The Story of a Real Dog. By 
Feza M. Reynolds. Illustrated, Cloth. 12%. 
70c. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 

Animal Pets From Near and Far. A Book o 
True Stories. By Anna _ Bogenholm Sloan. 
Illustrated by Marie O'Hara, Cloth. 110m 
70c. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 

Girls Who Did. Stories of Real Girls ani 





Size, 11 








Their Careers, By Helen Ferris and Virgina ee 
Moore. Illustrated by Harriet Moncure. Cloth § woo pig 
316pp. $2.50. E. P. Dutton & Company, Ne y. 
ork, ERRAND. 
The Nature’s Lover’s Knapsack. An Antho-§ in 1927 } 
ogy of Poems for Lovers of the Open Road ff By Eulali 
Edited by Edwin Osgood Grover, Professor o§ Samuel Fy 


Books, Rollins College. Cloth. 302pp. $28 
net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York 


The Boy’s Busy Book. By Chelsea Fraser, lt 
structér of Manual Training in the Publi 
Schools, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Drawing 
and special photographs by the author. Cloth 
479pp. $2.50 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Com 
pany, New York, 

Spoken Thought. A Text Book on Vocal Br 
pression for Use in High Schools, Norms 
Schools and Colleges. By Lily C. Whitaker. 
President, New Orleans College of Oratory 
Cloth.- 606pp. $3.00. A. S. Barnes and Com 
pany, New York, 


The Business of Teaching and Supervising T™ 
Arts. By C. Valentine Kirby, A.M., Director « 
Art, State Department of Public Instruct 
Pennsylvania. Paper. T7pp. $1.00. 
Abbott Educational Company, Chicago. 

How to Teach Thrift. A Manual for Teaches 
and Parents. By Mary Schenk Patterson, MA. 
Demonstration Teacher in School of Educatio, 
University of Wyoming, and Herbert Patterso. 
Ph.D., Dean of School of Education, Oklabom 
A. and M. College, Stillwater. Paper. 
35ce. Harlow Publishing Company, Oklahom 
City. 

My Work Book in Arithmetic. Book 2. 3 
Garry Cleveland Myers, Ph.D., Cleveland Schoo 
of Education, and Caroline Elizabeth Myc 
Paper. 128pp, 60c. The Harter School Supp 
Co., Cleveland. 

The Breed-French Speller. By Frederick § 
Breed, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Educatiot 
University of Chicago, and William C. Frenes 
.M., Superintendent of Schools, Drumrigh. 
Oklahoma. Book One: For first, second, third 
and fourth grades, Cloth. 117pp. Book 
For fifth and sixth grades. Cloth. %0pp. Bos 
Three: For seventh and eighth grades. Cloth 
96pp. Complete Course: For all grades free 
first to eighth inclusive. Cloth, 27lpp. Ly iy 
and Carnahan, Chicago. 


Plays (French’s Standard Library og 74 
CRAIG'S WIFE. A Drama. By George Kell 
174pp. “JOHNNY GET YOUR GUN.” ! Fi 
Comedy in Prologue and Three Acts. By ln 
Bennison. 112pp. THE FLOUR GIRL. 
Comedy in Three Acts. By Pauline Phelps s 
Marion Short. 82pp. HELENA’S BOYS. 
Ida Lublenski Ehrlich. 93pp. 
NUT. A Comedy in Three Acts. 
gent and Elliott Nugent. 119pp. 
CHANTED APRIL. A Comedy in 4 
and Three Acts. By Kane Campbell. Br 
THE CELEBRITY. A Play in Three AEN! 
Jerome K. Jerome. 84pp. MISS EFFICIET A 
A Comedy Drama in Four Acts. BY on 
Toler. 122pp. Each, paper, 75c. Samuel Fre 
25 West 45th St., New York. 


(Continued on next 
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“OLD IRONSIDES”’ saved the Nation; 
now let us save her! 
A patriotic movement that permits you to secure this 
Famous Picture free of cost 
HROUGH a special arrangement we are offering for the sale 
. -] . . . R . 
of only ONE GROSS of Pencils a Beautiful 16x20 inch 
Framed Color Reproduction of the Famous Painting of “OLD 
IRONSIDES” by Gordon Grant. The United States Navy De- 
partment is distributing three million of these pictures, the proceeds 
being used to restore this historic warship. We pay a certain per- 
f pay P 
centage of the cost of each Picture to the Navy Department for 
. . . y 
this purpose. , — B i- ADMIRAL ANDREWS THANKS YOU 
ture Is mounted with Glass 
Front in a Beautiful Blue SAVE 
and Gold Frame to har- ‘ : 
monize with the coloring OLD IRONSIDES 
of the Picture. 
SPECIAL CLUB OFFER ——— 
Six Pictures (packed in Sin- august 31, 1927 
gle Case, by Prepaid Ex- wr Bs, 8- OmnOr Ne csewary 
press) for the Sale of only am 
Five Gross Pencils. ur dear Mr. Ceborne; 
sin & a saan : This is an exceptional nporectation of tha eational tate “ola ironigen™ 
~- “en ° Ommittee to borne Specialty Company for 
r opportunity for your school their cooperation in the nation-wide patriotic drive 
sr “OLD IRONSIDES”’ by Gordon Grant to secure one of these Pic- Gonstiteton,, Oo” "vutiting ine eva erie 
“yo igate Constituti hed i rk alo nes jou are followin 
—— ANTIQUE GOLD TONED SUE FRAME Repeodoced t Full Colors tutes free of alll cost. te roring futons in anepine fete a anic 
0 eproduced in Fu P > A @ motive na this o mpalgn, | n sol oitin . 
aS Pencils will be suitably enterprise vith the eussese 18 juetiy deserves. 
Vall . . ie fa) . 
” inscribed Sold for the Pic- Our ultgmate desire is to place « copy of 
ioe 6s THE SCHOOL PREMIUM PENCIL HOUSE ture Fund” when eo ofr contimund, cooperation and tntarget sili bes declaea 
" . . . *- . p to us in «@ n ® end. 
; Hatt) United States Flags, Large Framed Pictures of Noted Men, Historical fo _ Subjects, dered at no additional cost. ce te ere poem ta oe 
ies. || High Grade Phonographs, Red Cross First a 2 by ; = one, The campaign has started; | Si =s'sm. waite Gis espe Set 
= Genuine Spalding Foot Balls, Base Balls, Basket and Volley Balls an other pares be the fant Beles! tn suar Bincers}y youre, 
uipment, etc. given to Schools absolutely FREE for our pencil sales! town or city to display this 
2 Send for a large illustrated folder giving full information—FREE Patriotic Picture. Rear késirel, U8. Rory 
- Tipp ae "Old Ireranen™ saved the Netanya let oe same Hen 
‘»et| THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY, CAMDEN, NEW YORK 
| Sloane. 
1105. 
il am One-Act Plays: THE LAST CACHE. By ticipating in it. Each month the se- 
» eee ne retus oclboxn. 2 eon. lecting committee choose for the sub- 
any, New i Comedy, By Paul Green. 18pp. FOOL’S| scribers a book which is in their opin- 
ERRAND. (Winner of Samuel French Prize | ion the outstanding book of the month. 
| ab re ee, ee The subscriber, however, has the priv- 
fessor of § Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., New York. ilege of exchanging the book selected 
p. = Two Comedies: BLESS HIS LITTLE HEART. if it does not meet with his approval. 
waed A Farcical Comedy in Three Acts. By Benaiah | The selecting committee is made up of 
racer, Ie Praaklin yy, Bae Sy +45 five prominent personalities in the book 
Drawing § Author of “The New Co-Ed,” etc. 83pp. Each,| world: Henry Seidel Canby, Heywood 
™ oe few, ie. Samuel French, 26 West 45th St..| Broun, Dorothy Canfield, Christopher LePage’s Craft 
fe . Sllie > S = + 
The Uncle Wiggily Book. By Howard R. Morley, William Allen White. The en Desk Set 
Vocal Br ff Garis. Tlustrated by Lang Campbell. Cloth. | tire plan is fully outlined in a Prospec- 
Norma: a $1.00. D. Appleton and Company, New | tus, which is -_ = mee AN Fg 
Whitaker, § Yor 28S: -of-the- t u ne., ' 
Oras tin oe 318 West 0th St oy York. — iaeers Own LePa oe Craft 
an . J . , J R ‘ase cture 
a “Grain Through the Ages” —_—— LePage’s Craft Jewe reetare 
i 2, . . e , 
irectr () Grain Through the Ages is similar in Cleanliness Sayings Basket 
te design to Hob o’ the Mull, a little book Cleanliness of body was ever es- 
2 sh a He e > th om teemed to proceed from a due rever- A 
"Teachers rs last year. oo ¢ Mts! ence to God.—Bacon. 
on, ML wrtver,, was oes Se a os So great is the effect of ceaetinens For the occupational hour— 
grace cailcren, u that it extends even to his ° e ° 
Patterson, ° ° ° ° P pon man . G C 
Oklabo a PO gle ong = bao | moral character—Rumford. __ Fascinating LePage S ift raft 
WH R. < “a 7 rou » | Early rising and much bathing are ene sale celiataaaiinlacaiaall 
e Miller ” dh Cooks ” Pre- profitable to keep a man in health and ITH the beginning of the winter by eee gimp yf omar, Beso 4 
k 2. BE ceding th 8,” and “ - + a to increase his riches and wisdom.— term, when you are looking for fovernmen 
7 mphe ar a Th ag PR ger Plato. , a new supply of ideas to keep chil- “8°""* ; 
m1 Sopp the Grain.” “pee tanie i 7 Optimists look forward to the virtual dren interested in the occupational § Send 10 cents, coin or stamps, for 
ulaie h Each topic is ws gg *S- | extinction of disease, but it will only be hour, let LePage’s wonderful Craft LePage’s Craft Book 
ae teveloped : ae ear pelealibee — —— .— a — Book help you. Try this new way of making things, Try it 
Education , - rst, brou up in clean . s ee fie 
: Frees wi The information is presented ene ‘ond seh te dean adnan It illustrates many attractive ar- yourself first. | Use it 
nd. think Ma pleasing style, and illustrations in through clean streets—Ellen H. Rich- ticles, practical for making in the It costs only 10 cents to 
~+— tolor add interest. Grain Through the arde classroom, and gives complete, 7. Be enemy ye 
pp. be oe ~ ear quantities, may be ob- ‘ —-—- casy-to-follow Gwestions Se oer or atamanand @e will at 
- hed without cost from School Health : : oi rent ing them. It is packed full of once send you a copy o 
in tice, The Quaker Oats Company, enna mae ry en ideas for articles children can this book, postage paid. 
D. 8 East Jackson Street, Chicago, Ill. Service Bureau dedicated to further- make, for their own use at home, for — pa ctl ag 
Edition): ing the interests of Parent-Teacher home decoration articles, and for gifts. Gloucester, Mass, 
iati Tome 3 C 5 th Children find this work fascinating.  (We,euprly books for classes tp 
For Those Who Read procaine ee by aa ake oT he The. first LePage's —— yy — MAIL THIS COUPON em ae ini 
The Book-of-the-Month Club has been | Bureau has available for free distribu- used as a text book in schools in Eng- pp — — = = — an amen sn 
of the most discussed literary | tion two pamphlets, 1927-1928 Program land. They are used in this country | an cic TEACHERS 
ets in re pe years. — oe ro Child ——- and — —— _ + | 548 heen are.. encetet, Mase, shbie 
: nN accepted as giving wonderfu arents. e Bureau will supplemen AGE $ Gentlemen: Enclosed please find ten cents (eon 
tid to those desiring to know the books | the services rendered by other organi- | Fane) S eet er 
%st worth-while for reading and as | zations, without duplication. It main- I ia. ot 
thors yn impetus to distribution | tains a Parent’s ag J and ~— GLUE Sea eee 
of that class. It is stated that | each month a program for group dis- Street RS ae 
Wer 40,000 subscribers representing a|cussion. The address of the Bureau ln Bottles anda Tubes | City State 
Wied class of American life are par-|is 353 Fourth Avenue, New York. ! 
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This is why 


Esterbrook Pens 


give you better service! 


—~ — 


Steel in an ordinary pen 
(Enlarged 500 times) 

The black areas (ferrite) and the 
white spots Cgmeneee? are large 
and irregular. That ma 

for the acid in ink to attack the 
ferrite. In a few hours the ferrite is 
eaten away and only the hard, — 
cementite is left. The pen is jagged, 
You have to throw it 
away. Cheap pen—false economy. 


scratchy 


You know that Esterbrooks smooth the 
whole process of teaching penmanship. 
Experience has already proved Esterbrook 
economy and durability. 

But these actual microscopic photo- 
graphs of the stcel in finished pens show 
you why Esterbrooks are superior. 

If you have never used Esterbrooks, or 
want to make comparative tests, we invite 
you to send for free samples of Esterbrook 
school pens. Give your full name, address 
and school connection, and address Ester- 
brook Pen Co., Camden, N. J., Dept. NII. 








Esterbrook Steel 
(Enlarged 500 times) 


es i casy 


brook—true economy. 
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See how fine, how evenly distribu- 
ted the particlesare! It is this close 
amalgamation of ferrite and cemen- 
tite in Esterbrook steel that so 
strongly resists the acids in ink. 
That is why an Esterbrook pen 
stays smooth and flexible all 
through its long service. Ester- 





School Savings 


[Extracts from an address of W. Espey Al- 
big, Deputy Manager American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, before Savings Bank Division, Amer- 
ican Bankers Association Convention, Hous- 
ton, Texas, October 24, 1927.] 

School savings is a misnomer. Years 
ago it was the term given to the funds 
which school children deposited in 
school savings banks. That name per- 
sists, although the idea and the philos- 
ophy back of school savings regards the 
actual savings of the child as one of 
the least important factors. Unfortu- 
nate, too, in a way is that name, since 
some ordinarily well-informed persons, 
including a few educators, have re- 
garded school savings simply as a 
method used by banks to exploit school 
children or to teach banking in the 
public schools. School savings is simply 
an adjunct of thrift in its larger sense, 
or, better yet, of income management, 
which is slowly winning its way into 
the public schools as the capstone of 
other courses introduced since the 
founding of our free public school sys- 
tem. 

The first attempt at the mechanics of 
school savings was through a method 
utilized in France. Installations were 
secured in a few places in the United 
States, not because of any specific de- 
mand, but simply because it was used 
abroad. The results were not encour- 
aging. Its need was not realized and 
its methods not suited to American 
practices. But from this beginning 
there developed the system which, as 
of June 30, 1927, has been introduced 
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Are you proud of ‘your 
Blackboard Work ---? 


HEN the other teachers come into your 

room to exchange ideas, when the su- 
perintendent makes an unexpected call, when 
visitors are present—are you proud of your 
work on the blackboard? 

Good, clear blackboard work is a help 
in sight conservation. It presents an appear- 
ance of orderly arrangement that makes your 
room attractive and conducive to quiet in- 
dustry. Use good chalks. Use Binney & Smith 
Co.'s White and Colored Chalk Crayons. For 
sale by your nearest school supply dealer. 


Samples on request to superintendents, 
directors, and supervisors. 


Binney €Smith (, 


41 East 424 Street, New York,N.Y. 
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in over 12,000 schools, has almost four 
million of participants, deposited dur- 
|ing the year past almost $24,000,000, 
and had at the end of the year net 
| savings for the year of $9,500,000, and 
| bank balances of over $39,000,000. 

With all the complexity of living 
which has grown apace with our indus- 
trial and commercial development, our 
| children are turned out of school with 
scarcely more knowledge of the tools 
with which they achieve personal suc- 
cess than was true at the earliest pe- 
riod of our national history. Bankers, 
economists, and social workers saw the 
result of this lack of education. As a 
, result, desiring to improve the situa- 
tion, but without an analysis in many 
| cases of the underlying factors, they 
‘have supported the first movement 
| which gave promise of remedying the 
situation. The agency utilized was 
school savings. Thrift came to be 
taught in many schools. In a number 
| of states, the teaching of thrift by legal 
enactment was required in the public 
schools. Thrift is a general term and 
can be applied to any number of ac- 
tivities. 

The teaching of thrift, however, does 
not solve the complex problem of mak- 
ing a living, and too frequently has 
been associated simply with saving or 
stinginess or miserliness. The saving 
of cord from packages, the retrieving 
of used newspapers and magazines, the 
wearing of patched shoes, the absence 
of the fortnightly haircut, and various 
other almost mean economies, have 
been urged under the name of thrifti- 
ness. Happily, however, school sav- 
ings was rescued early from this cate- 
gory, and has had a tremendous growth 
in the last ten years. As more educa- 
tors have turned their attention to the 
cause of this phenomenal development, 
they have discovered that its underly- 
ing cause was a desire for knowledge 
of income management. The child de- 
sired a convenient place for deposit, 
where the money would be his. As his 
deposits increase, he enlarges his hori- 
zon of earnings and makes a wiser 
selection of the object for which he 
saves. 

What is the reaction of the school to 
the teaching of school savings? In 
those states where installations have 
been most frequent, opposition has prac- 
tically ceased. As the project is com- 
ing to be better understood, manuals 
and textbooks are beginning to appear. 
Bankers’ associations, service organiza- 
tions, women’s clubs, are fostering it. 
The important thing, now, however, is 
that those schools which, through lack 
| of interest, too great inertia, misunder- 
standing of meaning, or for any other 
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To Cut and Color 


Series No. 1. By Susan Lowe 
m Contains six PATTERNS for Jay. 
vary of SEAL, Eskimo Boy Wry 
Spear, Ictoo, Eskimo SLEDGE AND Dogs, } 

and Pocar Bear, and 69 OTHER PATTERNS For Evany 
MONTH OF THE SCHOOL YEAR. Printed on 12 gheety 
9'4 inches by 1242 inches. Complete instructions for 
cutting, coloring and using patterns in the 
Grades, These patterns are the best in form and pro 
portion, Printed from real cut patterns that ary 
especially designed for children» Can be used 
hektographed outlines or as cutting models aguinst 
the blackboard. Assembled in attractive folder, Prigg 
60 cents postpaid. 


PICTURES 
By Susan Lowe 


A set of TEN very attractive 
@ Winpow Pictures in heavy 
black outline. Printed on Pareh- 
ment paper, tocolor and paste 
to the window panes as trans- 
parent window decorations. Instructions for coloring 
are printed below each plate. Instructions for using 
the Winpow Pictures are given on the envelope 
containing the set. Size 6x9 inches. Price @ ceny 
postpaid. 


FAIRBAIRN ART CO., 
736 W. 173rd St., New York City, 


Dept. N, 








VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 


A Visual Aid For Every 
Visual Need 


SOCIAL SCIENCES PRIMARY READING 
HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES MAP SLIDES 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PENN’A 


Daylight Lanterns 
Stereographs 

















APPLICATION 


PHOTOS 


Your photo should accompany 
every application for a position! 
All school boards demand it! _ Large photos 






send us your favorite photograph (unmounted) 
with check or money order for $1.50 and we 
will send you postpaid, 25 rep 

2% x34. Original returned 

Mailed same day received, Be ready! Order 


Today! 
. FULTZ STUDIOS 
3039 Prospect Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 



























are unwieldy as well as expensive ; so just # 































Children of all ages can play 


SONG-O-PHONE 


Form a Pupils Band 


Pupils need not be musicians to play the SONG 
O-PHONE, Theg lay immediately—no study 
—no practice, I ey can hum a tune fine 


truments. Hund “ 
upil bands, playing SONG-O-PHONES en- 
Rirely atten to the popularity of these qukiy 


layed col . saxophones, s, bu- 
ion. ete. e children will enjoy it—you will 
find it an excellent means of devel 


their 
musical sense. Plan now to form a -O- 
PHONE pupils band for the Holidays. rite 
for catalog of SONG-O-PHONES — today— 
inexpensive—70 cents to $5.00. 


THE SONOPHONE COMPANY, y 
548 Wythe Ave., Dept.N, Brooklyn, N.Y. 











Catalog School 
Slides 
Contains listing of 44,000 Edu 
cational slides including — 
Geography, Literature, Trav 
garten, etc. 
Write for Free Copy 











VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 
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Atlantic Readers 


VS A series of five books designed for 


or Character-Building 


r Jan. Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 
| Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 





Every 

oa Book | The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
m1 FV Book I High and Far Grade V 
at 1 E | Book Ill The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
— Book IV The Great Conquest Grade VII 


Book V Outward Bound Grade VIII 


Six States have adopted these books 
V in this, their first season, The States 
are: Montana, Utah, Nevada, New 
ES Mexico, West Virginia and South Caro- 
) lina. 





4 patel | | Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cts. 





‘““I TILUITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 














Siecfastas Hotebiished 1916. W 
dastican Landscape School 


LIDES ° Catalog and directions, 165c. 

baketry Materials Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, 
duircane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, 
trided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools,dyes, 


WS SIOUGHTON DRAKE, Inc., 32 Everett St. Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass. 












































TOMATO CARROT CEREAL 
Lit to Live—A Project in verse worked out by a 
that plants food information in the minds of 


i class. A sample of helpful material found in 
Order 18 2 HOME ECONOMIST. 


“1 don’t know how we ever got along without 


Food and Health Education 
~w The Home Economist 


tvery issue is brim full of new ideas. We study 
arefully every month to find new suggestions 
our class room work.” 


ane is the opinion of THE HOME ECON- 
IsT expressed by the supervisor of home 
“nomics in one of our large city high schools. 
Ry HOME ECONOMIST is a magazine of 
and every home economics teacher realizes 
ae of new devices for putting over food, 
~ home and health lessons, The story of 
original plan tried out by the second grade 
lacher in Buffalo is helpful to the teacher in 
satana, A new type of community health 
~- Successfully carried out in Seattle gives 
“st to the work in Lincoln, Nebraska. The 
hh Bi cooperation of all health education forces 

yn, N. Y. loos eamton, N + assists in arousing en- 
“sm for similar work in other localities. 

THE HOME ECONOMIST carries hints on 
wmptu food, clothing, home and health les- 
,' *W8gestions for new forms of team work 
mand out of the classroom; ideas for 
matics; it gives the teacher constant 
with the best thoughts on teaching 


2001 


i Over the country, in short, it is a live 
¢, Travel for live teachers. 


mt the new year right with fresh stock of 
‘ees One dollar sent to our office now 
ring you THE HOME ECONOMIST for 
months beginning with our January issue. 
Port THE HOME ECONOMIST 
a h Avenue New York, N. ¥. 
Gp Ges eae ausees ausaus _ 
WOME ECONOMIST, 468 Fourth Ave,, New York, N.Y. 
OME Econ $1.00 for which send me THE 
“Ng - With 





NOMIST for one year (12 issues) be- 
the current number. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


reason, have refused or neglected to 
install school savings, shall do so at 
the earliest practicable time, so that 
the children who yearly are crowding 
from the schools into industry shall not 
be handicapped at the very beginning 
of their careers by lack of information 
which, if possessed, would be basic to 
their professional or business careers, 
and which is the only certain guaranty 
to personal success and consequent con- 
tent and happiness. 


Harvard and Pathe Co-operate 
in Science Films 


Harvard University has entered the 
field of visual education through the 
medium of motion pictures. As a re- 
sult of a contract between Harvard and 
Pathe Exchange, Inc., of New York, 
the university will prepare series of 
pictures dealing with different scien- 
tific subjects, to be known as the Pathe 
Science Series. Although these pic- 
tures are destined primarily for uni- 
versity, college, and school uses, they 
will be appropriate for the theatre, the 
church, the club and other social organ- 
izations. These series will be distrib- 
uted through Pathe’s branch offices all 
over the country. The first of the se- 
ries will be ready for distribution by 
January 30, 1928. The contract ex- 
tends over a five-year period. 

Only one branch of science, Anthro- 
pology, the study of mankind, is spe- 
cifically mentioned in the contract. 
However, the Division of Geology has 
also decided to participate in this work. 

By this arrangement the Division of 
Anthropology of Harvard University 
will undertake the editing and titling 
of the vast amount of anthropological 
material which Pathe has collected in 
its vaults and expects to collect in the 
future. This material is said to in- 
clude over two million feet of pictures 


taken during the last fifteen years in 


connection with the films for the Pathe 
News, the Pathe Review and several 


}|travel feature pictures, such as the 


Byrd and Amundsen polar flights. 


1| This library is constantly growing from 
1} pictures sent in from all parts of the 


world by Pathe cameramen, and a part 
of the work of the university will be 


||giving advice in regard to the collect- 
ii/ing of this new material and the pro- 


duction of new films on anthropolog- 


1} ical subjects. After the selection of the 
!| films has been made, the work of clas- 


sifying, cutting and assembling will be 
done by graduate students at Cam- 
bridge. Harvard gives permission for 
the use of its name in connection with 
the publication and distribution of films 
so selected and edited but prohibits 
any changes in these without its con- 
sent. 

The Pathe Science Series will be of 
a dual nature. One set of pictures will 
be made for use in universities and 
colleges. These will be of a highly 
technical nature and will possess scien- 
tific accuracy. While following closely 
the courses in the various subjects at 
Harvard, the university authorities 
feel that this series will be of great 
value especially to small colleges un- 
able to support large scientific depart- 
ments. The second series will be for 
use in grade and high schools. They 
will be prepared with the same care as 
the first series but will be adapted so 
they can be used in connection with 
school courses. Outlines of these series 
already prepared deal with physical 
conditions and life on the different con- 
tinents and the habits, customs, homes, 
flora and fauna of different parts of 
the earth. The Geology Department 
has already under way several pictures 
dealing with this subject in a manner 
which will be of interest to school 
children. 

Pathe has been co-operating with 
Yale University through the distribu- 
tion of the “Chronicles of America” 
series for four years and under the 
new arrangement will be associated in 
its work with two of the oldest uni- 
versities in the United States. 


Don’t tell your troubJes to others; 
they are looking for an opportunity 
to tell theirs to you.—George Eliot. 
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KINDERGARTEN 
SEWING SETS 


Fascinating Instructive 
8 Attractively Boxed Sets. Cc 
] 0 Set 


5 Different Animal Cards 
to Each Set, All for.... 


THESE wonderfall new “VIRGINIA SNOW” Circus Novelty 
Sets will interest and amuse the kiddies, give them heaps of 
real fun, and provide a worth-while article of great educa- 
tional value for busy-hour time. Entertaining circus stunts 
are printed on the boxes in elaborate life-like colors, and the 
animal designs are stamped on the 5 cards for the children 


to sew. 


Each Kindergarten Sewing Set Contains: 


5 Animal Sewing Cards 


1 Sewing Needle 
1 Fancy Thimble 


All Sewing Thread 


Designs and Numbers of Sets as Follows: 


No. 850 Class Room 

No. 851 Circus Clown 

No, 852 Elephant and Tent 
No. 853 Performing Horse 
No. 854 Tigers and Lions 


No. 856 Performing 
Elepbants 
No. 857 Acrobats 


No. 855 Animal Wagons 





SPECIAL DISCOUNT 
given to Teachers and Boards of Education. 
Write for trial order and prices. 











——— 


Nos. 800, 808, 804, 805 


= 10 Set 


Nos, 700, 702, 703 


on 25 Set 


THESE instructive, educational and entertaining Sets shown 
below consist of complete outfits for the Embroidering of 
Dolly Dresses, Dolly Bedroom, Dining Room and Living Room 
Sets, etc. All materials and instructions are furnished, 
Each set is attractively boxed in color designs that can be 
cut out. Specially good items for Primary and Junior 


grades that teach the children how to sew. 





ARTISTS 





jnia .* 
| ¥ Stadios |"sdver 








‘Division Collingbourne Mills, Inc. 
ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


Mail This Coupon Now! 


VIRGINIA SNOW STUDIOS, xu | 


ELGIN, ILLINOIS. 
Enclosed please find $% 
at once postpaid 
Kindergarten Sets at 10c Playtime Playti 
Sets at 


Bical No. 850 ........No. 854 —— han 
No, 851 No. 855 No. No. 

5 J ~ No. 803 
eeccecee No, 852 No. 856 . oe 
No. 853 No. 857 No. 804 No. 
evececced 0. b No. — pom 








for which send me 


me 
25c 


. 700 


702 
703 
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FREE PREMIUMS AND SPECIAL PRICES ON “SUPERFINE” PENCILS THIS MONTH ONLY 
SCHOOL NAME PENCILS 


INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCILS 


FANCY BOX OF 3 PENCILS, 25¢; 


10 BOXES OR MORE, 13¢ A BOX. 


FANCY BOX OF 6 PENCILS, 35¢; 


10 BOXES OR MORE, 20¢ A BOX. 


FANCY BOX OF 12 PENCILS, 50¢; 


10 BOXES OR MORE, 35¢ A BOX. 
NAMES IN GOLD, ONE NAME TO A BOX, 





Gents’ style. 


FREE with each gross of “SUPERFINE” School Name Pencils 
your choice of the following highest grade premiums: 
No. 1. 14 Kt. Solid Gold Self-Filling Fountain Pen, Ladies’ or 


No. 2. 5 Ft., 6 Ft., or 8 Ft. U. S. Flag (sewed stripes). 

No. 3. Chicago Automatic Pencil Sharpener. 

No. 4. 2 Silver Pencils, Ladies’ or Gents’ style. 
Your SCHOOL NAME or any short inscription engraved on the pen- 
cils in Gold. Pencils will be sent without any engraving if you desire. 
Special price for one gross of “SUPERFINE” pencils and any 
premium FREE cnly, $3.75. 














RUTH E. FORD :-: DAYTON SCHOOL 2 


RUTH E. FORD:-: DAYTON SCHOOL tz: 


RUTH E. FORD :-: DAYTON SCHOOL | 






RUTH E. FORD :-: DAYTON 


RUTH E. FORD :-: DAYTON SCHOOL ike 


SCHOOL {: 


SCHOOL i: 











“SUPERFINE” pencils are hexagon shaped 5¢ pencils. They contain a special No. 2 soft, smooth firm lead that will not scratch 
or break, have polished brass tips with red Para rubber erasers, and come in any or assorted enameled bright colors: red, blue, 
green, yellow, lavender, purple and gray. “SUPERFINE?” pencils are sold only by The Dayton Pencil Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Our SCHOOL NAME PENCILS may be sold to your pupils 2 for 5¢ or 3 for 10¢ and your premium is FREE, 
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Our INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCILS may be used for prizes, awards and for closing day exercises. 


INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCILS solve the LOST PENCIL PROBLEM. Teachers may take orders from their pupils for them. 
HOW TO ORDER: Write on but one side of the paper; write or print names in a row down the paper; enclose check, money 
order or currency. We pay the postage. If you are not more than satisfied we will return your money. Write plainly and ad- 


dress all letters to: 


teeete tenn 





Br 


. By* * « 


For general school use 
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Make Report Cards Tell a Happy Story ! 


ANY teachers have had entire classes pass 
Smith's Regents Review 


with high marks, 


Books are especially valuable for review work and 
tests, also for daily assignments throughout the 


year, 


Smith’s Regents Review Books bring out the 
pupil’s weak points in a subject, so effort can be 
Smith’s Re- 
gents Review Books provide reassuring practice that re- 


concentrated where needed most. 


moves nervousness at examination time. 


Authentic summaries of the final Regents examinations 
of New York State for past 20 years, recent papers given 


complete. 


Question books topically arranged. 


Answer 


books completely illustrated with charts and diagrams. 


Recognized and endorsed by public and 
throughout United States and Canada, 
ful teachers for 33 years. 


arochial schools 
Jsed by success- 


48 High School and Elementary Subjects 


Plan now to use them every month of the term. 


If you have never 


veed Smith'a Regenta Review Booka, order a copy in your subject, 


then you will order enough for each pupil, 


Question Books } 
Answer Books 


Palmer’s Mental Arithmetic, 30c. 
How to Teach Drawing, 35c. 


40c each, 12',"( discount on 6; 
25% discount on lots of 12 or more, 


Seat Work, 25c set of 50 
Report Cards, 3 doz. 30c 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, 
40 Wells St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


- 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, 
40 Wells St., Baffalo, N. Y. 


C) Send complete catalog FREE. 
C] Enclosed is $ 


Question Smith Helps 
— Subject.» Aoletely. 
— — described in 
pene: Subject. | FREE Catalog 
Name m | 
|_Address : ; - . | 


‘“*PUPILS LIKE TO 


— -—— —— CONVENIENT COUPON. — 


Send the following Regents Review Books: 


4 


| Review Books 
and all other 


USE SMITH’S’ 
NR I SE TS 
OE oR ES A a aS 












ORDER FROM 
THis LisT 
Arithmetio 
y een oy English 
ra 
ue History 
Spelling 
Algebra 
Intermediate Algebra 
Advanced Algebra 
Geometry 
srpenometey 
Bolid Geometry 


Botany 








y ] 
Zoology 

Physics 

Physical h 

ysical Geography 

ist Yoar English 

2nd Year English 
ind Year English 

4th Year English 

— Grammar 
' 





ray Drawing 
Ancient History 
English History 











Modern History B 
American History 
Civil Government 
Econom 





ples ducation 











“Great” Women 


A survey made by Professor L. A. 
Williams of the Department of Edu- 
cation at the University of California, 
among more than three thousand boys 
and girls of high school age, to deter- 
mine what sort of men and women they 
considered worthy of being called great 
showed a paucity of votes for women. 
An analysis of the lists sent in showed 
that women were omitted entirely from 
many lists, only ninety-nine women be- 
ing mentioned and of this number sixty 
were named less than ten times. Only 
nine were named over one hundred. 
Jeanne d’ Arc was named more than 
three hundred fifty. The others in the 
list were: Florence Nightingale, Susan 
B. Anthony, Helen Kelier, Clara Bar- 
ton, Helen Wills, Madame Schumann 
Heink, Madame Curie, Louisa May Al- 
cott, Mary Pickford. An incapacity to 
distinguish between fame and notoriety 
is shown according to Professor Wil- 
liams, as well as a tendency on the part 
of the children to be impressed by local 
reputation. Susan M. Dorsey, Super- 
intendent of Schools in Los Angeles, 
received a high vote among the chil- 
dren of that city. 


Training the Child 


A child’s chances of health and hap- 
piness, through physical and mental 
well-being, may be intimately con- 
nected with his training in habits of 
cleanliness. This relation is suggested 
by R. J. Gale, in Elements of Child 
Training, when he says: 

“Cleanliness and reverence for the 
body tend toward a clean and reverent 
attitude of mind. To teach that the 
body is the temple of the soul may be 


| old-fashioned, but it nevertheless has 


its results. 

“Confidence in self, without which 
life is a dreary affair, is added to by 
such seemingly unrelated things as the 
knowledge that we are clean and that 
our clothes are spotless and neatly 


laundered and pressed. It has been 
| said that the most fundamental differ 
|ence in humanity appears to be thi 
| some people like to be clean and others 
|do not. Like most differences this is 
directly traceable to childhood. There 
| should be but little difference between 
'the baby, who needs and gets a bath 
every day, and the school child, in th 
| matter of frequency of baths. Remem 
ber that a child from its earliest i» 
fancy forms life habits. Cleanliness 
body, of teeth and of clothing is esset 
tial to well-being and should be mate 
a habit that will last all through life 


To Aid Virginia Teachers 


A “preventorium” for Virginia teach 
ers who need preventive medical treat 
ment has been provided by the Virgins 
Education Association. It will be + 
cated at Charlottesville, in the hospital 
unit of the University of Virginia, no¥ 
under construction, and will embrace 
rooms, accommodating 20 patients at # 
time. Under the arrangement enter 
into with the university, a contribution 
of $40,000 is made by the associatiot 
toward the cost of the building, $20,0 
of which has already been paid, the tt 
maining $20,000 to be paid upon com 
pletion of the building. 

The charge to teachers will be $4 
day, with a minimum charge of $15 # 
any patient. This will cover the cost 
of professional service, room, nursilg, 
board, ete. Physicians and surgeons 
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vuaranteed 


W. FISHES 
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the hospital agree to make no charg 
to patients in the preventorium. Thel 
services include examinations, diag” 
ses, laboratory tests, X-ray examine 
tions, operations, prescriptions, 
ical treatment, nursing, and other ne& 
essary services.—School Life. 





° ° ith 
Hope sees a possible fountain. Fa! 
draws the water. Love distributes the 
water to others.—J. H. Jowett. 


|. Our thoughts are the rudder of ow 
life. Let us then always steer stralg 
| —Shannon. 
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CoRRECT STATIONERY 


Your Name 
Address 
Your Name Post 
» Address Paid 













jO0O Ls 


FOR GIFTS OR YOUR OWN USE 
in social, business or professional correspond- 
ence, personal printed stationery is correct. 
Beautiful, clear white watermarked bond 
paper, 200 sheets 6x7 and 100 envelopes, 
printed up to 3 lines in Gothic type, $1.00 
postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money back. 

Allen Printing & Stationery Co. 
303 C. P. A. Bldg. Dayton, Ohio 




















The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your own 
band or typewrittenletters, notices, 
lessons, etc.,in ten minutes, quickly 
and easily. Printing surface 6x7, 
$1.25; 6 1-4x10,$2.25; 10x12 1-2,$4.00. 
Full directions, ink and sponge com- 
plete. Refilling Composition, $1.00 
perpound. Also the Perfect Fountain 
Pen-pencil to use with any Duplicator 
(The Inkograph) with absolute Guar- 
antee, Self fill $1.50, Satisfaction 
uaranteed and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY Us. 


W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 











High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


PHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 
Made from any good photograph 
Original returned, 
Size 2'sx4. Double Weight. 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 











SCHOOL ROOM DECORATIONS 
Easily displayed by using 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 

For all heavy articles, use 

Moore Push-less Hangers 
They grip tight to walls 
10c pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. Philadelphia, P 





















\ EARN LADIES’ 
RIST WATCH 


. JADIES wrest watch of latest design, 
6-yewel guaranteed movement, 







“ 25-yr. white gold fancy engraved case 
Y with jewel tip. Send for only 12 boxes Mentho- 
>” Nova Galve Sell at 25¢ box. Watch given ac- 
cording to offer in Catalog sent with Sawe Sead 
bo money, just name and address today. 

. S. SUPPLY CO, Dept p56. 





PICTURES FOR SCHOOLROOM WALLS 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Price 15 cents. 
GRAMSTORFF BROS., Inc. 
101 Ferry Street, Malden, Mass. 





Can You Answer These 





Why was Lot’s wife turned to 
apillar of salt? 

What great building of the Bible 
was built without the sound of 
ahammer? 

Which Apostle preached at 
Athens? and at what place? 


Send for this 5-Minute 
Bible Test FREE 


Find out how much you really know 
about the profound teachings your 
Bible contains. Then learn how to use 
it profitably. 
Moody Bible Institute Home Study 
Courses uu how to use 
the Bible intelligently in your 
py aad Christian Life. 
students have already 
hyand profit, Juin this hey : 
throng. Fourtee: ed 
non-sectarian 


? 









yourself the spiritual benefit 
of this wonderful experience. 
perfor the free test now 
4 yourself out. You’ 
— Mail coupon | 


4 





MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 4571, 153 Institute Place, Chi 
se Se eee 
Moody Bible Institute Correspondence School 
Dept. 4571, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me, Free, your 5-Minute 
Bible Test. No obligation. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Educational Notes 








Twenty-seven European universities 
actively seek American students for 
their summer schools, 


With the election of James E. Coons 
as president of Iowa Wesleyan College, 
Boston University claims sixty-four 
living alumni who have been or are at 
the head of colleges and universities 
throughout the country. 


Three distinct courses of study in 
mathematics, for bright, average, and 
dull pupils, respectively, are in process 
of formulation by the Cleveland Bureau 
of Educational Research in co-opera- 
tion with a committee of junior high- 
school teachers. 


Membership in the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers increased from 
98,844 in 1918 to 1,133,357 in 1927. 
The five state associations reporting 
the largest membership are California, 
with 136,785 members; Illinois, 92,645; 
Ohio, 61,438; Michigan, 60,717; and 
Missouri, 60,354. 


Negro schools to the number of 413, 
members of the Texas Interscholastic 
League of Colored Schools, participated 
last year in literary and athletic events 
in county and district meets in the 
state. The organization is under the 
supervision of the state farm-exten- 
sion work among negroes. 


Instruction in 150 different occupa- 
tions is provided in trade classes of 
evening schools in New York City. In- 
creasing insistence of trade-unions that 
apprentices avail themselves of the in- 
struction offered in evening trade 
classes has resulted in steady expan- 
sion of the work. 


Of 545 courses of study outlined last 
year by the public library of Cincin- 
nati and Hamilton County, Ohio, four- 
fifths were devoted to cultural and one- 
fifth to vocational subjects. The courses 
in greatest demand were of English 
and American literature, travel, child 
study, the short story, psychology, phil- 
osophy, and comparative religion. 


A nature study project involving a 
special study of common birds and in- 
sects for seventh-grade pupils and a 
similar study of trees, flowers, and 
weeds for pupils in the eighth grade 
are in preparation by the department 
of public instruction of Michigan, for 
use in rural agricultural schools. The 
work will combine home and school ac- 
tivities and may be correlated with reg- 
ular courses in English, geography, ag- 
riculture, and general science. 


Since the “bloodless” revolution on 
October 28, 1918, all the events in the 
Republic of Czecho-Slovakia have been 
gathered and assembled in a National 
Film Gallery in Prague. The day of 
the “Revolution,” the arrival of the 
Legionnaires in Prague, and the his- 
torical reception of President Masaryk 
in the new capital, along with the lat- 
est current events from all parts of the 
country, are conserved in this Film 
Gallery for future generations as a 
visualized history of the republic. 


For instruction of hard-of-hearing 
children about 50 teachers are em- 
ployed by public schools in the United 
States, according to report of the com- 
mission on education of the American 
Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing. In addition to pri- 
vate schools for training teachers of 
speech reading, normal courses are of- 
fered in Boston Teachers College, the 
University of Rochester, Johns Hopkins 
University, University of California 
(extension division), Michigan State 
Normal College, and a course is con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Brook- 
lyn Teachers Association. 


Athens, Georgia, is proud of its chil- 
dren’s teeth. Last spring the children 
became so interested in saving their 
teeth that they achieved the proud rec- 
ord of one hundred per cent correc- 
tions. The plan by which it is hoped 
that the schools can maintain their 
high standard is explained in Hygeia 
for December. One simple means used 
by the teachers to insure that work 
needed by the dentists shall be done 


| 
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Here Are Plans for a Party 
the Children Will Never Forget 


H°* children love a party at 
school—something completely 
different from everyday. Write for 
Dennison’s free plans for a party that 
will make their eyes as big as saucers. 
Invitations and decorations they can 
help to make; new games for them 
to play and exciting stunts for them 
to do; refreshments that delight their 
hearts. Complete plans for a darling 
party —and they’re free. Just mail 
the coupon, 


Use Dennison’s Party Goods 


The new issue of the Party Magazine 
is ready, too. Ready with celebra- 
tions for Washington’s and Lincoln’s 
birthdays, Valentine parties, sugges- 
tions for every kind of entertainment 
—a whole storehouse of party lore. 
And don’t forget that supplies of 
every kind—decorations, crepe paper, 


cut-outs, place cards, novelties —are 
waiting for you at your local store 
where Dennison goods are sold, They 
are on sale at stationers, department 
stores, and many drug stores. 

Mail this coupon now for the free 
plans for a different kind of children’s 
party. And why not the newest issue 
of the Party Magazine — it’s only 20c. 


- Drew 








If you want the Party Magazine (Valentine Num- 

ber) enclose 20 cents and check here ............ 
(Why wot let us send you some of the famous Dennison 
Books? Check those you want and enclose 10 for each) 

| ....Crepe Paper Costumes 


....Crepe Teper Flowers 
{ ----Table Decorations Sealing Wax Craft 
..--Decorating Hells 


H 7 
{ ! 
1 Dennison’s, Dept. 24-N, Framingham, Mass. ! 
y Please send me free, plans for } 
a new kind of school party. 
6 AB cansesscsacsstaceenevensnentenenenenes } 
SO ee ee ee } 
ne a ; 
| ] 
| } 
: ! 

} 

' 





free » Teachers 


room? You can. 


teaching profession. 


troductory 


of the International 





How would you control 
Inattention, Cheating, Dis- 
obedience, Disrespect, Gig- 
gling, Truancy, Stubborn- 
ness, Bad Temper, Crying, 
Practical Joking, Whisper- 
ing, and other habits that 
hamper schoolroom = effi- 
ciency? 

The Free Introductory 
Course points the way to a 
solution of all problems of 
discipline that you will en- 
counter in your career, The 


se 


Remember—no cost-—no obligation. 
mail the appended coupon, 


International Academy of Discipline 
Pleasaht Hill, Ohio 


Dept. 21, 


Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


W ourp you like to win the respect, admira- 
tion and obedience of every pupil in your 


re, 


Through natural discipline 
control you can command sure success in the 


Bullying 


It doesn’t matter where you live, or what 
grade you teach, you can have FREE the In- 
Course of Practical School Disci- 
pline prepared by R. C. Beery, A. B. (Colum- 
bia), M. A. (Harvard), and associate faculty 


Academy of Discipline, 


Simply send the appended coupon. 


Why Children Misbehave 


methods discussed also fit in 
with the newest school plans 
of Project-Problem, Social- 
ized Recitation, Accelerated 
Classroom Work, etc, 
Don't be without this 
book. _It means success in 
the all-important part of 
your life work-—lacipline 
control, For you surely 
must realize that the high- 
est academic ability is fu- 
tile without the other vital 
essential of proper discipline, 


Simply sign and 








pe. 


Address 








INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
Dept. 21, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 

Without cost or obligation on_m 

please send me_at once 

Seery’s Introductory Course in Prac- | 

tical School Discipline. 


a 


DISCIPLINE 


Prof. 
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Fine Portraits.” Your School 


At very reasonable cost, you may now embellish the walls of 
your school, and stimulate the interest of your pupils in Amer- 
ican History, with these fine Photogravure Portraits of Wash- 
ington, (as illustrated), Lincoln, Woodrow Wilson and Warren 
G. Harding. Size 22x28 inches Price each (unframed), 
76 cts.; two for $1.40; three for $2.00, postpaid. 


Framed Portraits 


Any of the above framed in our handsome 2-inch Solid Oak 
black or brown frames, complete with frame and glass and 
securely packed for shipment, each §3.90; any two $7.50 
any three $11.10; express extra. 


Artotypes—Famous Paintings 


Celebrated paintings of the old masters and modern painters 
as wel A. series of the highest grade reproductions, furnished 
at moderate cost Over 2 Fees titles, the most opular being: 
The Angelus (Millet) n't You Talk?’ (Holmes) Baby 
Stuart (Van Dyck), Cione of Day (Adan), Boyhood of Lincoln 
(Johnson, Chrint Head at Twelve Years (Hofmann), the Col 
oxseum, The Forum, General Washington on Horse, (Faed), The 
Gleaners (Millet }, The Horse Fair (Bonheur), Madonna (Bo- 
denhausen), Madonna of the Chair (Raphael), Return to the 
Farm (Troy« m), Shepherdess and Sheep (Lerolle), 
(Watts), Sistine Madonna (Raphael) 
ton), The Sower (Millet), 
(Corot), The Horse Shoer 
Washington Crossing the 
(Van Ruysdael). 

Size 22 x 28 inches. Price each (unframed), $1.10; any two 
Any of these subjects supplied beautifully hand-colored at: 
any five, $7.76, postpaid. 


Sir Galahad 
Song of the Lark (Bre- 
Spirit of °76 (Willard), Spring 

(Landseer), Stratford-on-Avon, 
Delaware (Leutze), The Windmill 


2.00; an 
Each (unfr ramed), 


Framed Artotypes 


Any of the above framed in our 2-inch Solid Oak black or brown frames to suit the tone of the 
subject, picture complete with frame and glass and ready to_ hang, securely packed for shipment, each 
$4.15; any two, $8.00; any three, $11. 85; any four, $16.70; * five, $19.55; express extra. (if 
hand-colored Artotypes are wanted, add 65 cents to cost of eac h. Special Picture Catalog mailed free. 

: Sent postpaid 
Special Day Books for February $"\,,pestpaid 

Patriotic Entertainments for Children. Iiy Marie Irish. The only book of “‘after-the-war” patriotic 
entertainments published Contains over sixty original dialogues, plays, songs, exercises ond recita- 
tion 104 pages. Price 40 cents. 

Songs We Like Best. Contains 12 National patriotic airs, 9 popular folk songs, 
and miscellaneous songs. 48 large pages Per copy, 165 cents; per dozen, $1.50. 

Lincoin Day Entertainments. by Joseph ©. Sindelar 160 pages. Price, 40 cen 

Valentine Hearts. By Jean Ross. A fine play for Valentine day in one act for ; te 15 
Price, 26 cents. 

ame Ron Day Entertainments. By Joseph C. Sindelar, 176 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

Good Things for Washington and Lincoln Birthdays. By Marie Irish. 115 pages. Price, 36 cents. 

Polly in telnery- Land, or Glimpses of Washington. By Edith F. A. U. Painton. A very fine Wash- 

yoys and 6 girls. Time, l hr. Scenes easy. Price, 26c. 


ington's birthday play in 4 acts, for 8 or more 
’ Sent postpaid 
Popular Teachers’ Hand Books St, postpaid 
Plays and Games——Cal Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching 
In the First Four Grades Deming 
Two Hundred Games That Teach—Smith 
ope ° Language Games for All Grades—Deming 
S tivated *rimary Activities— Metcalf 41.20 Book only 80; With Cards... 
Simplex Daily Plan Book—for All Teachers .60 Methods and Material for Composition in 
Devices and Diversions for Vitalizing Teach Intermediate and Grammar Grades—Deming 
ing in Intermediate and Grammar Grades (ne Hundred Stories for Reproduction—Grove 
Deming a nee .60 l’rimary Language Stories— Deming 
Trimary Seat Work, Sense Training and Rest Memory Gems—Sindelar 
Games— Smith wane mene 85 Morning Exercises for All the Year—Sindelar 
Number Games for Primary Grades How to Teach Phonics—-Calkins 
Harris-Waldo . . 86 (ne Hundred Lessons in Nature —~-ponstechnctans  ¥ -90 
Practical and Artistic Basketry—Tinsley.... 4.00 easy Things to Draw-—Augsburg 
Our 1928 Catalog of Books and Schoo! Materials mailed free upon request. Every teacher ‘should 
have a copy! It is a guide book to the best of everything 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Dept.1B, 17 East Twenty-third St., CHICAGO 


“THE HOUSE OF BETTER MATERIAL” 


five, $4.80, postpaid. 
1.75; any two, $3.30; 


12 favorite opening 


children, 


Practical Projects 
merton $1. 

r vies ary Ge mmes to Teach Phonetics premencten 80 

i ~ Gleason 


1.00 

















For The Opening Year 


Lad and Other Story Plays 
By Bertha Palmer Lane 


New plays for children to read and 


\N 


act. Those teachers who appre- 


$1.50 


ciate the value of drama in teaching English will welcome this eagerly. 


Little Robin Stay Behind 
By Katharine Lee Bates 


$1.50 


A play for each month in the year by one who needs no introduction to 
the teaching world. January dramatizes good resolutions, and February 


St: Valentine’s Day. 


English C lass Plays for New Americans - - - 


By Emily M. Gibson 


For the teacher in continuation school. 


$1.25 


These plays, Dr. Shiels of 


Teachers College, commends highly for teaching English to the foreign 


born. 
Will 


The patriotic plays are most usable for grade school groups. 

THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Ave., * 
New York _ 


Send 





WANTED: Teachers fox Vacation Work 


this Summer ~¢€Q@/71 


O you know that you can earn 

over $200 a month this coming 
summer? Do you know that after 
you qualify for this interesting posi- 
tion, you have the opportunity to go 
ahead to a bi sition with more 
icesm—enll wh with bright prospects 
for permanent work? 
There are a few openings in a national 
organization in business twenty years 
for teachers of personality and edu- 
cation who are interested this summer 
in exchanging their usual profit- 
less leisure for a vacation of business 
experience and growiug income. 


200 to ‘S00 a Month! 


Teachers with normal school or col- 
lege training (and at least two years ot 
teaching experience) are desired. 
This position gives an opportunity to 
travel, to be associated with congenial 

ople, and the chance to make an 
income of from $200 to $500 a month. 
A thorough training is given to all 
those selected with a guaranteed in- 
come to start. Please give full infor- 
mation as to your age, education, ex- 
perience, and the time you can work 
this vacation, in your first letter, 


Address L. N. Grunder, Desk S, 
7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


|promptly is to have a card signed by 
the dentist when the work is finished. 
It is an honor to have the card hung on 
the board at school and excites the emu- 
lation of other students. It took two 
years of effort for Athens to reach the 
one hundred per cent class. Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Red Cross, den- 
tal societies of the state and the school 
authorities contributed. 


| Quit the Greek-letter societies or 





|quit school, is the ultimatum delivered | 


|by W. M. Kirk, superintendent of the 
East Cleveland, Ohio, public schools, to 
|the 1,870 pupils in Shaw High School 
there. Parents of the pupils are said 
to be backing the fight on the frater- 
nities and sororities which have a mem- 
ene of about 1,000. 


Home study through lesson assign- 
ments published in the daily papers 
aided pupils in schools of Lexington, 
Ky., to continue their school work, 
which was recently interrupted by a 
quarantine to prevent the spread of in- 
fantile paralysis. Assembling of chil- 
dren under 16 years of age was prohib- 
ited by the board of health of the city, 
and the school board decided to publish 
‘assignments daily to enable the 7,500 
pupils detained at home to carry on 
their studies. 


A religious organization, known as 
the College Hill Community Church, 
interdenominational in character, has 
been organized at the State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. About 170 
residents of College Hill have sub- 
scribed as active members, and the 
Sunday services are attended by many 
students, members of faculty, and local 
residents. The Rev. Howland Hanson, 
director of religious education at Des 
Moines University, is the Community 
Church pastor. 


An “International House,” similar to 
that in New York, will be built at the 
University of California, Berkeley. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has donated 
$1,750,000 for it. Individual rooms will 
be provided for nearly 500 students, 
about two-thirds of whom are expected 
to be from other countries, and about 
one-third to be Americans. A part of 
the building will be reserved for wom- 
en. The plans include social halls, din- 
ing rooms, and committee rooms, to fa- 
cilitate the intermingling of students 
of different nationalities. 


Miss Florence McNeil, student in 
Central State Teachers College, Ed- 
mund, Oklahoma, has won the Fifty 
Dollar Prize offered by the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations for 
the best Illiteracy Poster. The award 
was made over many contestants from 
the United States and other countries. 
The theme of Miss McNeil’s poster was 
“Tlliteracy Defeats Democracy.” The 
presentation of the prize was made re- 
cently by Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, 
president of the World Federation of 
Education Associations. 


A permanent summer camp in Mich- 
igan, near Interlochen, has been ar- 
ranged for the National High School 
Orchestra, composed of about 300 high- 
school students from all parts of the 
United States who have been selected 
by their communities as musicians of 
unusual ability. Any high school may 
nominate a candidate for the camp up- 
on payment by the school or other or- 
ganization of a scholarship of $300 to 
meet expense of the eight weeks in 
camp. The site selected is in the heart 
of the northern Michigan summer re- 
sort district. The tract comprises 350 
acres, and includes a natural depres- 
sion which will be developed into an 
amphitheater, seating more than a 
persons, 


For the second time in its twenty- 
five years’ history, the Nobel prize for 
literature has been awarded to a wom- 
an. It is an Italian writer who has 
just won the coveted honor—Grazia 
Deladda, a native of Sardinia, whose 
greatest book, in the opinion of many 
critics, is The Mother (La Madre), 
which is published in America in 
translation by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. In the little inland town of 








(Continued on page 15) 
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—— eee 
NEW 


POSTER SERIES 


Johanna Holm Poster and Sand Table Patterns 
for primary grades and kindergarten prepared 
in book form with complete instructions, photo- 
graphs and suggcstions by the author and 
compiler who is a successful supervising 
teacher in Wisconsin. 


| There are five books in number covering five 
different seasons of the school year. Price &(¢ 
each or $3.50 per set of 5 books if purchased 
at once. 


Write for further information. 


EAU CLAIRE 


BOOK & STATIONERY CO., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


“One Cycle” Geography 
Course by Ridgley and others, for the elemep. 
tary school. Five books to cover the course, 











Nature Study-Health Education —- 
Series for 4th, 6th, and €th grades, by Alice ever offere 
Jean Patterson, No. B. V. 


Ideal Music Series for the first six grades, 
by F. W. Westhoff. 

Ask for catalogue with descriptiens and prices 
of the above and our other publications, 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Normal, fll, 














can supply Literal (75c each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
Parallel Text ($1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations (¢:.% 
each) of Caesar’s Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations, Virgil's Aeneid, 
also translations of Other Ancient and Modern Classics, We as 
also supply any Dictionary published, Including the well know: 
Student’s French, German, Italian, and Spanish two-part Dictios. 
aries, at t $1. 255 Noble's Large Type Spanish-English, English. 
Spanish Di at $4.00 Cash with order. 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 76 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. City 


Distinctive Stationery 


Ideal for personal use and Christmas Gifts, 
sheets (7x10), 100 Envelopes on your choice of White, 
Cafe, Gray, Russet, or Primrose Colored Hammer. 
mill Ripple-finish Bond Paper. Name and addres 
in black ink in either Old English or Plain type, 

















Postpaid, only $1.75. fo, 1040. 
| Shipment within five days. Samples free if de. 
sired. Remit with order. A ed color, type style. 
Print plainly heading desired 
Marjorie A. Spaulding, 4th St., Phillipsburg, Kas 
Complet 
MUSIC LESSONS vc HOME a. 
YOUR 
10 Pict 
10 Lace 
10 Cut- 





You can read music like this quickly 
Write today forour 


17 Cut- 
KLET. It tells howtoleam fp its, et 


FREE BOOKLET. 
to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, ete, 10 Inse 
Beginners or advanced piayers. Your only expense about There is 
2c per day for music and postage used. — 
American School of Music , 27 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago s cow 









l, new device, guides yo corrects 

ae in few da: 3. Bi a in 
Ling in tow oe eretiine FREE 

PERFECT PENMANSHIP INST., Dept. 11, St. Louls, Me 


PLAY S Win Appia 


te ne" of an [theme ee with wit—ga Pr 
comedy-~-BIG and gripping with tragedy—all found 
in our selected catalogue—Sent Free on Request! 
DRAMATIC ye compen’ un 
Dept. 34, 542 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


X Wrote X 


also College Books of All Publishers both new and used st 
reduced prices, We can supply any book published inelud- 
ing Dictionaries in al! Languages, Literal and Interlinear 
Translations of the Classics, Question and Answer Books, 
Review Books, Speaking, Debate Books, Books for Librar 
ies. Send us atrial order, Mention this ~— 

BARNES & NOBLE, Inc., 76 Fifth Ave., New York Ci 

















LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words, Outlines $1.00 
each, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thou! 
words, Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.0. 
JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falis, low 


ed 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


























Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous 7A Here is 
lesson course in writing and mark rH ‘on's Birth 
Short-Story and sample copy of Tue Wales Day, as wi 
MONTHLY free. Wri “usual ap 


bg HOME CORRESPONDENCE SC SCHOOL ass, 


Kodak Prints. 3c Each 


all sizes under 4x6, Finest glossy finish, One 
day service. ROLLS DEVELOPED 10 Cents. 


H. W. SAUNDERS, P.O. Box 308, Boulder, Cole 


KODAK PILMS—yOtjr'fexr cDAK Fs 
mio. 


DEVELOPED 5c— PRINTS 2c each. 


MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, 


ORATIONS, DEBATES, ESSAYS, 


prepared to order. $2.50 per 1,000 words. wile 
LINES. or SHORT PRODUCTIONS, $1.25 corfayton, 0 
| LiteraryAgency, 211 Reisinger Ave., D 
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Mechanicals 


Novelties s# Cut-Outs 
Lace 


Make Valentine Day 
a Red Letter Day 
Bad 


Have a School-Room Post Office 
Captivating Cut-Outs 


BIG VARIETY. No two alike. Novelties, cut-outs, mechanicals, boys, girls, flowers, animals, lace, bock- 
jets, etc. They range in value from two to five cents. Good colors, high class in every detail. Best value 
ever offered. With envelopes. . 





pommacranienaneinisend 25 assorted designs, 60 cents. 


FLAMING HEARTS. Brilliant red, cut-out hearts; 
embossed in bright colors, 3 girl designs, 3 boy designs 





and 2 boys and girls together. All new designs. Des- 
tined to be a _ great favorite. With envelopes. | 
3%x3% inches. 
Mo. 102....... qpnccosacanesness 42 assorted designs, 12 cents. 


HAVE A HEART. Their eyes tell their story. 
Little vamps and susceptible boys. Exquisitely colored. 
Extra heavy. Stand alone. Five designs, 5% x4% 





inches. With envelopes. 

One ft Love ht | 

The Serenade Severs, in ~ on 

Unfair Advantage 

No. 8161—15 cents for our assortment of 6 designs. No. 8161 
LIKE-A-FLOWER. An unusual idea artistically expressed. They 


are og | embossed in natural colors and gold. Attractive sentiments 
0 


suitable for little folks, 
Twelve designs. 2% £8 inches, With envelopes. 








Tulip Sweet Pea 
Wate Lil Bais 
a aisy 
Morning Glory Poppy, etc. | 
No. 1046......... 2 cents each. | 
FOR TRUE-BLUE FRIENDS. A folder of unusual charm and at- 
No. 1046 traction. It is richly embossed in natural colors of flowers and gold. 
Five designs 2% x4 inches. With envelopes. 
Be Fil incsnnsecensensscneessouanpansnnnsannineeanetideesdnbuschsanennashnetiapetiotebuesnessseenee 2 cents each. No. 1040 





Valentine Material 


Complete directions for making the valentines are included with the set. The Valentine Material will 
prove a great delight to the children and will be found to make excellent busy-work. 


CONTENTS 


10 Picture Folders in Color. 

10 Lace Paper Mats of Intricate Design. 
10 Qut-out Hearts. 

17 Cutout Ornaments—Cupids, 
Hearts, ete. 

10 Inserts. 

There is sufficient to make 10 elaborate valentines. If the 
valentines are made in a more simple manner, more can be 
nade from the same amount of material. 


% cents per box; 3 boxes for 90 cents. 





Birds, Flowers, Children, 





Postpald. 


Novelties | 


FOR BEST FRIENDS. We have selected these four designs with the thought that 
eery child has a few “best friends’’ to whom he wants to give a valentine especially 
good-looking and clever. They are exquisitely colored 
and expertly made. Can not be purchased elsewhere 
for twice this price. With envelopes. 

Automobile, cut-out folder. (3% x6% inches.) 
Bullt-Up Folder, tied with red bow, 4 parts. (4% x6 

inches. ) 

Novelty Cut-out, Boys and Girls in row, both sides 

colored. (9% x5% inches.) 

Novelty Cut-out, Four Girls in a row, both sides col- 

ored. (9% x5% inches.) 

a EE 5 cents each; GO cents a dozen. No. 11179 
A booklet containing cut-out covers, printed front_and back with a favor- 
Hearts and valentine greetings also decorate the covers. Ribbon-tied. There are 
Each book contains a 





No. 7000 


VALENTINE STORY BOOKS. 
ite Mother Goose design. 


jut Pages with four black and white illustrations and four full-color illustrations, 


With envelopes. 3% x 6% inches. 
ne designs include—The Queen of Hearts; Three Bears; Little Red Riding Hood; Jack and the Bean 
~y Uld Mother Hubbard and four others. 

ie 


new Mother Goose story in rhyme. 


sdtinieninnieanial 10 cents each; 75 cents per dozen assorted. 


Valentine Gayety Book 


By Mayme R. Bitney. An illustrated new book of suggestions for the celebration of 
Valentine Day in the home, church and school, It contains complete descriptions for 
making clever invitations in great variety, place cards are also 
described and _ illustrated. n appropriate menu is planned 
with a suggestion for a clever menu card as a souvenir of the 
occasion. There is a chapter on decorations which the host. 
ess, teacher or committee will find most helpful. Eight dif- 
ferent types of parties are described minutely. Twenty-five 
stunts and fifteen games are described fully. There is a chap- 
ter on the construction of home-made valentines with appro- 
priate verses for them. The book also contains recitations, 
monologues, songs, drills, dialogues, pare and pantomimes, 
This is a most complete book of its kind published. 


Price, 40 cents. 











Pageants and Plays for Holidays 


is entertainment material for Valentine Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, Washing- 




















int Birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, Arbor ay, May Day, Memorial Day and Closing 
una’? Well as for Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving and Christmas. This is a book of 
“ual appeal on account of the diversity of material contained in it. 


Price, 40 cents. 


Dialogues O’ Pep and Humor 


Mayme R. Ritney. A big collection of original humorous dialogues for both young 
You will find in this new book dialogues for all your requirements. Contents: 
Getting Ahead of the Boys; Aunt Justina’s Lesson; Getting Joe Up in the Morning; A 
Sudden Change; Spoiling a Flirtation; The Quitters; Youthful Boasters; Timid Tillie; A 
Bad Toothache; Enter the Tramp; Teaching a Sunday School Class; Where Flowers Bloom; 
David’s Brave Attempt; The Lost Child; When Tom Laughed; Aunt Maria’s Sudden Re- 
covery; The Country Cousin; A Quiet Spread; A Hundred Dollar Yeast Cake; A Hasty 
Goodbye; Deacon Allen’s Joke; Lemuel’s Little Shock; An Alarming Telegram; Absent- 
minded Husband; Rather Improbable; A Matrimonial Advertisement; Managing a Hus- 
band; Bridget Makes a Mistake; The Genial Mr. Jones; Mr. Hardy Takes a Hand; Ren- 
ville from Racine; The Hat Shop; The Order of Independent Unmarried Women; Father's 




















for each. These will be works of art when 








Diplomacy. Price, 40 cents. 


Ml Orders Filled 
Day Received 














Ilustrated Catalog of Entertainments, Plays, Costumes, Books and Aids, School Supplies, on request. Address 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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"/BEAUTIFUL VALENTINES HIGH GRADE 





Mechanicals 


Humorous ond, brightly colored, 
yme can both la an ° 
2% x3% inches, - plas 


WRIGGLY EYES. Unusual value. 


Adorable little 
You will like 


senuenune 12 cents per dozen. 


Children will have great 
Bright, true colors, Clever mechan- 


boys and girls with big, moyable eyes. 
these. They stand alone. 
No. 8157 


12 designs, 


ANIMAL ACROBATS. 
sport with these. 








ism. Extra heavy, Stand alone, Bight 
inches. With envelopes. se oo 
D Monke: 
Elephant v Pign 
Cat Donkey Parrot 
fi O ‘ ..4 cents each; 
_, | | — SRetRGiEKeReRERR 30 conte. 





BUSY BODIES. 
The colors are gay and harmonious, 


Twelve brand new designs, 


They stand alone, 
6 inches high. 





GIRLS 
Baking Ple Trifle ow 
Traveller Loving Thought 
Boys 
L-o-v-e Traffic 
Ah, There! i? 
Boy with Watch Under His Hat 
EEE 5 cents each; 
12 assorted...... ---.60 cents. 
SPORTS AND PASTIMES. Unusu- 
ally clever. Big value. Coloring attrac- 
tive and action unusual, Extra heavy. 
La rN _ —_ 7% x5 
welve brand new designs, x5 
inches. With envelopes, ? 
GIRLS Boys 
Hidden Heart 


Surely Stuck 
Jocke 


jockey 

Full of Pep 

Bali Player 

At Soda Fountain 
ancers 


Girl and Dog 
Nurse 





Full of Pep 

Bathing Girl 

Cashier 

No. 2000. 
12 as 





SCENIC MECHANICAL NOVELTY. 
giterent. 


B cents each; 
ssoeeeed® Conte, 


depth of construction. 


A box containing ‘ 
twelve valentine 
cards to be colored 
by water colors or 
crayons, Each card 
has an_ attractive 
design in outline, 
simple enough for 
the average child to 
color nicely. Each 












No. 11184 


lopes are provided 


very artistic. 35 cents per box; 4 boxes for $1.00, Postpaid, 

A SURPRISE FOR YOU. Here is a series of valentines 
destined to bring exclamations of surprise from the children, 
Each has its own special feature which is the secret of its 
popularity. Harmonious colors, clever verses. With enve- 


lopes. 8% x5% inches. Twelve designs. 
In a Schoo! Bag A Flowery Message 
Behind the Door Daisies Won't Tell 
In the Park Playing Golf 


Head Over Heels 

Modern Cupid 

Under the Umbrella 

4 cents each; 35 cents per dozen, assorted. 
HIDDEN MESSAGES. A unique novelty on which the 


Key to My Heart 
Snappy Message 





No. 5000 valentine message is cleverly concealed. Children like this 
feature. The colors are bright end attractive. The messages 
are witty. They stand alone. Five designs. With envelopes. 3x 4% inches, 


ioned Bouquet; Flying a Kite; Pierrette; Mailman; Girl with Slate. 
No. 4000.........-.00---00-+ 





Lace Valentines 


HEART AND SQUARE BOOKLETS. A beautiful paper lace valentine. Ar- 
isti 2 j , embossed in colors and gold. unning kiddies peep out 
eS a a through the lace mats. Many fe 5%x5% 
inches. With envelopes. 

No. 1014.........../ 4 cents each; 40 cents a dozen. 


Washington and Lincoln 
Celebrations 


By Evelyn Simons. This book has been arranged 
to fill every need in celebrating the birthdays of our 
two best-loved patriots. It contains a wealth of 
new and interesting material. Contents: Part 1 

For Primary Grades) 19 recitations, 11 exercises, 
drills, 8 songs and 6 dialogues; Part 2 (For In- 
termediate Grades) 12 recitations, 6 exercises, 8 
dialogues, 2 songs and 2 drills; Part 3 (For Gram- 
mar Grades) 15 ‘recitations, 3 exercises, 3 plays, 2 
songs, 2 drills, tributes and quotations, stories and 


signs, 





Valentine Cards to Color 











No. 8157 


These valentines are unusual in action and design. 


With envelopes. 


Toll-Tale Heart 
Cook 





Something entirely 
By a clever arrangement of parts the following have 
nm reproduced in miniature, giving both breadth, heighth and 
Nothing like this has ever been offered 


before. They will meet with instant popularity in your school, 
The colors are bright and artistic, Made of heavy stock, 
They stand alone. 
Four designs. 5% x6%, 2 inches deep. With envelopes. 
A Schoolroom A Restaurant 
A Motor Bus A Ball Game 
4 ee 10 cents each; 75 cents per dozen. 


colored by upper grade pupils. The designs are up-to-date and 


No. 4000 


Designs include—Old-fash- 
wounneored 3 cents each; 10 for 25 cents. 














facts. Price, 40 cents. 


Washington’s Hacking Hatchet 


An eccentric motion song for boys. 
oughly up-to-date version at the old story of the hatchet. 
the hit of your entertainment. Price, 35 cents. 


Recitations O’ Pep and Humor 


Ry Noel Flaurier. For intermediate and upper grades, There are 125 original reci- 
tations. Some are on general topics while others are based on school and home events, 
There is a ;roup especially for girls and one especially for boys. There are many drama- 
tized selections and a group of longer selections especially suited for Prize Contests. 
Partial Contents: The Fatal End of Mrs. Hen; Foolish Fears; Castles in the Air; Re- 
port Card Day; Fractions and Cakes; Made-to-Order World; Never Satisfied: A Home- 
made Orchestra; Radio Wrangles; Brother’s Conceit; Bobby’s Grammar: Just Boys; 
Sister’s Hand-Me-Downs; That Awful Muffler; Wild West Days; Dear Lizzie; A Tele- 
phone Fan; My Nose Tells; ete. A “‘sure-to-please”’ book for a ‘‘hard-to-please” teacher. 

Price, 40 cents. 


First and 
Jefferson Sts. 








Dayton, Ohio 


je Irish and music by Edna Randolph Worrell. A thor- 
bay fg Aw bm Three verses and a chorus that will prove to be 
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[ INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDY SERIES ] 











Cover Pictures from 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
Now Obtainable in Two Sizes 


Same Size as on Covers andin 
Miniature Size as Shown Here 
BOTH SIZES IN FULL COLOR 





Wrom a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Pub. Co, 


er . pr i: * " mao ml mt 
ss 
ee : 
~ ~~ treme, |e 
— = ee = -- =< <= 
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From « Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit "ub. Co 





From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Photographic Co. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 





No. 34 FEEDING HER BIRDS Millet [tor full color reproductions of famous paintings 


for picture study which are appearing monthly 

on the covers of Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans may now be had in the Instructor Picture 
Study Series in two sizes as follows: 








List of Subjects 
Now Available in Both Sizes— 








) 
J 


tem 








- ‘<i , ( 
(1) Large Pictures, the same in size and coloring ° ~—r 
as they appear on the covers of the magazine, Large Pictures and Miniatures 22 J 
mounted as described below; ‘ Lower 
(2) Miniature Pictures in the size shown at left * The hm aan The G 
and in the same colors as the large pictures. . Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur complete 
The same study material which appears in the . Dignity and Impudence—Landseer ¥ for 
magazine is furnished with both the large pictures . na ag etary ad rs 
ini i ° y e ver—Lerotle 
and miniatures as explained below. 4474 oo —~ 
u. s. Pique Constitution—“Old Iron- sls 
° sides” —Johnson 
Lar ge Full Color P ictures Tacs Indian Reestin Con—Couse AE 
‘ e out—“All’s Well”—Homer 
For the Teacher , The Windmill—van Rw sdael a Ay 
Each picture (the same in size and coloring as on - The Return of the Mayflower—Boughton [Bi 
the cover of the magazine) is mounted on a heavy . thy a tey F “pes 
white mat, size 9% x 12% inches, and is enclosed in ° Soalne-—ikenne an ye A 
a folder of heavy art paper, size 10x 13 inches. On ” The Helping Hand—Renouf — 
the inner pages of the folder is printed the study . The Knitting Lesson—Millet 
material which appears in the magazine, consisting . Madonna of the Chair—Raphael s 
of the story of the picture, story of Y » — ques- . og ae Oe pe oe Pee 2 
ti t the pupils, suggestions to the teacher, etc. . The Boyhood of Raleigh—Millais tents 
wa peace pep — , - The Sackville Children—Hoppner ders for 
PREPAID PRICES OF LARGE PICTURES - A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 
: - Miss Bowles—Reynolds 
gow Gane of any one or assorted oe es Weshingten Crossing the Delaware— 
“« “” “ a or - eutze 
aan oo we 6 - oo eine een | . Detail of Sistine Madonna—Raphael 


Full Color Miniatures 
For the Pupils 


These miniatures, on sheets of uniform size (3% 
x4% inches), reproduce with the same fidelity as 
the larger pictures all the -colors of the original 
paintings. Folders containing the study material 
which appears in the magazine may be obtained with 
the miniatures as explained below. 


PREPAID PRICES OF MINIATURES 
2 Cents Each for 60 or More 


Assorted as Desired 
* Study Folders for Each Subject 2 Cents Each 


QUANTITY PRICES 


To schools desiring to order the miniatures in 
quantities sufficient to provide for the needs of a 
large number of pupils, they will be supplied in 
packages of one dozen of a subject, with a study 
folder included with each package, at the following 
prices: 


Less than 5 dozen (5 packages)”......... 

5 or more dozen (5 or more packages)"........ 
25 or more dozen (25 or more packages)*... 
100 or more dozen (100 or more packages) 


-25 cents per dozen 
-.-20 cents per dozen 
15 cents per dozen 
«12 cents per dozen 














*Orders may be made up of one or assorted subjects, but 
the packages containing one dozen of a subject cannot be 
broken except when a fractional dozen of a subject is de- 
sired in addition to one or more full dozens in order to 
exactly provide for the number of pupils in each class 
or grade, 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 








The Flying Cloud—Patterson 

The Horse Fair—Bonheur 

Road Through the Trees—Corot 
The Storeroom—de Hooch , 
Madonna of the Magnificat—Botticelli 
Interior of a Cottage—Israels 


George Washington—Stuart 
The Money Counter—Murillo 
Feeding Her Birds—Millet 

. The Painter’s Sons—Rubens 
The Grand Canal, Venice—Turner 
The Rail Splitter (Abraham Lincoln)— 
Ferris 

. Return to the Farm—Troyon 

- Autumn—Mauve 

. The Gleaners—Millet 
Fog Warning—Homer 

. Holy Night—Correggio 

- Oxen Plowing— Bonheur 

. Harp of the Winds—Martin 


READY EARLY IN JANUARY 


. The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 
The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds F 
47. Madame LeBrun and Daughter—Vigee- 
LeBrun 
48. Joan of Arc—Bastien-Lepage 
49. Mona Lisa—Da Vinci 
50. The Blue Boy—Gainsborough 
51. Portrait of the Artist—Rembrandt 
52. The Angelus—Millet 
53. Children of the Shell—Murillo 
54. Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 


Other Subjects to Be Added 


The above list will be constantly extended by Ss 
addition of suitable subjects, of which full co 
reproductions will be available in both the larg¢ 
pictures and miniatures. Ask us to send you 
lists as issued, 


Instructions for Ordering 


When ordering, give the number and title of each 
picture, state whether you wish the large size of 
the miniatures and give the quantity desi 

each size. 
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The GOLDEN BOOK of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


“The Best All-round Song Book” 








) 


OF THE WORLD’S BEST SONGS 
ALL IN ONE BOOK FOR ONLY 


Lower Prices in Quantities—See Below 


20c 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs isa 
«mplete song book for schools of all kinds 
ad fer assembly and community singing. 
Itcontains a choice collection of folk songs, 
sered songs, classical songs, inspirational 









wngs, songs for special occasions, an ex- 
wllent selection of children’s songs, a com- 
plete list of national and patriotic songs 
md an unusually large and desirable col- 
ketion of songs for Christmas. 
also a number of rounds and several tunes 
liable for marches and drills, so that 
iultogether it will meet every need. 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed from newly 
ved plates on a good quality of paper, 
d attractively bound 


There are 


in covers made from 


“rope stock” which is very tough and durable. 














bide With Me 
louette 


imerica 
imetica the Beautiful 
Laurie 
at 
d Lang Syne 
! Baal Black Sheep 
itle Hymn of the Re- 
Bells of Scotland 
“y The (Bound) 
. The 
my Me Back to Old 
Virginn 
pemin’ Thro’ the Rye 
: Say Brahms 
Ne ; 
the Hall anal 
ak to Me ‘Only 
e Or 
t, The ” 
yard, The 
mt Noel, The 
Sweet Afton 
oubadour 





e Eyes 
With 





ov Gently, 
— Tre 
» Yown, Moses 

Be With You Till 
4° eet Again - 
; ur Nativ 
land tive 
d Night (Round) 
oa Night, Ladies 
mduation Song 
hastic Relief, A 
to the Chief 
t! The Herald Angels 
[Tara's Halls 
» That Once Thro’ 
9, Holy, Holy 
hers Home. » 
an eave ee 
DYe Do 
un Lullaby 
(at, Cloaming 
Right Cle; 


® giet of My Soul 


Ay Old St. Nicholas 
to the World . 

















Mayourneen_ 
Jome Fires 


* American Hymn 


Upon the Mid- T 
ar 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 
Price 20 cents a copy. 
cents a copy, postpaid. 

for a full hundred copies or more ordered 
one time, shipped to one address, $13.09 a 
transportation payable by »urchaser. 


| Partial List of the Songs Included 


12 or more copies, 
Special rate on or- 


Largo 

Last Rose of Summer 
Laugh Provoker, A 
Lead, Kindly Light 
Lightly Row 

Little bore 


Loreley, 
Love's Old Sweet Song 
Luther’s Cradle Hymn 
MacDonald's Farm 
March of Men of Harlech 
Marseillaise Hymn 
Merrily, Merrily (Round) 
Michigan, My Michigan 
Mummy Song, The 
My Bonnie T 
My Faith Looks Up to 
My Old Kentucky Home 
Nearer, My God, to Thee 
O Little Town of Beth- 


lehem 
O Me! O My! (A Toast) 
Old Black Joe 
Old Folks at Home 
Old Oaken Bucket, The 
Onward, Christian Sol- 


iers 
Perfect Day 
Reuben and 
Robin Adair 
Robin Redbreast 
Rocked in the Cradle of 
the Deep 
Scotland's 
(Roged) 
Silent Night 
miles 
Solomon Levi 
Spanish Cavalier,The [The 
Star Spang) Banner, 
Sweet and i 
Swing Low, Sweet Char- 
There’s Music in the Air 
hree Fishermen, e 
Vacant Chair, The 
We Three Kings of 


Rachel 


Burning 


y 
When You and I Were 
Young. Maggie 
While 8 sper s Watched 
Their Flocks 
ork, for the Night is 
Coming 


~tnd 102 other songs just as good. 


Send today for as many copies of the 

k of Favorite Songs as you 
‘for your school. 
value ever offered in a song book. 


\ OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


You will find it the 


Mee Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 
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WHY WE CELEBRATE 





THE 
ALL 


THE 
THE 


This 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


A NEW YEAR'S GIFT—For January ist. 
ton’s Birthday. 


1st. 
BETTER WALKING—For May Day 
HEAT WAVES—For Mid-Summer 


ber 25th, 


the persistent 
hools for 


By Marjorie Woods 
CONTENTS 
BIRTHDAY BALL—For Washing- 
FOOL’S. DAY WISDOM—For April 


DRUID OAK—For Hallowe'en. 
CHRISTMAS ANGEL—For Decem- 





book came into existence because of 
demand on the part of 


ple and effective plays pre- 





sion 


One 


pared for special occasions and holidays. 
Each of the plays in this volume is pre- 
pared not only for an occasion, but is a 
dramatization of the origin of that occa- 


in history. 
Bound Volume. Price $1.50. Postpaid $1.C0. 





perin 


One 


SHORT PLAYS FROM AMERICAN HIS- 


Preface by Dr. William M. Davidson, Su- 


Seven one-act plays for classroom use in 
Grammar Schools and Junior High Schools. 


TORY AND LITERATURE— 
SCHOOL EDITION 
By Olive Price 


tendent Pittsburgh Public Schools. 


Bound Volume. Price $1.25. Postpaid $1.35. 








SAMUEL FRENCH 


Thos. R. Edwards, Managing Director 
25 West 45th St. 


Incorporated 1898 


New York City 











ote ets pict 
wrote, whi ~ 

U wrote, *'! cl $26 
graduate. Good 


No 
1” $8.98 a0 
ee a ke et 


needed if you, agra at home, by 
eens te 
$100 a week. 


Series cates saree 
Set Free Book. ieee 


WASHINGTON 
4117-15th St., N. W., 


SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
Dept. 421F, Washington, D.C. 





Aipention Teachers 


Send us one of 
your favorite 


Film Negatives and 25c. Will make you a Jiffo 


Pocket Mirror, hand tinted. 


Makes a nice Holida 


Gift. Send to AZ-U-LYK-M PHOTO SERVIC 
Dept. O, Bristol, Vermont. 





Learn at Home 


INTERIOR 


., 4 
yo Wp): 
f se 


Make 


Decorating or Beautify Your 


WHETHER you make Interior Deco- 
rating your profession, or take it 
up to beautify your own home, 
either case you will find learning by 
this easy home-study way a joy! No 
pony ex 

nent New 


personal 


in a few short months, the practical 
penefit of their many years of 


perience. 
Start your preparation now. Then de- 
cide which you would like: a digni- 


fied full 


profitable business of your own; an au- 
thoritative source o 
how to keep your home charmingly ar- 
tistic and attractive; a definite means 
of increasing your cultural knowledge 
and social prestige. 


Our new 40-page illustrated book 


explains 
tunities 
as this 
method. 
National 
tion, 


National 
Dept. 


copy of the new book ‘Interior Decorating for 


Name . 


Address . 
nee 


Dept. 41, 119 
Street, New York City. 
—enme ae oe ee 


4 265— 
ut S S25.. 
BS aN 


a a4 
ve YW), 


Money in Professional 


Home 
in 


rience necessary. Prom- 
ork Decorators give you 
instruction; and you gain, 


ex- 


or part time occupation; @ 


information on 


ree Booklet Tells All 


in detail the splendid oppor- 
in Interior Decoration, as well 
most successful home-study 
Write for your copy_today. 

School of Interior Decora- 

West 57th 


School of Interior Decoration 


41, 119 West 57th Street, New York City. 
You may send me, FREE and without opligation a 


rofit.’’ 









Educational Notes 


(Continued from page 12) 


childhood among shepherds, peasants, 
and small landholders such as she has 
portrayed in her various stories of Sar- 
dinian life. After her marriage she 
went to live in Rome, where she has 
been writing for about thirty years. 


Ability to swim is a requirement for 
graduation in nineteen public and in 
twenty-nine private colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States. 


In 1912, only one state teachers’ 
association had a full-time secretary— 
California; in 1923, 24 states had full- 
time secretaries. To-day 34 states are 
thus served. 


Superintendent Roy P. Wisehart of 
Union City, Ind., has been appointed 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion to succeed Charles F. Miller, who 
resigned to become superintendent of 
the Indianapolis schools. 


Randall J. Condon, superintendent 
of schools in Cincinnati, has purchased 
the old schoolhouse in his native town 
of Friendship, Maine, refitted it, and 
presented it to the community. Both 
Superintendent Condon and his mother 
taught in the old building. 


Hereafter, five years of training be- 
yond the eighth grade will be required 
for teachers’ certificates in Wisconsin. 
The fifth year is for professional prep- 
aration and practice teaching. En- 
rollments in rural training institutions 
show a marked increase this year. Oc- 
tober attendance was as follows: High 
school training departments, 318; 
County Rural Normals, 1,035; Rural 
departments, Teachers’ Colleges, 329. 


The Wisconsin Bankers Association 
furnishes speakers in the public 
schools of the state for a series of 
short talks on banking and elementary 
economics. These topics are suitable 
for the seventh and eighth grades and 
for high schools. Most of the county 
bankers’ associations have a committee 
on public education, and teachers and 
principals who are interested may se- 
cure local speakers through it. 


The number of qualified students 
who fail to be admitted to American 
educational institutions may seem larg- 
er than it really is, because of the grow- 
ing practice of students in applying for 
admission to several institutions simul- 
taneously. This point is made by Pres- 
ident Daniel L. Marsh of Boston Uni- 
versity in his annual report. In his 
opinion, so far as Massachusetts is 
concerned, the colleges and universities 
in that state could actually accommo- 
date more students than now present 
themselves for registration. 


Legislation to promote adult educa- 
tion and citizenship has been enacted 
in 29 states and the District of Colum- 
bia. In 24 states instruction of adult 
illiterates is conducted under state su- 
pervision, and in 13 states full-time su- 
pervisors of elementary instruction for 
adults have been provided, as shown by 
a study of public education for adults 
for the years 1924-26, by L. R. Alder- 
man, specialist in adult education, of 
the Interior Department, Bureau of 
Education. Classes for the instruction 
of adult illiterates, native or foreign 
born, were maintained during 1924-25 
with an enrollment of 306,219 persons, 
and during 1925-26 with an enrollment 
of 314,640 persons. 


A committee of the New Joneey Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs is making a 
move to eliminate songs which have a 
military tendency from use in schools. 
Their special point is to do away with 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” and all 
other national songs containing refer- 
ences to war. This is esteemed a nec- 
essary step toward world peace. The 
suggestion is made that “America, The 
Beautiful” be substituted for “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” . They state 
that the former is the much more sing- 
able of the two and is more in keeping 
with the spirit of the times. The de- 
sire is to have songs which express 
world friendship in place of those with 
warlike expressions, 
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$1140 
A YEAR 


PICK YOUR JOB 


Railway Postal Clerks 
Cit ail Carriers 
City Post Office Clerks 
General Office Clerks 


STEADY POSITIONS 


These are steady positions. Strikes, 
poor business conditions, or politics will 
not affect them. Government employees 
get their pay for twelve full months 
every year. 

$1,900 TO $2,700 A YEAR 
Railway Postal Clerks get $1,900 the 
first year, being paid on the first and 
fifteenth of each month. $79.17 each 
pay day. Their pay is quickly increased, 
the maximum being $2,700 a year. 
$112.50 each pay day. 


TRAVEL—SEE YOUR COUNTRY 








Railway Postal Clerks, like ali Government employ- 


yearly vacation of 15 working days (about 

aye) On runs, they usually work 3 days and 
have days off duty or in the same proportion. 
During this off duty and vacation, their Ry contin- 
ues just as though they were working. hey travel 
on a@ pass when on business and see the country. 
When they grow old, they are retired with a pension. 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
POSTOFFICE CLERKS 


Clerks and Carriers now commence at $1,700 a 
year and automatically increase $100 a yeer to 
$2,100 and $2,300, They also have 15 days’ paid 
vacation. Many February examinations will be held 
throughout the country. City residence is unnecessary. 


GOVERNMENT CLERK 


(Open to men and women 18 or over) 

Salary $1,140 to $1,860 a yeor, Pleasant clerical 
and filing work in the various government depart- 
ments at Washington, D. C., and other cities through- 
out the country. 


IS YOUR JOB STEADY ? 


Compare these conditions with your present or your 
prospective condition, perhaps changing positions fre- 
quently, no chance in sight for PERMANENT em- 
ployment; frequently out of a position and the year's 
average salary very low. D YOU GET $1,900 
EVERY YFAR!?_ HAVE YOU ANY ASSURANCE 
THAT A FEW YEARS FROM NOW YOU WILL 
GET $2,100 to $2,700 A YEAR? 

YOU CAN GET THEM 

These positions are not hard to get. Country resi- 
dents and city residents stand equal chance, Experi- 
ence is unnecessary, and political influence is not 
permitted, Let us show you how. 


GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 
Fill out the following coupon. Tear it off and 
mail it today—now, at once, 
DO IT NOW—tThis investment of two cents for a 
postage stamp may result in you getting a Govern- 
ment Job. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. 7242, Rochester, N. Y. 

(Not connected with U. 8. Government.) 

Rush to me entirely free of charge (1) a full de- 
scription of the position checked low; (2) Pree 
Copy of 82 page book, “How To Get a U. 8. Gov- 
ernment Job”; (3) A list of the U. 8. Government 
Jobs now obtainable; (4) Send particulars telling 
how I can get the position 1 have chec 
(] Railway Postal Clerk.................0-- ($1900-$2700) 
{_] Postoffice Clerk.......... --eee ($1700-$2300) 
[j City Mall Carrier.................-..0-+- 
[] Rural Mail Carrier.... 

{] Government Clerk .... 


ees, have a 
8 d 







($1140-§1860) 


(C) Income Tax Auditor...........----.--+ ($2040-$3000) 
BIG PAY pesrrione Her GOVERNMENT 


Check those on which you wish valuable book 
and FREE SAMPLE INSTRUCTIONS. 
(] Sclentific Salesmanship 
Gown Designing, Dress Making, Ladies Tailoring 
1 Millinery Designing and Making 
[] Expert Automobiie Repairing and Engineering 
(j Training in Business 


Name 





Address 


Use This Coupon Before You Mistay it. 
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$100 for One Good } 
Commercial Drawing 


Safety Essay Prizes 


Bethel Pugh, 13-year-old schoolgirl 
of Pueblo, Col., has been named win- 
ner of the 1925-26 national safety essay 
contest of the Highway Education 
| Board. The judges were Mrs. Curtis 
D. Wilbur, wife of the Secretary of the 
| Navy; Miss Gertrude B. Lane, editor 
| of The Woman’s Home Companion, and 
| Mrs. John B. Henderson of Washing- 
ton, D. C. First place in the national 
safety lesson contest conducted under 
| the same auspices was won by Miss 
| Elizabeth M. S. Laughton, a teacher at 
yaston School, South Boston, Mass. 
| The judging committee comprised Dr. 
Augustus O. Thomas, Commissioner of 
Education for Maine and President of 
the World Federation of Education 
Associations; Senator Simeon D. Fess 
and J. N. Mackall, Chairman of the 
Maryland State Roads Commission. 
The prizes are given by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 
The first award in the essay contest 
was a trip to Washington and a gold 
watch; in the lesson contest, $500 and 
a trip to Washington. The winners 
were received by President Coolidge 
while in Washington. 

Other prize winners were: Second 
national essay prize, Miss Mary K. 
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Become An Artist 
This Tested Way 


“T HOUsANDS who never dreamed they could draw 


\ 
' 
| 
| 





can now become artists at home, in spare time, by | Bogan of Junction City, Kan.; third 

amazingly simple way Students write telling us they 4 | ° Mi ° ; 
never realized that learning to draw could be so sim- | National essay prize, iss Julia Smith 
ple Many are able to earn good money making | of East Hartford Conn.: second na- 

drawings before completing our training. Miss Hart- , “2 ry ~ Abe 

leigh made $255 after 12 lessons; David Gould made tional lesson prize, Miss Anna E. 

225 on one job while still just a student D V. ) y . ; 
Fritsch wrote: “I earn $10 to $15 a day.” Fagan of Waterbury, Conn. ; third 
Money in Commercial Art national lesson prize, Miss Lynda 


Millions of dollars are being spent this year on ad- 
vertising and story illustrations, commercial designs, 
and cartoons, And even more will be spent next 


Helhoff of Sherman, Cal. 


ear. Commercial art is a tremendous field——and a | ones 

field where very big money is gladly paid anyone who William McAndrew, the suspended 
ean produce good art work. Advertisers, magazines ej ; “hie ic ; 
newspapers, printing houses, business concerns all city superintendent of Chicago, 1S still 


in a state of “suspension.” His “trial” 
is proceeding by easy installments at 
weekly intervals. The charge is made 
that the proceedings are being purpose- 
ly prolonged by the prosecution so that 
they may last until after the expiration 


need trained artists Competent artists easily earn 
from $50 to over $250 a week. Why don't you too 
enter this “fascinating, big pay business?"’ 


Learn To Draw By This Simple Method 

You will be amazed at the simplicity of this tested 
method—amazed too at your rapid progress. You start 
at the rery simplest fundamentals, yet almost before 
you realize it, you are taught how to fy salable 


wor It's actual fun learning to draw this way. 
You learn at home yet your work receives the per- of Mr. McAndrew’s term on January 
sonal attention and criticism of competent Art In- 


lst. The charge against him of “in- 
subordination” has been largely lost 
sight of in the attacks upon the claimed 
“pro-English” character of history 
textbooks in use in Chicago schools. 
At one of the recent sessions Mr. Mc- 
Andrew walked out from the hearing 
after presenting a statement which pro- 


structors Many students actually sell enough work 
during their training to pay for it many times over! 


Mail Coupon for FREE BOOK 
A new handsomely illustrated book has just been 
inted, which gives all the most up-to-date informa- 
jon on the thousands of wonderful opportunities in 
Commercial Art and shows how this startling, simple 
method enables you to enter this fleld. It tells about 
our students——their successes——what they say—ac- 
tual reproductions of their work—how they made big 
money while studying. This attractive book will be 


sent without cost or obligati Send for it. Mail : 

coupon NOW. (No salesman will call). w” | tested against the character of the pro- 
WAGHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, INC., ceedings and in which he stated that 

Room 421-7, 1116-i15th St., N.W., Washington, DBD. C. 


he would not return until the testimony 
produced had some bearing upon the 
charges made. In accordance with this 
decision he was also absent at the last 
hearing which was devoted largely 
to an attack on a certain history text 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, 
Room 421.-F, 11165-i165th St., N.W., Washington, 0. C. 
Please send me without cost or obligation your new 
book on art, “Quick, Easy Way to ‘ecoms an Art- 
ist," and details of your offer to new students. 


Nam ; A eveen 
wn Wells ammo plainly ond state whether Sie-. tise. os tates) by Professor Muzzey of Columbia Uni- 
Pe versity, which is in very general use 
throughout the country. The late C. H. 

—_— TE 


Levermore, recipient of the $100,000 
Bok peace prize and associated with 
many of the world peace organizations, 
was prominently included in the de- 
nunciation. Adjourned for another 
week. 





can you get along 
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HOW wis: 


TYPEWRITER 


As important today as the telephone. 
Typewrite your correspondence, keep 
carbons of important letters. Write 


Teachers examine pupils by question 
and give them marks upon their an- 
swers after deliberation. The marks 


like a business man, Save time. Own a are recorded in books. Pupils give 
standard remanufactured Underwood, L.C. teachers marks, but not upon questions 
gh LO 2. aR and not with deliberation, and the 

EZ terms and 10 DAYS’ FREE marks are not recorded. But the un- 


bargains. 
TRIAL. Save Money——Write Today 


W. Randolph St. 
. 1091, 


recorded mark of the teacher is the 
° 654 most important thing in education.— 
Young Typewriter Co. Deank Lend. 


Typewriter Headquarters, 





“The Magic Charm” is a new oper- 
etta for children which should be found 
very popular for school entertainments. 
The words for the book and lyrics are 
written by Sarah Grames Clark and 
the music by Winifred Moore. The ex- 
cellent work of both of these is famil- 
iar to our readers through their con- 
tributions to our columns. There are 
thirteen musical numbers which are 
very tuneful and the characters in- 
cluded—the princess and attendants, 
with goblins and bats—afford oppor- 
tunity for simple but attractive cos- 
tuming and a wide range in the cast. 
It is arranged so that pupils of one 
grade or of all of the grades from the 
third to the eighth may be included. 
Published by J. S. Fearis & Bro., 2204 
Ainslie Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








HISTORY TEACHERS! 


The Spanish and French Period in American History 
will lose its glamour for your pupils if you must inter- 
rupt your stories with the dictation of facts. 

“NEW WORLD ADVENTURES” 
invites the child-mind to explore it and saves YOU— 
both in time and precious strength. Send Five Cents 
for a Sample Copy. There are other outlines that 
cover other periods of American History. 

SAMUEL 0. KUHN, 3100 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

















Write for full descriptive literature 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION 


jacturers, Producers and Distributors of 
527 South La Salle St 












NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





January | 








You will always be supplied with an abundance of 
Plans, Ideas and Material if you have the NEW 


INSTRUCTOR 
PLAN BOOK 


For Teachers of All Grades 


Three Volumes 


I—AUTUMN PLANS 
II—WINTER PLANS 
III—SPRING PLANS 


HESE three volumes present a 
great variety of seasonable 
teaching plans (with an abun- 

dance of material for carrying them 
out) classified as follows: 


Scr 





Biography Nature Study 
Games Picture Study 
Geography Plays and 
History Exercises 
Hygiene Poems Songs 
Literature and Projects 
Language Scat Work 


The subjects covered are prac- 
tically the same in all three volumes 
thus carrying these subjects through 
the entire school year. 


The Work of Specialists 


The plans and material in these 
books have been prepared by many 
teaching specialists of high standing 
in the branches represented. 

The selection, arrangement and 
editing have been done by Miss 
Florence Rae Signor, of the edito- 
rial staff of Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans in collaboration with 
prominent educators. 

The following details regarding 
a few of the departments will give 
an idea of the wealth of material 
afforded: 

In the department devoted to 
Language and Literature there are 
57 pages of text giving selections 
and methods of presenting. 

Picture Study has 78 pages and 
46 pictures are shown with stories 
of the pictures and artists, and 
methods of study. 

There are 48 pages of Biography 
with 33 characters used in school 
study. 





54 pages are given to Projects, 
with a variety of subjects, and 89 
games are included in the 30 pages 


devoted to that section. The other 
subjects named are as fully treated. 


An abundance of seasonable enter- 
tainment material will be found under 
the headings of Plays and Exercises, 
Poems, and Songs—116 pages in all. 

The wealth of illustrations is a note- 
ble feature. Not only is the text pro- 
fusely illustrated throughout but there 
are also a large number of designs and 
patterns for seat work, construction 
work, paper cutouts, posters, booklets, 
cards, calendars, etc., and many pit 
tures of birds, trees, flowers, and ani- 
mals in the sections on Nature Study 

The three volumes are each 6% 1 
9% inches and contain a total of 6. 
ages; binding is full cloth in Royal 

lue with title in blue and buff. 


Order Now---Pay Later = 


You need not send cash with your 
order unless you prefer, for we gladly 
extend credit until February 15th 
Simply fill out the coupor 
below, mail to our nearest 
office and the books will 
be sent to you promptly. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Cal. 








Price, set of three 60 
volumes complete, postpaid — 


Instructor Plan Books - - $3.60 _ $ 4.90 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, l yr. 2.00 | Only name 


Order Now and Pay February 15th 


If More Convenient 

















Use This | 
Order 
Vey 


Danéville, N. Y., or 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., fe can Poolag © FA 


Place cross (X) Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instrac 
squarge at right Line Plan Books, complete in three volumes. Price $3.60. 

a 
}- pooks C] Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instruc 
Books end the tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes and enter (or ¢% 


tend) my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 
one year, at your special combination price of $4.90. 


reser eet hj.in one of the squares [] I am enclosing payment herewith. 


: 


right 
as to payment. "] I agree to pay not later than Feb. 15th, 1928. 
N No, vi 
a i ies ee St ee es ee Al ee — 
Al 
LS LS LE LR tw 
SE ee ee Oe a eee a Cr — Senc 
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March’s Valentine Page 


Our complete catalog, THE TEACHERS HAND BOOK, sent free on request 















No, V468. 





can not be successfull 
ee end 10 feet long 

No. V1. 
No. V2. 


Cupids and Hearts (vertical). 
Cupids and Hearts (horizontal). 


Valentine Crepe Papers. 


DENNISON’S DECORATED CREPE PAPER. Appropriate designs 
for any St. Valentine occasion. yn! made for decorative pur- 
= with cut-out possibilities. In folds 20 inches wide and 10 feet 
ong. We offer five different designs for Valentine's Day. Name 
design wanted. 
No. V465. Kissing Children. 
No. V467. Dancing Girls. 
No. V468. Lace Valentines, 
Tllustrated. 
Price, 30 cents per fold, $2.60 per dozen folds, assorted designs, 
postpaid. 

DENNISON’s PLAIN CREPE PAPER. Quality same as above 
but in solid colors. When cut in strips, this crepe makes very attrac- 
tive streamers, etc., for home, school and auditorium decoration. In 
folds 20 inches wide and 10 feet long. We offer two numbers for St. 
Valentine purposes. State color wanted. 

No. 81. Red No. 11. White. 

Price, 20 cents per fold; $1.60 per dozen folds, postpaid. 


No. V469. Cupids and Hearts. 
Illustrated. 
No. 296. Hearts and Flowers. 


Crepe Paper Borders. 


Valentine crepe paper borders for the blackboard, for table decora- 
tion, streamers, etc. Make effective decorations where the wider 
used. Designs printed on white crepe in red and gold. In 
Order by number. rice, 10 cents per fold; $1 

i Design similar to No, V2. 

See illustration. 
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No. HB100. Pp 


CANDY HEARTS. 
Heart Boxes or other favors. 
















HEART STREAMER 
No. V4. Cut-out decora- 
tive border with streamer 
and hearts all neatly die- 
cut from red crepe paper, 
See illustration. In folds 
6% inches wide and 
feet long. 

Price, 10 cts. per fold; 
$1.00 per dozen folds, 
postpaid. 


Red Satin Heart Boxes. 


Beautiful little heart-shaped boxes made of red cardboard and hav 
jon tops. : 
favor. Also appropriate as gifts for both adults and children, 
these Valentine souvenir boxes, State number wanted. 

o. HBG Size, 2 inches. 
paid. Sample, 8 cents. 
Size, about 3 inches. 





No. HB1CO. Holds 1% ounces. 
postpaid. mple, 12 cents. 

0. HB150. Sine, about 4 inches. Holds 4 ounces, 

tpai Sampli cents. 





Valentine Candies. 


Miniature bright red candy 


hearts, cinnamon flavor. 
Price, 


0 cents per pound, postpaid. 


New Idea Valentines. 


No. V102. LITTLE GOO-GOO EYES. Dysting little boys and girls 
great big movable eyes. 3% inches high, See illustration. 2 cents 

No. V302. VALENTINE ROCKERS. 
which stand alone and rock. The series includes ponies, elephants, bears, 
etc., with cunning children astride them carrying Valentine messages, 
esting for the kiddies. 2 cents each. 


No. V602. LAUGHING AND CRYING VALENTINES. A delightful 


number. Six cunning designs which can be made to have either laughing or 
crying faces. Clever and irresistable to the little folks. Will stand alone. 
About 3% inches high. See illustration. 2 cents each. 


_ No. V205. CHARLESTON DANCERS. A clever new number. 
little boys and girls with eyes, arms and legs movable. 
gers at the back of the valentine, the children may be made to 


dance. All about 8 inches high. Several designs. With enve- 
lopes. 6& cents each. 
No. V366. RUBBER-NECK VALENTINES. A brand new 


kind of valentine and pleasing to all age, Six different designs, 
standing about 6% inches high and each having one figure with a 
neck stretch of nearly two inches. See illustration. So much fun 


to stretch the ‘“‘rubber-neck’s’’ neck. Will stand alone. With 
envelopes. 6& cents each. 
No. V405. FUNNY ANIMALS. A _ wide and varied 


. assort- 
ment of animals doing clever antics. All have movable parts and 
will stand alone. A_ very attractive number and one of our best 


sellers. See illustration. With envelopes. 6& cents each. 

_No. V605. VALENTINE FAVORITES. Attractive children 
with their pets at play. An assortment of new and pleasing de- 
signs, all with movable parts. _A very popular number with the 
small folks. With envelopes. 6 cents each. 

_No. V705. VALENTINE KITTENS AND DOGGIES. 
ning kittens and doggies with eyes or other parts movable. 
designs are cute and well assorted. popular number, 
tration. With envelopes. 6& cents each. 

No. V805. MERRY MAIDS. Dainty little ladies, 
tish, bashful, etc., with stunning costumes. 
Movable parts A very 
velopes. 5 cents each. 

No. V905. LOVING LADS. 
of love. Shy, sentimental and 
illustration. Movable parts. With envelopes. cents each. 

No. V1005. GOO-GOO EYES. Cunning lads and maids with 
great big movable eyes. 
girls. One of our 


Cun- 
The 
See illus- 


coquet- 
Designs are. varied. 
pleasing valentine novelty. With en- 


Gallant little men on the quest 
many pleasing assortments. See 


est numbers. 


STREAMER NO VS 


each. 


A new assortment of cut-out cards, 
dogs, 
Inter- 


A large and splendid assortment of both 
With envelopes. 6 cents 





\ 











No. V469. 


folds 6% 


-00 per dozen folds, postpal 


in 


with 


new 


Chubby 
By inserting one’s fin- 





inches 





red satin cush- 
When filled with small candies or nuts, these boxes make a lovely Valentine 
We list three sizes of 
Holds % ounce. Price, 66 cents per dozen, post- 
Price, $1.00 per dozen, 


Price, $1.60 per dozen, 


Ideal for filling the above 








No. V405. 





boys and 
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Material for Making Valentines. 


The practice of making individual Valentines is being revived, For the mak- 


ing of individual Valentines, we offer three different packets. 


INDIVIDUAL VALENTINE PACKET No. 101. 
with full directions for making four pretty lace valentines, 


and springs for attaching ornaments and decorations to the folders, 
also four pretty white envelopes to use with the finished valentines. 
light to make these valentines and then to send them. 


box, with attractive cover, size 7% x 5% inches. 


See illustration, 
cents per box; eight boxes for $1.00, postpaid. 


Teacher, Nurse, Traffic Cop, Dog, Kitten and 
six or more movable parts, fully ke 


construction. 


tractive cardboard box. Size, 8% x7% 
four boxes for $1.00, postpaid. 
making regular lace valentines. 
x to use at Valentine Parties, Socials, etc. 
Consists of material for makin 





No. 106. 


to use with the finished valentines. Directions for making and 12 
is put up in an attractive cardboard box, size 8% x 7 inches, 
three boxes for $1.00, postpaid. 


Beautiful Valentine Parts 
Contains four attrac- 
tively printed paper folds, lace paper ornaments, numerous embossed decorations, 
There are 
e s. Children de- 
; This individual box also 
makes an attractive valentine gift, The material is put up in a folding sercboarg 
rice, 1 


of Valentine Mechanicals for school and home use. 
for constructing six cunning mechanical Valentine toys as follows—School 


- = 
cong 
*\ 





No. 101. 
MECHANICAL VALENTINE PACKET No. 102. Mammoth Maierial Box 


Contains complete material 


Elephant. Each Valentine has 


yed and complete directions given for proper 
The package also includes metal fasteners for joining all parts, 
and twelve cut-out red heart mottoes for attaching to the fi 
Six white envelopes are enclosed for use with the valentines, 

inches, 


nished valentines. 
Packed in an at- 
Price, 30 cents per box, 


LACE VALENTINE PACKET No. 106. The ideal box of material for 
Suitable for all ages and the most satisfactory 


r 12 lovely lace valentines—inclading 12 
beautiful cut-out and colored foundations with appropriate verses 
the second leaf; numerous cut-out lace ornaments, 
6mall cut-out hearts, dirds, flowers, etc., lithographed in daintiest colors and 
gold; 30 paper hinges for attaching lace ornaments; 12 prett 

i illustrations are enclosed, 
See illustration, 


inscribed on 
both large and small; 33 


white envelopes 
This materi: 
Price, 40 cents per box; 


: Valentine Hearts, Darts and Cupids. 


Pretty cut-out Hearts, Darts and Cupids, cut from a good quality of art stock, alike on both sides. 


desirable in the making of valentines, for kindergarten and 

cards, and for various other purposes. Order by number, 

envelopes, postpaid. 
HEARTS No. 2. 
HEARTS No. 3. 
DARTS No. 7. 
DARTS No. 8. 
CUPIDS No. 9. 
CUPIDS No. 10. 
GOLD PAINT. 
making your own 


Plain Red Hearts, 3 inches, 25 hearts in envelope. 
Red Darts or Arrows, 4 inches, 12 darts in envelope. 
Gold Darts or Arrows, 4 inches, 10 darts in envelope. 
Red Cupids, 1% inches, 18 cupids in envelope. 

Red Cupids, 3 inches, 12 cupids in envelope, 

Water color paint suitable 
valentines. rice, 10 cents per pan, postpaid. 


Sag work, 
rice, 10 cents per envelope; $1.00 per 


Most 
ylace 
ozen 


for table decorations and 


Plain Red Hearts, 1% inches, 50 hearts in envelope. 


for decorating red hearts and 


Gummed Hearts, Cupids and Valentine Seals. 


Most appropriate Valentine decoration for cards, envelopes, folders, etc. 


gummed. rice, 10 cents per package; $1.00 per dozen packages, postpaid. 


No. 9. GOLD HEARTS. 

No. 10. RED HEARTS. 

No. 11. RED HEARTS. 

No. 41. RED CUPIDS. 

No. 42. GOLD CUPIDS. 1% 

No. 43. VALENTINE SEALS. Cupid 
package. 





IGNAL MARKS and DECORATIONS. 
** in the September issue of this magazine. 


Valentine Post Cards. 


GUMMED STARS, 
“‘Maroh’s Page for Teac! 


bearing appropriate messages. 
inelegant or offensive. 


No, 13P1. 
No. 14P1. 


Quaint, sensible, or 
1 cent each. 


Lovely valentine post cards for all ages, 


number a favorite. 
No. 15P4, Amusing children. 
No. 16P1. 
New and desirable assortment. See 
No. 17P1. “Favorites.” Cunnin 
@ large heart. Quaint sentiments. 


illustration. 





ee illustration. 


Lace Valentines. 


No. LV4. Cunning designs of boys and girls, 
shaped, some Jike illustration. All are double 
bossed in colors and gold, with rococo edges, and each 
attractive picture and appropriate verse printed within. 
3%x3% and 2% x3% inches. With envelopes. 


No. LV3. 


of a pretty little boy or girl. See illustration. 





loveliest colors and gold. All are double with a cunning 


and pleasing valentine pois within, Sizes 5%x 
No. LV1. 4%x6% faches. With envelopes. 3 cents each. 
No. LVS. A _ real paper lace valentine. Charming designs richly 


embossed in colors and gold. Lovely little children peer out through the 
Jace paper mats See illustration. Other attractive designs and appro- 
priate sentiments appear on the inside. Sizes, 5% xO6%, O% x BY 
— inches. Many pleasing designs, With envelopes, ‘s cents 
each. 


No. LV10. handsome valentine. 


A vez Similar to No. LV5 but 
larger and more beautiful. 


The lace paper mats stand out from the valen- 
tines and are embellished with may little cupids, lovely flowers, and pretty 
red hearts. ‘This is also a double valentine with an appropriate verse and 

Sizes, 6% x 7 and 7x7 inches. Several differ- 
With envelopes. 10 cents each. 


Folding Tissue Valentines. 


No. TV105. Brave little lads in folding tissue balloons, and_ tissue 
autos; charming little maids with folding tissue skirts or parasols; etc. 


pleasing picture within. 
ent designs. 


tissue suit, 
the show 





tissue boat, see 


throne; the pirate bold in_ his ns me Fe 
y attractive. n 


The designs are assorted and are equal 


No. TV1065. Have easel back. With envelopes. 10 cents each. 
. . . 
Ordinary Comic Valentines. 
We supply the ordinary Comic Valentines (paper 7% x 10 inches). 
have Hot Shots, Up-to-dates, Ordinary Trades, and assorted. 


three dozen for 26 cents. 


A charming series of clever and artistic post cards, excellently colored, 
umorous, 


Dainty little lads and lassea, Pleasing sentiments. 
ments and exceptional decorations, in colors and gold, make this new 


Humorous comments. A very clever card. 
Cards for the young folks to send their sweethearts, 


little girls and boys appearing in 


some heart- 
valentines em- 


1 cont each. 
Similar to the above, but much larger and more 
elaborate. In the center of each valentine is an attractive picture 

i This is surrounded 
by a lace effect of hearts, flowers, butterflies, etc., embossed in 
picture 
% and 


See illustration. Stand about 6 inches. Have easel back. 
All the designs are pleasing and well assorted, With 
envelopes. 6 cents each. 

No. TV206. Circus folks in clever poses. The Clown 


Lady Hippo in a folding tissue skirt, Fido all dressed up for 
the Strong Man lifting a folding tissue ball, etc. 
ei 


are delighted with these cunning valentines. With envelopes. 
each. 

No. TV310. Similar to the above numbers, but larger 
tractive. The Toreador ‘neath the 


folding tissue balcony; the lad and 
lass under the big folding tissue umbrella; King Cupid on his folding tissue 
i llustration ; 

8 inches high, 


In this style we 
Price, 10 cents per dozen; 


All are cut-out designs and 


% inch, 100 hearts in box. 
% inch, 100 hearts in box. 
% inch, 50 hearts in box. 
1% inches, 24 cupids in package. 
inches, 18 cupids in package. 
and 


heart design, 20 seals in 


We can supply all sizes and colors. See 


Nothing 


Friendly senti- 



















has an 
Sizes, 


in a folding 
Children 
5B cents 


and more at- 


ete, 


No, TV310. 


All of the items listed on this page will be sent postpaid upon receipt of the proper remittance. Shipment is invariably made within 


No. Vi110. ANIMAL PLAYMATES. A large cut-out valentine 
with two cunning bears, doggies, or kittens, etc., plsying together. All 
have eyes or other parts movable. Most interesting the children, With 

¥ envelopes. 10 cents each. 
No. Vi210. VALENTINE TEETER-TOTTERS. Our cleverest new 
number and guaranteed to please. Brave little lads teetering in the tree 
= tops; the small balloonists sailing up and down in the air; the young 
hunter with the wild ducks flying about; and the umbrella children. See 
192.... a illustration. Lots of fun for every one. Stand 7 inches high with teeter- 
7 t ZY ing balance about se inches across. Designs are assorted. With enve- 
jopes. cents each. 
No. V1210. - 
. 
Valentine Cards. 
ruc- No. VC24. Cunning little cards. Twelve different designs, similar to illustration. All are cut-out 

Ins ards u 

60 printed in attractive colors, and have easel back to stand alone. Fine assortment. 1 cent each. 
He. veee. A new \ card. es 

(a to No. VC2 yut much larger, with twelve 

instoe® different designs, all having easel back to stand 

(or @ alone. Guaranteed to please. See illustration. 

lans for With envelopes. 2 cents each. 

No. VC43. A new Valentine Card. Little 
Belles and their Beaux. Large red heart with 
cunning boy and girl in an amusing Valentine 
pursuit. See illustration. Six different designs “ 
1928. n the assortment, and each as attractive ag 47 
fhe, other. ye" Deas. Le 2 “* 
nches high, have ease ck, Jith envelopes. 
No. VC32. 3 cents each. No. VC43. 
: ‘é 
aod twenty-four hours of receipt of order. @ Our complete catalog, ‘‘ The 





eachers’ Hand Book ’’ will be sent free on request. 


knd all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 
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The INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of SUPPLEMENTARY READERS and CLASSICS a 





Inexpensive Supplementary Reading for All Grades 


4 ey is the most extended and complete series of this class of books published. 
It contains more than 350 titles including many of the standard and accepted 
classics and a large number of books specially prepared by competent writers for 
use as supplementary readers. The subjects include Fables and Myths, Nature, 


Industry, Biography, History, Geography, Literature, etc. 


In Strong Paper Covers, 10 Cents Per Copy 
oe oth agg In Flexible Cloth Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy 


20 Per Cent Discount from above Prices on Orders for 25 or More Copies. 


Complete Graded List of Titles 


NOTE. The grading in this list is necessarily elastic, many of 
the titles being equally as well suited to the grade above and 
below as to the one to which assigned. This is particularly true 
of the titles in the second, third, and fourth grades and those 
in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally 
suited to any of these grades. 


FIRST YEAR* 


FABLES AND MYTHS 31 city Mittens and Her Friends 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon HISTOR 
27 Eleven Fables from Asop 42 Patriotic Stories 
28 More Fables from Alsop LITERATURE 
29 Indian Myt the 104 Mother Goose Reader 
333 eseces { ales Fadlelend 228 a Term Primer 
rimer from Fablelanc 230 Ri i 
320 Fables and Tales from Africa hee Reader 
NATURE 245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 


A. Old-Time Stories 


4 
1 Little Plant People—I 
§ 33 4 Queer Little Eskimo 


2 Littie Plant People—II 3 
30 Story of « Sunbeam 3 Animal Stories 
SECOND YEAR* 
FABLES AND MYTHS 152 Child's Garden of Verses— 
33 The Brave Tin Soldier and Stevenson 
Other Stories from Andersen | 206 Picture fends __ Bories for 
34 Stories from Grimm Little Ch 
36 Little Red Riding Hood 220 Story of the Chiat Child 


2 Four Littl tton-Tails 
Four Little Cotton: Tails in 
Winter Pla 


> 

37 Jack and the Beanstalk 26 

88 Adventures of a Hrownie 268 - 
NATURE ANDO INDUSTRY 

269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 

3 , —™ Workers (Animal | 575 Four Little Cotton.’ ils in 

acation ader 

a8 Wits, ta 290 Fuss in Japan—A_ Child- 

41 Story Wo 300 Four Little ua -Tails 


ot D Bushy-Tails 
135 Little » &- of the Hills 302 patriots iv and Other Stories 
Air and Dry Soil e ie 


lasts) 308 Story ot Peter’ Rabbit 
a rr o eter 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY | 317 More: Stories of the ‘Three 
45 [iphood ot” Washingta 18 More, *s f the Th 
D0: oO ashington 3 tori 
204 Boyhood of Lincoln ; Pigs aot Ge _ 
LITERATURE a20 Tent "Little Indians 


72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 835 Story of Hiawatha 


THIRD YEAR* 











FABLES AND MYTH 59 Shory of the Boston Tea 
46 Puss in Bests and P cinderella Pa 
47 Greek Myt 60 Children of the Northland 
48 Nature Nyths 64 Child Life in the Colonies— 
50 Reynard the’ Fox ries 1 (New Amsterdam) 
102 Thumbelina and Dream Sto-| 65 Child Life in oe connie 
146 Sleeping Beauty and Other Il (Fepnegiven 
tori 66 Chia Life in the. ‘Colonies- 
174 Sun My tha Ill (Virginia) 
175 Norse gends, I 68 Shories of the Revelation 
176 Norse Legends, II 1 (Ethan Alten get 
177 jccende, of the Rhineland Green Mounta age) 
282 Siegfried The  Lorelei,| 69 Stories of the ie chet on—IT 
Other Rhine sie ends _. (Around Philadelphia) 
289 The Snow Tie. Littie 70 Stories of the Revolution— 
Fir-Troe R “Other Stories II ( Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
£92 East of the Sun and West|132 Story of Benjamin Franklin 
of the Moon, and Other| 164 The Little Brown Baby and 
oe 165 Gemils, the "Child of th 
maTURE AND INDUSTRY — = S . 
Bird Stories from the Poets Desert, and Some of Her 
43 | om a Fruits 166 Louise on the Ri Rhine and in 
52 Story of Glass . oe New om 
53 Story of a Little Waterdrop | NOTE: Nos. 164, 16 +S, 166 are 
133 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup-| the stories from Seven Little 
boa Story of Tea| Sisters’ by Jane Andrews 
and the Teacu 167 Famous Artists—I—(Landseer 
137 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- and Bonheur) 
poare—tl. 4 Shoes of Sugar, | LITERATURE 
Coffee and Salt 35 Little Goody Two Shoes 
i38 sens er? brory of gee 58 Belections | f From Alice and 
Currants, Hone ce be 
208 Little Plant People of the 67 bt Story, ” of Robinson 
Waterways 71 Selections from Hiawatha 
migtony Ane groenarny dic 8rd, 4th and Oth 
Story of Washingto es) —Lo mg fellow 
; Story of fe 227 Our Animal Friends 
21 Story of the figrims How to_ Treat Lm 
44 Famous Early Americans | 233 Poems You. Knowing— 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) Book I-—Prim 
564 Story cf Columbus 321 The Adventures "Of the Rab- 
65 Story of Whittier bity Buns Byecien 
57 Story of Louisa M. Alcott | 322 The Wise Frog er 


FOURTH YEAR* 





NATURE ARD INDUSTRY 79 A Little New England Viking 
75 Story of Coal 81 Story of De Soto 
76 Story of Wheat 82 Story of Daniel rag 
ri ory o otton eople ry o Tintin, 
77 St f Cott ( Peopl 83 Sto f Printin 
134 Conquests of Little Plant| 84 Story of David Crockett 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks— 85 Story of Patrick Hear, 
133 Stories ry the Stars 86 American ) 9 ytd hit- 
205 E a C5 aes ves and The ney and Fulton 
87 American Taventere- 
WigTORY Ai “AND “BIOGRAPHY II (Morse and Edison) 
8 Lin 88 American Naval Heroes 
+} In it fnitioen Tales (Jones, Perry, Farragut) 
Stories of the Backwoods 89 Fremont and Kit Carson 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


The books have 32 or more pages each, are well printed on high grade book pg. 
per in type suited to the age requirements and are substantially bound in eithe 


strong paper or flexible cloth covers in attractive colors. 


Examine carefully the list of titles below. Note the splendid material offered, 
If you have never used these books, a trial will prove their good value. 


FOURTH YEAR—Continued 


1 Story of Eugene Field 

8 Story of Lexington. Concord 
and Bunker 

2 Rory of Joan A Are 

7 Famous Artis II - 
(Reynolds and Musi rillo) 

8 Famous Artists—III—( Millet) 

8 Makers of European History 

LITERATURE 

90 Fifteen Selections from 
Lon fellow. (Village Black- 
smith, ee Hour, 


95 Japanese Siyths and Legends 
03 Stories from Old Testament 
11 Water Babies saieteges) 
i Tolmi of the Tre 

2 Labu the Little Lake Dweller 


173 Tara of the Tents 
195 Might Before C _/™ and 
Christmas Poems 
and Btories (Any Grade) 


201 Voyage to Lil lfput (Abr.) 

203 Hansel and rettel, and 
Pretty Goldilocks 

304 Story-Lessons in Everyday 
Manners 

312 Legends from Many Lands 

314 The Enchanted Bugle and 
Other Stories (land 

831 Karl and Katherine in Hol- 

332 Kenjiro the Japanese Boy 

833 Chang Fu_Chen; a Little 
Chinese Girl 














20 Per Cent Discount 


401 Adventures of Pin oc- 
chio—Collodi (4th gr.) 

402 Ivanhoe (Cond. from 
Scott) (8th grade) 

403 Harmful and Helpful In- 
sects (6th grade) 

404 The Nurnberg Stove—La 
Ramee (5th grade) 

405 Story of Roosevelt (6th 
grade) 

406 The Gold Bug—Poe (8th 
grade) 

407 A_Dog of Flanders—La 
Ramee (5th grade) 











DOUBLE NUMBERS “3 EACH 


of the Instructor Literature Series “"G':%::" 


PREPAID PRICES 
In Strong Paper Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy 
In Flexible Cloth Covers, 20 Cents Per Copy 


$2" ORDER BY NUMBER SPECIFYING BINDING DESIRED 


as Indicated 


on 25 or More Copies. 


408 Health Stories and 
Rhymes (3d_ grade) 

409 Stories from Newfound- 
land lnckall (44 pag- 
es) a (eth gr.) 

410 Speeches Lincoln 


411 Little Lame Prince 
(Cc 
412 Alice in Wonderland— 
413 The Spy (Cond, from 
h er. 
414 Longfellaw for oye 











and Girls (3d gr.) 








FIFTH 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 

92 Animal Life in the Sea 

93 Story of Silk 

94 We of > Be 

96 What We Drink (Tea, Cof- 
fee and Cocoa) 

39 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 

10 Snowdrops ond. Srocuses 

40 Story of King Corn 

63 Maki Sky Toni, 

80 } orld 

81 I 

83 § 


hopononototoe 





Stories of Time 


STORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
18 Explorations of Northwest 
0 Story of the Cabots 
of mo -_ of the Norsemen 
98 Story athan Hale 
99 Story of oy Jefferson 
00 Story of Poy 
01 Story of Ro EB. Lee 
05 Story of Canada 
06 Story of Mexico [enson 
O07 Story of Robert Louis Stev- 
10 Story of Hawthorne 
112 Biographical Stories—Haw- 








Flag 
85 Story of the First Crusade 
90 Story of Father Hennepin 
91 Story of La Salle gale 
217 Story of Piorence Nightin- 
218 Story of Peter Cooper 


SIXTH 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 

109 Gite of the Forest (Rub- 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.) 

249 Floners and Birds of Illinois 

298 Story of Leather 

299 Story of Iron 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
73 Four Great Musicians 

74 Four More Great Musicians 
116 Old English Heroes 

117 Later English Heroes 

160 Heroes of the Revolution 





YEAR* 


219 Little Stories of Discovery 

232 Story of Shakespear 

265 Four Little Discoverers in 
Panama 

274 Stories from Grandfather's 
Chair—Hawthorne 

275 When _ Plymouth Colony 


Was Young 
287 Life in Colonial a 
LITERATURE 
8 King of the Golden Biver~ 
uskin orne 


9 The Golden Touch Haw- 

61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 

08 History in Verse (Sheri- 
dan’s Ride, Independence 
Bell, etc. 

113 Little Daffydowndilly and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 

180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 


aba 

186 Heroes from King Arthur 

194 Whittier’s Poems—Selec St 

199 Jackanapes 

200 The Child of Urbino-De- ‘is 

208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 

212 Stories of Robin 

234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
II—Intermediate 

244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories 

250 At the Back of the North 
Wind, Selection from— 
Macdonald 

255 Chinese Fables and Stories 

309 Moni the Goat Boy 

313 In Nature’s Fairyland 


YEAR* 


Stories Pa! Courage 


Story of Lafayette 


Lewis a lark Expedition 
Story of William Tell 
Story | the Aeroplane 
Story of Bes <7 


DONS at mt tt ee tt 





3 

7 

8 

° 

8 Story of nd Clack Williams 
9 

4 

3 

$ 8 f WwW 
7 Story o 
6 


Rar: 


Story of Siesesp-Deches 2. 
Washington 


SIXTH YEAR—Continued 


310 Story of Frances Willard 
326 Story of Harding 
ry mtg 
Great European Cities - I 
(London and Paris) 
115 Great European Cities — II 
(Rome and Berlin) 


168 Great European Cities — III 
(St. Petersburg and Con- 
stantinople) 

246 What I Saw in Japan—Griffis 

247 The Chinese and == Their 
C yr | Canal 

285 Stor Panama and the 

324 A Visit to Brazil 

325 A Visit to Hawaii 

AGRICULTURE 

271 Simple Lessons in Animal 


Husbandry—Book I, (Horses 
and Cattle) 

272 Simple Lessons in Animal 
Husbandry—Book II, (Sheep 
and Swine) 

ae OF THE STATES 

8 Story of Florida 

Story of Georgia 

Story of Illinois 

Story of Indiana 

Story of lowa 

Story of Kentucky 

Story of Michigan 

Story of Minnesota 

Story of Missouri 

Story of Nebraska 

Story of New Jersey 

3 Story of Ohio 

Story of Pennsylvania 

Story of Tennessee 

542 Story of Utah 

546 Story of West Virginia 

547 Story of Wisconsin 

LITERATURE 

10 Snow, Image—Hawthorne 

11 Rip Vau Winkle—Irving 


eet — 


Ststs 





SOI SONOS 


Qaanggacuan 
mcotehe 
on 


SEVENTH YEAR* 


+ oh 

The Courtship of Miles 

Standish—Longfellow 

Evangeline—Longfellow 

Snowbound—Whittier 

The Great Stone Face, Rill 

from the Town Pump- 

Hawthorne 

123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Inmortality, We 
ane Seven, To the Cuckoo, 


etc.) 
124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 


125 The Merchant of Venice— 
Selections—Shakespeare 

147 Story of King Arthur, as 
told by Tennyson 

149 The Man Without a Coun- 
try—Hale 

192 Story of Jean Valjean 

193 Selections from the "Sketch 


- 
cous 


ook—Irving 
196 The Gray tecusien- Haw- 
thorne [Selected 


213 Poems of Thomas Moore— 
214 More Selections from the 
pa a Book—Irving 
216 Lamb's Tales from_ Shake- 
speare-f ‘art I—( Tempest, 
peapenant of Venice, ac- 


h) 
231 The Oregon Trail (Con- 
densed from Parkman) 


EIGHTH 





LITERATURE 

7 Enoch Arden—Tennyson 

8 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell 

9 Cotter’s Saturday Night— 
urns [smith 

3 The Deserted Village—Gold- 

6 Rime of the Ancient _Mar- 

7 

9 


Celie 


iner +—Coleridge [Poems 
Grey’ 3s Elegy and Other 
us Cwmsar — Selections— 


espeare 

130 Henry the VIII-—Selections— 

Shakespeare [speare 
1 Macbeth—Selections — Shake- 

142 > pady of the Lake— 

‘anto 

143 Building of the Ship and 
Other Poems—Longfellow 

148 Horatius, we: he Ar- 
mada—Maca 

150 Bunker Hill. , 
tions from Adams and Jef- 
ferson Oration—Webster 

153 Prisoner of Chillon and 
Other Poems—Byron 





* See note in regard to grading at beginning of list. 


Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 


ORDER BY NUMBER 
SPECIFYING STYLE OF 
BINDING DESIRED 


12 
22 
24 
25 
26 
118 
119 
120 


235 


238 


Quin-i 


NATURE 


278 
279 


YEAR* 


154 


ax 


15 
156 
15 


@ 


305 
306 


burch 
2 Story of the Aineid (Co 


7 Story of David Co perfield 


Many are illustrated, 


igomé of Sleepy Holloy- 


Ray rr His Friends 
Three Golden Apples—Hay. 
thorne 

The Miraculous Pitcher- 
Hawthorne 

The Minotaur Hawthorne 

A Tale of the White Hily 
and Other Stories—Hgy. 
ae Tt 

ryant’s nanato, and 
Other Poems vale, 
Ten_ Selections from - 
fellow—(Paul Revere’ 
Ride, The Skeleton » 
Armor, etc, 


e 
Shay, Old Ironsides, 


The Pied Piper of A 
and other poems—Browning 
The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham's _ Catastro- 
phe, Snowflakes—Hawthorme 
The Pygmies—Hawth 
The Golden Fieece-Hay 
thorne 
Kingsley's Greek Heroes-1. 
(Story of Perseus) 
Kingsley’s Greek Heroes-Il. 
(Story of Theseus) 
Tennyson's Poems—Sel, 
A Child’s Dream of a Star, 
and Other Stories—Dickens 
Responsive Bible Reading 
Pilgrim's Progress (Abr.) 
Story of Don Quixote 
Thrift Stories—Benjamin 
Franklin and Others 
Story of Little Nell (Cond. 
from_ Dickens) thorne 
The Pragon's Teeth-Ilae 
The Gentle Boy—Iawthorne 
Circe’s Palace—Hawthorne 


Poems Worth Knowing- 
Book I1]—Grammar 
Lamb's Adventures of Ul» 
ses—Part 
Lamb's Adventures of Ult 
ses—Part 
Story of the Iliad (Con 
densed ) —C 








a —Church — [eratun 
Story of Language and Li Cooking, § 
Battle of Waterloo—Hugo Por teache 
Story of ‘The Talisman’ \ 
(Cond. from Scott) | utitation 
The Last of the Mohica i 
(Cond, from Cooper) 
Oliver | Twist (Condensed 9 —emn, 
from Dickens) 
Selected Tales of a War 

side Inn—Longfellow m 
Uncle Tom's Cabin (Cor 
densed from Stowe) on “How 


(Condensed from Dic 
The Chariot Race—Wallace 
Story of oe 
Story o rmenia 
Lamb’s Tales from Shake 
speare — Part Il — (Hamlet, 
Midsummer hight’ S aves 





Mars and Its Mysteries * 
The True Story of the Mat 
in the Moon 


Scott's Lady of the ani 


a _- Other Poets 
Edgar Allan Poe—Biost 
and Selected Poems rf 
Washington's Farewell 
dresses and First fina 
Abram Joseph Ryan- 4 
greats and Selected Poe 
H. Hayne—Biograi 
| Selected Poems so 
a of Samuel Johns? 
1 
sit Roger de Coverley P 
—Addison 7 
Poems mi : /— Bw 
Book —Advane 
en an's the Last Minstre 
Introduction and Can 


-—Scott 
a of the _ Pilgrim wift.cow 





tion) —Webster. 

Wee Willie Winkie-Kipit py 
Howe's Masquer rade ’ 
thorne Dent. we, | 














19% 


Ok pa. 
either 
trated, 


ffered, 


lawthorne 
\wtborne 


Knowing- 
ar 

} of Ul 
of Ube 
ad (Con 
pid (Con- 


oper) 
Condi 


the al 


January 1928 


Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are “‘Genetic Psy- 
chology,”” “Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,”’ * 

Rural Teacher’s Prob- 
lems,”’ “‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,”’ “‘Meth- 
odsof Teachingin Elemen- 


AT 
tary Grades,”’ ‘The Junior 


High School Movement,” 


Courses in 40 “Elementary School Ad- 


so ee credit ministration and Supervi- 
towards a Bach- sion,” ‘Educational Meas- 
dor degree. urements,” etc. 
Begin any time 
The University of Chicago 
CHICAGO, ILLLNOIS 









f ‘we 
LEARN ONING 
AtHome--Simple Method 


Just think —$50 to over $250 a week paid to good cartoon- 
ists for work that’s fun! And YOU can learn cartooning 
sthome—no matter if you’ve never touched a drawing 
pencil, Send postcard for FREE Book describing our sim- 
plified method and Offer to New Students. WRITE 
NAME PLAINLY. State age and whether Mr., Mrs. or 
Miss, (Nosalesman will call.) 

TON SCHOOL OF CARTOONING. 
noon 4298 STIS seth Ste N.W., Washington, D.C, 


Postoffice Position 


Clerk-Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail 
Clerks, Postmasters. Splendid salaries. Examina- 
tions held frequently on about four or five weeks 
ntice, A person can take many examinations 
and be eligible on many registers at the same 
time. Send for Civil Service Catalogue No. 6, 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 


High School Course 
DPR CELE You can, complete 
















this simplified 

School rse at home 
inside two . Meets all requirements for en- 
trance 5 wigs et the jeading professions. This 
Reebuledas Seod Geuctopay = °° _ 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
167, Drexel Av. & 58th St, © A.8.1923_ CHICAGO 











Test Your Story-Writing 
Ability FREE 


If you have the proper natural qualities 
of mind, then under Dr. Burton's train- 
ing you will be able to succeed in Short- 
Story writing. Send for this interesting 
Analysis Test, and receive expert critic’s 
frank opinion. 
Pty LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 
+ Burton 449 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete, [22nd year.] 
for teachers, extension workers, tea room, lunchroom, 
intitation agers, h kers, etc. Illus. 100-page 
“The Profession of Home-Making”, FREE. 

OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E.58th St.,Chicago 

















AM, 





If you cannot attend 

ome tu y © High schoolor college, 
© write for our bulletin 

"How to Study at Home.” High School, Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Engineering, 
Ki Accountancy, Civil Service, Law, and many 
_ courses thoroughly taught by mail. Bulletin 
te, Write CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 


(eee 

















or Poem 
-Bjograp) 
ems 
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ems 
eyohnson- 


verley Pe 

Knowins 

instrel, 

1 Canto’ 
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TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


( Accredite 
Lake lew 2 offers a three year course in general nurs- 
Pree Vi Hospital ing to high school graduates over 18. 
e and mor.thly allowance * home owned 


and urses 
mete PY hospital. Located on_beautiful North Side. For 
ar east, write SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N.1., 
Ave., Chicago. 
(ees 
ee ee 


ka 


(ees 


SCHOOL OF NURSIN 
wel 00urse. Registered by State of Illinois. New, modern, 
nurses’ home. aintenance and monthly allow- 
school graduates only. Send for free Book of Facts. 
Superintendent, School of Nursing 
Dept. i WASHINGTOM BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
Mes cadhendhed 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, I. 








Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence. High School, Col- 
lege and Professional Courses. Home 
Study Bulletin FREE. 

TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 








Mace, 











‘Sees 


ROWN’S Home Study School 222," 


, Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, Law, 
ship and all related subjects. Write for 
‘omplete information. Dept. N. 1., Peoria, Ill. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Soap Sculpture 


The fourth national soap sculpture 
competition for the Procter and Gam- 
ble prizes is announced. The growth 
of this new and democratic art move- 
ment, from the chance whittling of a 
bar of soap to a national competition 
and exhibition at the Anderson Galler- 
ies in New York three years later with 
thousands of entries from professional 


| sculptors, amateurs and children of all 


ages, is rather amazing. The impor- 
tance of white soap as an art medium 
is attested by the names of the jury 
of award in the current competition. 
Gutzon Borglum, Lorado Taft, Charles 
Dana Gibson, and other sculptors, art- 
ists and educators of national reputa- 
tion, will judge the entries. 

Prizes amounting to over sixteen 
hundred dollars are offered by the 
Procter and Gamble Company. The 
competition, open to professional sculp- 
tors and amateurs throughout the 
United States, is under the auspices of 
a widely distributed national commit- 
tee of art directors. 

In the professional class, prizes are 
$300, $200, and $100. A special prize 
of $250 is offered in the professional 
group for Straight Carving, which is 
defined as “work cut or carved with a 
knife, no other tool used.” The ama- 
teur section is divided into three 
groups—one for advanced amateurs, 
with prizes of $150, $75, $50 and five 
honorable mentions of $15 each. While 
this classification has been created es- 
pecially for advanced amateurs over 
twenty-one years of age, it is an open 
competition and anyone not a profes- 
sional may enter regardless of age. 
In the senior group, for those over fif- 
teen and under twenty-one years of 
age, the prizes are $100, $75, $50, $30, 
with ten honorable mentions of $10 
each. In the junior group, for those 
under fifteen years of age, prizes are 
$25, $20, $15, $10, with ten honorable 
mentions of $5 each. 

Entries for this year’s competition 
should be sent after February 1, 1928, 
and before May 1, 1928, to the Na- 
tional Small Sculpture Committee, 80 
East 11th Street, New York City, from 
whom entry blanks and further details 
may be secured. 


$3,000 for Creative Youth 


Beauty in doorknobs, wall paper, por- 
ridge bowls, and other objects of every- 
day utility will be the aim of an impor- 
tant new group of industrial and fine 
art contests for American high school 
students this year, says Dr. William 
M. Davidson, superintendent of Pitts- 
burgh public schools, and chairman of 
the committee in charge of the Scho- 
lastic Awards, the annual competition 
held under the auspices of The Scho- 
lastic, a magazine for high school 
classrooms. The new contests, em- 
bracing hand metal work, pottery, 
book-binding, applied design in tex- 
tiles, and civic art, will supplement the 
already established divisions of fine 
arts, literature, and community serv- 
ice. The closing date for the 1928 
Awards is March 12. Complete rules 
and regulations may be obtained from 
The Scholastic, Wabash Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. More than $3,000 in prizes 
will be offered to contestants. 


The American Humane Association 
is announcing its tenth annual humane 
poster contest. The character of the 
posters desired is indicated by the work 
of the society, which is to stimulate 
better protection and care of children 
and animals. The five hundred dollars 
in prizes offered are divided among 
five classifications: as grammar, junior 
high and high schools; art students, 
artists and others. The 1927 contest 
brought in thousands of fine drawings, 
many of which have been reproduced 
in various publications of the associa- 
tion. The contest closes June 1, 1928. 
Full particulars concerning this con- 
test may be had by addressing The 
American Humane Association, 80 
Howard St., Albany, N. Y. 


“By the street of By and By one ar- 
rives at the house of Never.” 
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ART EXHIBITS LOAN 


Schools to Create Picture Purchase 
Funds Also as a Climax to Years 
Course in Picture Study. 


Mp ys as CHARGE, as your donation to our 

Study Class, send Art Appreciation Set now. We 
use your loan of 25 large size Exhibit Reproductions of 
Famous Paintings with Art Reading for each. Also 
Tickets, Announcements, Posters, Catalogs. 
loaned without cost to us and parcel post 
these we will conduct an EDUCATIONAL ART EX- 
HIBITION and ART READING on one or more after- 


picture 
will 


noons or evenings. We will advertise same and sell tick- 
ets beforehand; also sell pictures during the exhibit to 
procare funds with which to purchase prints for our 
uilding. All money realized will be spent with you for 


pictures or pictures framed. 


Ope 


3, rs, catalogs, art appreciation se 
all to be loaned without cost to us—we to all express 100 pounds) 
ith these we. will conduct an EDUCATIONAL ART EXHIBITION 
and ART READING on one or more afternoons or evenings. We 
ill advertise same and sell tickets beforehand: also sell pictures dur- 
ing the exhibit to procure funds th which to purchase prints for our 


uilding. Allmoney realized will be apent with you for picture ie- 
tures framed je will strive to have Tine erehnse fund to tech or ex- 
ce but cannot definitely obligate ourselves to any fixed sum. 





Convenient exhibit date is 


TO THE GRADUATING CLASS 


PRESENT YOUR SCHOOL FAMOUS PICTURES 
AS YOUR CLASS MEMORIAL 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST PAINT REPRODUCED 
IN COLORS TRUE TO THEIR PRICELESS ORIGINALS 
Cen APPROVAL please send me, 


postage paid, 
Prints that I have marked (“O") om this page. 
that | do wot wish to purchase. Within 30 days | will remit at the following 







Catalog Special 

PRICE LIST (Unframed Prints) Prices Net Prices 
SD Ge SEED cccctecceccecccnccgoscsed $ 1.20 $ 0.80 each 
Sine B9n16 Water Colors 2.0... cecccsseccevecves 240 1.60 each 
Sine 16220 Sepie Brown 200 1.34 each 
Size 16x20 Water Colors 4.00 2.67 each 
Sine 20226 Brown 3.00 2.00 each 
20226 Water Colors 6.00 4.00 each 
Sise 26x36 Sepie Brown 0.00 6.67 each 
Sise 26x36 Water Colors + 20.00 13.34 each 
Sine 14528 MD covercece ~ 240 1.60 each 
Sine 14228 Water Colors ........ 460 3.20 each 
Sise 18240 Sepia Brown .. «66.66 cccencetenenees 600 4.00 each 
Sine 16240 Water Colors . 2... 666 cece eecee neues 10.00 6.67 each 
FOR PURCHASE please send me framed complete, by express collect, the PORTER 
PRINTS that | have marked ("O”") on this page. | will, within 30 days, remit for 

same at the following special 

Catalog Special 
PRICE LIST (Framed Prints Prices Net Prices 

Sine 13n0G Sepia Brown .. «6.666 sccccceteecnennes 54 $4.77 

4.74 2.37 

oa 242 

eecceccce 684 342 

7.78 jas 

10.75 6.38 

22.50 11.28 

3250 16.26 

626 313 

66 433 

6240 18.00 70 

Sine 16240 Water 19.00 9.50 





BRASS MARKE®* **.00 NET FYTes 


“PRESENTED RY CLASS OF 1928" 
SCE ANOTHER “AD” PAGE 
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CATALOG 


C) Enclosed find 16 stamps or coin for 9x12 Inch 

16 e catalog, showing more than 290 famous 

om my reproductions—many in 4 to 9 sizes, 
Priced Roth—Sepia and Water Colors—framed 
and not framed—including subjects below 


N. 

4275 Strattord on Avon 
4340 Signing Dec. of ind 
4609 The Hay Wain 
4720 The Age of Innocence 
Lerolle) 479® Lincoln (Buxt) 
195 Dance of Nymphs 4804 Washingtes (Bust) 
821 St. Anthony of Padus 4964 On the Heath 
4969 Hope ( Watts’) 
4972 Boy and Rabbu 
7004 Spring (Mauve) 
7005 Holland Flower Girl 
7007 The Old Watermill 
7018 Sistine Madonne 
7022 Pot of Bast 

7024 Home of the Heres 


127 Christ in the Temple 
136 The Shepherdess 
¢ 


3557 The End of Day 


3963 A Frugal Meal 
4039 The Harvest Moon 
4152 Avenue of Tree M.0.K.3. 
4235 Children of the Shell 6038 The Tore Hat 
“x" Service Wanted—Write Name here 
Name ... 
Position 
OF 
Exp. Office 
School? igh [) 
Grade [] Rural ( 
Send mail to 


PORTER MOTTER MFG. CO. 
1220 W. Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


State 


Consld, [J 
Enrollmt, [ 
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By Dr. Frank N. Freeman 


Professor of Educational 
Psychology 
University of Chicago 


Based on newly-discovered 
facts concerning the mental 
and physical development 
of children. 


A Remarkable 
New System 
of Penmanship! 


its use, rapid and legible handwriting may quickly be devel- 


oped, with the least expenditure of time and effort by both teacher 


and pupil. 


Also, this System correlates Handwriting with other studies, such 


as language, spelling, arithmetic, hygiene, etc. 


It readily facilitates 


the transfer of skill from writing to other subjects. 


Send for these Two Books 





Every Superintendent and Teacher will want to know about Dr. 
Freeman’s new system of teaching “Correlated Handwriting.” Write 
for a full description, or send 25c in stamps for sample Compendium 


and Teachers’ 
is desired. 


Six Books 
One for Each Grade 


Dr. Freeman’s new system has al- 
ready been introduced into the schools 
of a number of our large cities, with 
unusually satisfactory results. Con- 
sists of six pendi -one for each 
grade—each with a Teachers’ Man- 
ual to correspond—each adapted to 
the child’s development at that par- 
ticular stage. 





anual of same grade. 
THE ZANER-BLOSER CO., Dept. N., Columbus, Ohio 


Be sure to state which grade 


Handwriting Publishers Since 1895 
(THE ZANER-BLOSER CO., Dept. N, 
| Columbus, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: I enclose 25c for which please send me 
| full information regarding Dr. Freeman’s New System 
of “Correlated Handwriting”; also one Compendium 
| and one Teachers’ Manual to correspond. Grade......... os 


Name 
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Another Sterling installation 
Phillips Hall, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 4,983 square feet of 
Sterling Lifelong Blackboard 
installed for a lifetime of serv- 
ice. Atwood & Nash, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., Architects. 


one mm um LI u AA Orie Fie S008 888 FIED 


Your first cost is practically your /ast cost. 


oot) =sce8 Shen 88 


Sterling is going forward with startling 
strides. Everywhere—every day more 
and more Sterling Lifelong Blackboard 
is installed. In better schools—through- 
out 39 states and Canada— hundreds of 
thousands of feet of Sterling is giving 
sterling performance, year in and year out. 


. a a A 
o0a8 8188 6810 


Guaranteed for the life of the building— 
with the reputation and good will of a 46 
year old institution squarely behind that 
guarantee. A permanent investment that 
has proved its worth time and again to 


A” A 
oiin 5888 


. 
Lith 
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school boards—Sterling’s first cost is 
practically your /ast cost. 


Black—and black all through. A finer 
writing surface, and a body that seasons 
and improves with age. Warp and buckle 
proof—strictly fireproof. ; 


Leading architects and contractors spec- 
ify Sterling. School boards protect them- 
selves—and their budgets by insisting 
upon Sterling. If you don’t know all 
about this nationally accepted Black- 
board, you should get the facts now. Use 
the coupon below. 
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Weber Costello Co. 


oI 
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WEBER COSTELLO CO., Dept. NS1, Chicago Heights, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me Free of all charge detailed information on Sterling 
a Blackboard and why it is being installed in the new and better schools 
everywhere. 
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_ TARIFT 
@ of the most 
4 practical values, of 


thrift lies in the fact that 
Mm it gives fo the individual 
4 1 the sense of correct money | 
rome valuation. Money is merely — 
the symbol of wealth, and its true worth is lo be 
measured only by the power it contribules as a 
constructive force in human welfare. Its correct 
value can be judged by these standards alone. 
Ghe possession Of money, gained through thrift 
and rightful industry, gives the poise necessary 
to human happiness and ‘success, but the acquisition 
of money merely for the sake of possession, without 
thought of the good and rightful ‘uses to which it 
can be applied, is not within the meaning of true 
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The Changing School Curriculum 


By ISAAC 0. WINSLOW 


Superintendent of Schools, Providence, Rhode Island 


stable equilibrium. Throughout the country, school officials 

are struggling with the question of satisfactory courses of 

study. The struggle has naturally brought the conserva- 
tive and progressive points of view into opposition. The real 
merits of many questions lie between the two extremes, but with 
respect to educational theory and practice, there are substantial 
reasons for believing that the progressive tendency is leading in 
the right direction. A recent writer has said that while the 
progressives are sometimes wrong, the conservatives are always 
wrong, since change is the law of life. 

In their ideas about education the majority of citizens are in- 
clined to be extremely conservative. They cherish the ideals and 
practices of a generation ago, when they themselves were attend- 
ing school. They forget that the conditions of life have been 
rapidly changing, and overlook the fact that there should be cor- 
responding changes in the education of the children, to prepare 
them for the lives that they must live in the present and in the 
future, 


Te work of the public schools to-day is in a state of un- 


T IS certainly unnecessary to elaborate the statement that the 
social environment and the spheres of activity that await the 
young people in our schools have become radically different since 
the beginning of the present century. The most subtle and per- 
sistent influence retarding the promotion of educational progress 
to correspond to such changes has been the deeply seated feeling 
that the education of the schools should consist mainly of the 
general training of the mind, developing the ability to think, and 
providing a store of information to be remembered. The argu- 
ment for retaining this procedure might be that since human 
nature does not change, education should remain fundamentally 
unchangeable as well. 

According to this view, thinking about ancient things, although 
they may be of no practical interest at present, prepares the mind 
to think about modern things, and practice in the solving of 
preblems in mathematics is a good educational preparation for 
solving the problems of life. Although the validity of this theory 
has been largely discredited, changing firmly established popular 
opinion to accord with such conclusions is a matter of great 
difficulty, and improvements in actual practice are retarded. 

Progressive educators are unitedly proclaiming the doctrine 
that we must adapt the training of our young people more directly 
to present conditions. It is our duty to endeavor to understand 
the prospects that lie before them, and to give them the kind of 
educational training that will enable them to meet those prospects 
and live most successfully and happily. 


HERE is, to be sure, a fundamental, elementary basis of edu- 
cation that must be universal and relatively unchangeable. 
The difficulty is that a large amount of unnecessary subject mat- 
ter has been retained which should make way for more valuable 
and practical training for actual needs, 

One of the chief errors to be avoided in courses of study and in 
classroom practice is the common tendency to teach too much, or 
to include in the various subjects too many items of relatively 
small importance. The range of knowledge possible in many 
branches of education has been rapidly widening. Since it is now 
impossible for any single human being to know everything, it 
becomes increasingly necessary to practice judicious elimination. 
It was said of a certain character in former times that “all 
knowledge was his province,” but his territory was certainly 
small in comparison with the present domain. The total possible 
knowledge of history, literature, science, and other realms of 
knowledge increases so fast that the surplus beyond the compre- 
hension and mastery of a single mind becomes constantly greater. 


For this reason, the human brain, for educational purposes, 
must be an organ of forgetting in as true a sense as it is an organ 
of remembering. Methods of education must give special atten- 
tion to the omission of relatively unimportant matters as well as 
to the best means of acquiring those that are most important. 

This does not mean that the number of different subjects in- 
cluded in the work of the schools should be reduced. There are 
those who still cling to the old maxims relating to a thorough 
knowledge of the “three R’s” and who are inclined to ridicule the 
number of branches that appear in the modern school curricu- 
lum. Life, however, has become rapidly varied, and if the 
schools are to correspond to life, they must be comprehensive 
enough to include its most important aspects. There need be no 
lack of thoroughness. A little thorough knowledge of each of a 
large number of practical subjects is of greater value to the aver- 
age person as a preparation for life than a very special knowledge 
of fewer subjects. In place of much of the subject matter that 
has been included in the school curriculum of the past, the propo- 
sition is to substitute more directly practical and valuable work, 
such as training for the promotion of health and vigor, training 
in the useful arts and practical occupations, in music and draw- 
ing, in a taste for good literature, and in worthy ideals of char- 
acter and citizenship. 


[Tt IS not the increased number of subjects that is responsible 

for the overburdening of the schools. The difficulty lies in the 
fact that in reaching out to make education broader by the adop- 
tion of new matter, we have failed to discard enough of the old 
to make room for the new. Portions of the old fundamentals of 
relatively small educational value have been too long retained. 
If school subjects consisted only of the essential facts, the in- 
crease in the number of branches of learning to which they be- 
long would not increase the load. 

The inclusion of too much matter or too many details in the 
teaching of many school subjects is partly due to the general 
tendency to resist change. It is easier to consider that existing 
conditions have some good reason for being than to attempt con- 
structive reform. The publishers of school textbooks have a 
share in this general conservative tendency. They naturally fear 
to omit any subjects customarily treated, lest the omission be re- 
garded as a weakness. 

Another influence that often becomes a difficulty in the en- 
deavor to provide well-balanced courses of study, with due regard 
for relative values, comes from teachers who have specialized in 
their subjects. It is a well-known fact that the more a teacher 
knows about a subject the higher he will rate its relative impor- 
tance and value. On account of such overemphasis, it is some- 
times true that the most advanced specialist is not the most sat- 
isfactory instructor, except for students who are themselves be- 
coming specialists. 


ACCORDING to present ideals, preparation for teaching should 
provide for much more than mere familiarity with the sub- 
ject matter itself. It is quite as necessary that it include train- 
ing in the proper selection of material adapted to the needs of the 
pupils to be taught and in the proper methods of presenting this 
material. Increased consideration of these aspects of education 
will render teaching more truly a profession. 

The full accomplishment of such a purpose is a stupendous na- 
tional task. In addition to a radical revision of the customary 
school curriculum, to provide theoretically for the desirable 
changes, there is the greater difficulty of securing teachers with 
the ability and training necessary for practical success in the new 
undertaking. The realization of such ideals is the goal toward 
which educational effort must be earnestly and patiently directed. 
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AIHE point of view of Mary’s 
| teachers, described last month, 
was undoubtedly right. They 
put the children’s social develop- 
ment first in importance, looking 
for evidence of social adjust- 
ment in their behavior, rather 
than for evidence of skill in the 
formal subjects. With this view- 
point the important question is 
not what the children know, but how they act. 
Mary’s behavior reflected true adjustment. In 
observing her unconstrained behavior, you will 
recall, we noted that her actions gave evidence 
of the following: 


1. Personal self-dependence in taking care of 
bodily needs. 

2. Right attitude toward school and school 
work. 

3. Initiative. 

4, Resourcefulness. 

5. Profitable use of leisure time. 
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. Respect for older people. 
. Fairness toward others and one’s self in 
games. 

8. Personal self-dependence in taking care of 

own things. 

9, Personal self-dependence in taking care of 

surroundings. 

10. Civic responsibility. 

ll. Right attitude toward conduct. 

12. Respect for the feelings of others. 

13, Ability to talk intelligently before a group. 

14, Interest and participation in group activ- 

ities without self-consciousness, 

15. Consciousness of the rights of others. 

16. Respect for the contributions of others. 

17. Knowledge concerning everyday life and 

environment. 

18. Keen powers of observation. 

19. Desire to share with others. 

20. Desire to create. 

21. Joy and satisfaction in contributing. 

22. Ability and a desire to read and write, 

that prompts voluntary “doing.” 

The list of objectives just given is by no 
means complete, but it represents the kind of be- 
havior looked for in individuals who are counted 
8 desirable members of society. Mary’s teach- 
ts from the kindergarten through the third 
grade all had in mind the same objectives, and 
the same point of view; each teacher, likewise, 
through her right attitudes of mind and her in- 
tlligent teaching, made it possible for the chil- 

to acquire necessary attitudes, abilities, 
ind skills. As a result, their behavior reflected 
real learning. 

What did Mary’s teachers do to bring about 
sich results? First of all, they thought in terms 
{larger units; they saw the desired outcome, 
id from the start this desired outcome neces- 

Mrily affected the teaching procedure. Let us 
ox them some questions about their teaching. 

What do you place first and foremost as re- 
Eouments for right living in an organized so- 
(A y! 

Right attitudes of mind. 

Does not the child acquire these naturally as 
le grows up? 

’ No, he does not, although there may be a few 
do so by chance. The child must be given 
™ opportunity to acquire the right attitudes 
before undesirable ones set in. 


How did your children acquire these attitudes 
of mind? 
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SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 
By MARJORIE HARDY 


They acquired them as a result of having ex- 
periences which were real and vivid. 

How can children be given these vivid experi- 
ences in school? 

By participating in pupil activities which em- 
phasize social civic attitudes— 

1. Through organization into a social demo- 
cratic group that demands the formulation and 
obedience of their own rules, and obedience to 
rules set down by the school, calling for commu- 
nity co-operation. 

2. Through participating in social activities 
which challenge compelling interest, clear think- 
ing, industry, perseverance, and co-operation. 

What place did these social activities have in 
your school program? 

They had a very important place. Situations 
created in the schoolroom led the children to in- 
itiate activities which involved physical activity, 
imitation, language, and manipulation. These 
activities took the form of group problems, 
which were in reality centers of interest. Read- 
ing, arithmetic, oral and written composition, 
literature, language, and construction were re- 
lated to these centers of interest. Each big in- 
terest extended over several months, giving the 
children opportunity to develop the power of sus- 
tained effort and application. Each child learned 
through his own discoveries, through experiences 
and observation, and through asking questions. 
Suggestive things about the room, and the teach- 
er’s questions, which were prompted by the re- 
marks and free activities of the children, sug- 
gested to them the big activities which were the 
centers of interest. Individual children gave 
suggestions from time to time for details con- 
nected with their particular interests. More 
things were usually suggested than there was 
time to do, and disciplinary troubles disappeared. 

Do such activities give opportunity for sub- 
ject-content as well as for social growth? 

Yes. We aimed to help the child become ad- 
justed to his environment by having him acquire: 

1. Some understanding of what is going on in 
the world about him. 

2. Some appreciation of what is done for him 
in the world about him. 

8. A background or preparation for later 
study of community life and civics. 

4. Habits that make for good citizenship in 
school and out. 

We recognized first of all the fact that children 
learn only by doing, under the stimulus of a 
driving interest. Thus our part in general con- 
sisted of directing activities which were spon- 
taneously interesting, combining the desired sub- 
ject-matter with them in such a way that the re- 
sults were satisfying to the children. The activ- 
ities themselves were selected on the basis of 
their value in the present as well as in the fu- 
ture. The real learning products of these social 
activities were the understandings which the 
child acquired through reflective thinking. In- 
formation played an important part, to be sure, 
but it was merely a means to an end. The child 
acquired this information from first-hand con- 
tacts with natural objects, from excursions, and 
through the working out of problems in connec- 
tion with the big activity which was the center 
of interest. 

- We had well in mind what understandings we 
wished the children to acquire. In the kinder- 
garten we wanted the child to find himself in his 
environment. We led him to sense the home, as 
a place where he is clothed, fed, and sheltered. 





Real Learning in the Primary Grades—II 


First-Grade Teacher, University Elementary School, The University of Chicago 


As a result of directed activities in the kinder- 
garten the child acquired a better understanding 
of his relation with the home, a sense of appreci- 
ation of it, and some awareness of the com- 
munity. 

In the first grade we built upon this aware- 
ness, and aimed to have the child acquire some 
understanding of where we get things for the 
home, for food, for clothing, and for protection, 
together with some awareness of the interde- 
pendence of home and community. 

The second-grade teacher’s aim was to have 
the child gain some understanding of how things 
for the home—food, clothing, and shelter—come 
to us; this involved a closer study of the local 
community, and its transportation and indus- 
tries, resulting in the child’s better appreciation 
of interdependence within the community. 

The third-grade teacher aimed to have the 
child acquire some understanding of the part 
which present-day industries play in bringing 
comfort and convenience to our homes and every- 
day life; this resulted in some appreciation of 
the inter-relation of home, community, and na- 
tion. 

How can you give the child the desired sub- 
ject-matter and at the same time hoid his in- 
terest? 

First of all, we have clearly in mind the sub- 
ject content which, we believe, the child is ready 
to assimilate. Then, under a big subject, for 
example, “The Farm as a Source of Food,” we 
plan smaller units of work. We see to it that the 
work which these units involve is suited not only 
to the child’s interest but also to his capabilities. 

Next we use the responses and suggestions of 
the children in such a way that they feel they 
have initiated the work. Thus a group activity 
or problem is begun. The information which the 
child needs for the understanding of each unit 
comes through questions that he asks under the 
stimulus of genuine interest in the carrying out 
of these activities. For example, under the sub- 
ject mentioned above, there was one unit called 
“Where Does Bread Come from?” Discussion 
of this unit came when the children reached a 
point in the big activity which caused them to 
ask this question. They received information 
from hearing the teacher tell the story of a loaf 
of bread, and from seeing pictures of wheat 
fields, threshing, grinding, and baking. They 
assimilated this material through seeing a real 
wheat field, threshing, mill, bakery, or all four, 
and in addition had in school the experience of 
grinding wheat into flour and making biscuits, 

Do you carry on the work in the same way 
year after year? 

No. Following the same plans and procedure 
regardless of individual groups would make 
teaching dull and uninteresting, and real learn- 
ing on the part of the children doubtful. We 
have the same objectives in mind each year, but 
make use of different activities to bring about 
their attainment. Or, if the work centers about 
the same group problems, the order of develop- 
ing the units differs, according to the interests 
of the groups, and their responses and sugges- 
tions. 

How did the carrying on of a group problem 
as described give opportunities for the child to 
develop the desired attitudes, abilities, and 
skills? 

To provide for this desired development in the 
child, it was necessary to give him a variety of 

(Continued on page 83) 
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METHODS OF STUDY AND STUDY DIRECTION 
By FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, The University of Chicago 


P TO this point in our discussion 
| of the teaching of spelling, our 
_ attention has been engrossed in 
three problems. We have con- 
| sidered the selection of the word 
| list, its gradation, and its organ- 
ization for instructional pur- 
poses. The next major problem 
| confronting the teacher is that 

of instructional methodology: 
What are the most effective teaching procedures 
that one can employ? It is observed that this, 
the topic of the present article, lies at the very 
center of the teacher’s interest and embraces 
those activities in which she is most desirous of 
cultivating skill. 








RESULTS OF INVESTIGATIONS AND OPINIONS OF 
EXPERTS 


In any attempt to aid the teacher in formulat- 
ing her teaching procedure in spelling, two 
sources of information should be carefully ex- 
amined: the results of scientific studies and the 
opinions of experts in this field. Naturally, sci- 
entific investigations constitute the more im- 
portant source, and these fortunately have been 
numerous enough to determine many of the steps 
which the teacher should employ. They have 
even been numerous enough to occasion a meas- 
ure of embarrassment. A capable graduate stu- 
dent in one of my classes, who was assigned the 
task of listing the teaching activities for which 
we have scientific authority, handed in a report 
containing thirty-two of them, and it is not cer- 
tain that his list is complete. It is needless to 
say that teachers would probably suspect the 
wisdom of a supervisor or that of a writer who 
handed them such a list for use in the classroom. 

Before attempting to formulate the most vital 
teaching activities based on scientific results, the 
writer made a tabulation of the activities recom- 
mended by six authors of spelling texts, all of 
whom have reputable standing as scientific work- 
ers. In this tabulation all the different activities 
were listed and the frequency of each was record- 
ed. The number of different teaching activities 
recommended was found to be thirty-four. This 
number is several times the average number of 
activities recommended by these authorities and 
indicates that they are far from unanimity of 
opinion in regard to the particular methods of 
instruction in spelling. Further analysis of the 
tabulation indicates, however, that there is more 
agreement than is evident on the surface. When 
the thirty-four teaching activities were classified 
under eight major kinds, it was found that most 
of the eight were each represented by three or 
more activities. These major activities, ex- 
pressed in terms of the mental processes re- 
quired of the pupil, were: (1) seeing the word, 
(2) hearing its pronunciation, (3) pronouncing 
it, (4) using it in a sentence, (5) visualizing it, 
(6) spelling it, (7) focalizing attention on diffi- 
cult parts, and (8) writing it. The order of 
statement is not determined by the tabulation. 

Although there is considerable disagreement 
in the details of steps and also in the number and 
the order of steps, the agreement on essentials, 
or fundamental activities, is quite marked. The 
tabulation reveals what might be termed a con- 
sensus of opinion of competent workers in regard 
to the fundamental teaching activities. 


DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY 


These fundamental activities, I repeat, are ex- 
pressed in terms of the learning activities of the 


pupil. It is now incumbent on us so to express 
and organize these activities that they can be 
understood and used by the pupil as he studies. 
Under a heading that is written directly to the 
pupil, the writer would organize the learning 
activities as follows: 


What You Are to Do! 


1. Look at the word and say it softly. 

Your teacher will often ask one of you to say 
it aloud. 

- Look at the word and say it in a sentence 
softly. 

Your teacher will often ask one of you to say 
your sentence aloud. 

3. Look at the word and say the letters softly. 
Your teacher may have some of you do this 
aloud. 

4. Close your eyes and say the letters softly. 
Your teacher will often ask one of you to do 

this aloud. 

- Write the word and say the letters softly as 
you write. 

Look at your book if you need to. 

Your teacher will pass among you and watch 
you as you do this. 

6. Draw a line under any part of the word that 

is hard for you. 
— teacher may ask you to tell what part is 
ard. 

7. Cover the word on your paper with your hand. 

eee i write the word without looking at your 
ok. 

8. Look at your book to see whether you got it 

right. 
Keep trying till you do. 

These learning or study steps have been se- 
lected and arranged with a view to using them 
in all grades. The method of study should not 
be varied essentially from grade to grade. A 
good method should be acquired early by the pu- 
pil and adhered to. Moreover, the method of 
study should not be affected by the general meth- 
od of instruction employed. No matter whether 
the teacher uses the study-test or the test-study 
method, the problem is the same: to provide the 
pupils with the best possible study procedure. 
Although the study-test and the test-study meth- 
ods differ in the kind of teacher direction sup- 
plied, they should not differ in the kind of study 
steps employed. In fact, the writer has recom- 
mended that the spelling during the first three 
weeks in each grade be taught by the study-test 
method and thereafter by the test-study method, 
with the same study steps in each case. The pur- 
pose of this is to give the pupils during these 
three weeks a careful and uniform training in 
the mode of study, so that they may be able to 
use_it effectively when later applying themselves 
more independently under the test-study method. 

Before pupils are asked to apply the above- 
mentioned steps, the teacher should introduce 
each new word appropriately. She may do this 
as follows: 


nm 


uo 


What Your Teacher Will Do! 

1. Your teacher will say the word for you. 

She will say it by syllables (parts), if it is a 
long word. 

2. She will say it in a sentence. 

3. She will write it on the blackboard and have all 

of you say it together. 

I prefer giving these teacher activities the 
fullest publicity among the pupils; hence even 
here the pupil is addressed. 

The manner is which the above-mentioned di- 
rections for pupils and teacher will fit into the 
pretest (test-study) procedure, previously advo- 
cated, will become clearer from the following 
more detailed schedule of the work for each day 
of the week: 


1 The Breed-French Speller (Chicago: Lyons and Carnahan, 1927). 


Schedule of a Week’s Work 

Monday.—Introduce each new word in the week 
assignment according to the following plan: 

1. Pronounce the word, by syllables if long. 

2. Use it in a sentence. 

3. Write it on the blackboard and have the pupik 

pronounce it in concert. 

Following this preliminary work, administer th 
pretest in column form. Use each word in a sep. 
tence after pronouncing it. In the second grade the 
teacher will mark the papers herself; in the third 
grade she will teach the pupils how to mark them, 
after exchanging papers; and from the fourth 
grade up the pupils will exchange papers and dh 
the marking under the teacher’s direction. 

Tuesday.—Supervise the study of the pupils ip 
the use of the study steps previously outlined, 
Have each pupil study only the words misspelled o 
Monday. Pupils who misspelled no words are ex. 
cused from this study period. 

Wednesday.—Administer a column test on both 
the new and the review words in the week’s assign- 
ment. Use each word in a sentence after pronoun. 
ing it. Excuse no pupils from this test. Follow the 
suggestions regarding the marking of papers given 
above. 

Thursday.—Supervise the study of pupils as o 
Tuesday. Have them study the new and review 
words which were misspelled on Wednesday. Give 
special attention to their use of the established 
study steps. Pupils who misspelled no words on 
Wednesday are excused from this study period. 

Friday.—Test all pupils, as on Wednesday, on all 
new and review words in the week’s assignment. 
Mark papers as before. Strive to obtain 100 per 
cent correct spelling at this point. 


DEVELOPING PROPER Stupy HAsits 


Throughout this treatment of teaching meth- 
ods, great stress has been laid on methods of 
study. We are driven in this direction, not only 
by investigations in spelling, but also by the re 
sults of experiments with supervised study in 
many subjects. Although the problem of super- 
vised study is given less attention by the ele 
mentary than by the secondary schools, there is 
no reason why this problem should be monop- 
olized by the latter. It should be remembered 
that the most popular, and perhaps the most gen- 
erally effective, plan of supervised study, now 
known as the divided-period plan, had its origin 
in the elementary school, where it would seem to 
be just as much in place as it ever was. In the 
earliest grade of the elementary school it is not 
too early to begin the supervision of the child's 
study habits. In fact, one who familiarizes hin- 
self with the thinking processes of children will 
soon be convinced that still better results would 
be obtained if the study habits of children were 
given proper supervision long before school et 
trance. 

Although it has become clear in the course of 
the supervised-study movement that training pu 
pils in methods of study is one of the outstand- 
ing features in a program of supervised study, 
and although educators, in periodicals and books, 
have stressed again and again the importance of 
such training, the schools do not yet seem to have 
fully sensed its importance. Especially is this 
true of the elementary grades. However, eve? 
in secondary schools where supervised study 18 4 
commonly recognized feature of the school work, 
it is difficult to find satisfactory training ™ 
methods of study. 

The writer had occasion recently to survey the 
spelling work in a good system of schools where 
a method of study similar to that outlined in this 
article had been adopted for use in the spelling 
classes. The survey took place well toward 
end of the school year, so the teachers had ha 
plenty of time to do the training expected 0 

(Continued on page 76) 
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The Charm of the Winter Skies 


By F. L. DUMOND 


Curator of Education, Keni Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


HERE is no better season of the year 
in which to begin a study of the stars 
than winter, for then the brightest 
star groups are visible. Evening 

casting, skating, sleighing, and hiking 
parties afford an excellent opportunity for 
viewing the wonders of the heavens. For 
those who are confined within doors, star 
sudy from the window of a darkened room 
is not at all impossible. 

How little the average person of to-day 
knows about the stars! How little he realizes 
the part that they have played in the lives of 
men who lived on the earth in times long 
past. Early in his existence man recognized 





in the sun, moon, and stars the source of 
light. As the years went by, he tried to 
explain the movements of the sun and moon 
across the heavens, and their appearance and 
disappearance. At night, as he tended his 
focks and herds, his imagination peopled 
the skies above with creatures large and 
mall. He observed that most of the stars 
rose in the east and disappeared below the 
western horizon. Some revolved in a cir- 
de in the north about a star that never 
moved. With the change of seasons, most of 
the star groups likewise changed, but after a 
certain length of time each constellation ap- 
peared again in its proper place on the east- 
em horizon and traced its path overhead. 





By noticing when these appeared, he was 
able to tell when it was time to plant or to 
harvest his crops. They gave him warning 


of the rainy season, the period of great cold, 
aid the coming of warm and dry weather. 
When he traveled at night, the North Star, 
the star that never moved, was his guide. 
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Circumpolar Constellations 


To-night, if the sky is clear, you and I can 
out and gaze at the same constellations 
that those people saw thousands of years 
“0. The stars march across the heavens 
Nthe same orderly procession as when they 
We first seen and named. Best of all, most 
{them still bear the names given them by 

ancient peoples, so that we can not only 

te and name them, but we can tell the 

me fanciful stories about them that have 
told for hundreds of years. 





A Star Map for January 


In beginning the study of the stars, the 
first step is to locate the Big Dipper, a con- 
stellation in the northern heavens, which 
consists of seven bright stars. On January 
first, at nine o’clock in the evening, it stands 
upright in the sky with the three stars in its 
handle pointing downward. Close to the 
star which forms the bend in the handle is a 
smaller star, Alcor, “the rider on his horse.” 
The Indians called this star “the papoose on 
the old squaw’s back.” It is said that Indian 
girls and boys used to be taken out to look for 
the “papoose.” If they could see it, their 
eyesight was considered normal. 

The North Star, or polestar, may always 
be found by looking along the line made by 
the two stars in the front of the bowl of the 
Big Dipper. They are therefore known as 
the “Pointers.” The distance between 
these stars and the North Star is about the 
same as the total length of the Dipper. The 
North Star is the first noticeable star in that 
direction, and is not so bright as the stars of 
the Big Dipper. 

The North Star forms the end of the han- 
dle of the Little Dipper. Like the Big Dip- 
per it has a bowl and a curved handle. It 
is not the same shape, however. It looks 
more like a small, long-handled dipper for 
use in reaching down into a narrow-mouthed 
container, such as a milk can. At nine 
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Orion and His Surrounding Constellations 


o’clock on January first its handle points to 
the south. 

The Big Dipper and the Little Dipper are 
included in the larger constellations known 
as the Big Bear, Ursa Major, and the Lit- 
tle Bear, Ursa Minor. Like most of the con- 
stellations, they do not particularly resem- 
ble the things for which they are named, so 
be forewarned that it wilk take a great 
stretch of your imagination to make out the 
figures which they represent in the heavens. 
It is probable that in many cases the ancients 
did not think that they actually saw the 
figures of the various creatures, but thought 
of the constellations as symbols, marking 
the change of seasons and other natural 
events. 

The handles of the Dippers represent the 
long curved tails of the bears. A Greek 
myth explains their presence in the heavens 
as follows. It seems that there was once a 
woman named Callisto, who was so proud of 
her beauty that she angered the goddess 
Juno, and was turned into a bear. When 
Callisto’s son Arcas grew to manhood, he 
went hunting one day in the forest, and, 
seeing a bear, started to kill it, not knowing 
that it was his mother. Jupiter, the greatest 
of all the gods, seeing what was about to 
happen, changed Arcas into a bear also, 
and to prevent Diana, the goddess of the 
chase, from killing them, he placed them in 
the heavens, out of harm’s way. 

A line drawn from the North Star 
through the second star in the handle of the 
Little Dipper and extended four times as 
far as these two stars are apart, will end in 
a cluster of four stars marking the head of 
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Perseus, Andromeda, and Pegasus 








Draco, the Dragon. The body of the Dragon 
consists of thirteen stars, the front part of 
the body swinging to the south and east in 
the form of an inverted U, while the last half 
of the body forms an upright U, the tail ex- 
tending up between the bowls of the Big and 
Little Dippers almost to the Pointers. This 
dragon is said to be the sleepless one that 
guarded the tree of golden apples in the Gar- 
den of the Hesperides. Now, never resting, 
(Continued on page 71) 
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History and Geography in Intermediate Grades— 


INFORMAL TESTS AND ASSIGNMENTS 


By JESSIE L. DUBOC 


Assistant Professor of Education and Supervisor of Teacher Training, State Normal College, Dillon, Montana 


GRADE Four-B 


HE following tests (or assignments) were 
nat in grade four-B by Miss Katherine 
Kennedy, Training Instructor for that 
grade, in the Training School of the State 
Normal College, Dillon, Montana. 
Test No. 1— 

Thorkei was visiting near the Mediterranean 
Sea. Leif sent him four pictures. “In one,” he 
said, “I am looking at the North Pole. In one, I 
am looking toward Father in Greenland. In one, 
I am looking at you. In one, I am looking to- 
ward Birka.” (Used in connection with Leif 
and Thorkel, by Snedden.) Write N, FE, W, and 
S under the right pictures to show that you know 
in which direction Leif was looking in each case. 
Before you do this, close your eyes to see whether 
you can get a good picture of the globe or map. 
Can you see Leif in Norway and Thorkel near 
the Mediterranean Sea? If so, you are ready to 
write the capital letters N, E, W, and S under 
the right pictures. (See Figure I.) 


é 
i 


2 3 + 


Figure I 


Test No. 2— 

In Figure I] there are some boats. Do exactly 
what the following sentences tell you to do: 

1. Write V under each Viking boat. 

2. Write W on each boat that is using the 
wind. 

3. Write toward on each Viking boat that is 
going toward Greenland from Iceland. 

4. Write from under each Viking boat that is 
going to Iceland from Greenland. 

5. Which one of the Viking boats is being 
blown to Greenland by the wind? Make a cross 
on its sail. 

6. Which Viking boat is still? 
sail. 

7. Which Viking boat is moving without the 
wind? Write O under it. 

8. Under each of the boats which is not a 
Viking boat, write the name of the country in 
which you might see that kind of boat. 


Write S on its 





Figure II 


Test No. 3— 

Stick-men drawn on flash cards, one to a card, 
looked in the various directions of the compass. 
These figures were large enough to be seen easily 
across the room. The cards were numbered. 
Various checks on directions were given by 
means of these cards, such as the following: 

1. You are standing on the beach near Lodin’s 
home and are looking toward Greenland. Which 
boy are you? (The child responded by giving 
the number of the card.) 

2. In which direction is No. 2 looking? 

3. Fill in these blanks (only one part given) : 

a) No. is looking West. 
Test No. 4— 

The children were directed to go to the black- 
board and draw stick-men (1) looking from the 
Mediterranean Sea toward Lodin’s home or (2) 
pointing toward Lodin’s home from Iceland. 
Test No. 5— 

In Figure III the circle in the center repre- 
sents Lodin’s home. One of the arrows points 
toward Greenland; one toward the Mediterra- 
nean Sea; one toward Birka; one toward the 
North Pole. In each parenthesis write the figure 
representing the arrow which is pointing from 
Lodin’s home in the direction of the place named. 
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Figure III 
Test No. 6— 


At the close of the study of the Vikings, each 
child was given an outline desk map on which he 
traced all of the journeys of the Vikings that he 
had studied, using crayons to make each route a 
different color. The ability to do this developed 
gradually. For each of the journeys studied, the 
children followed the procedure given below: 

1. Reading the story of the journey. 

2. Telling the story in detail; often re-reading 
for a check. 

3. Tracing the route on a large blackboard 
map. 

4. Tracing the route with colored chalk. 

Test No. 7— 

As a check on the supplementary reading done 
by the children, a short informal test is given on 
each book. This may be in the form of ques- 
tions to answer, blanks to fill, or something to do. 
Each child keeps his own record of his perform- 
ance. 

A test on Jon of Iceland contained twelve 
















blanks to fill. One child made a mistake ip g 
blanks the first time that he tried the test; int 
second trial he made four errors; after again » 
reading he got all answers correct. He calls 
this making twenty-two attempts to get twel 
answers. Another child used sixteen trials 4 
get the twelve correct answers. The ideal recon 
is that of a child who filled in the twelve blank 
correctly on the first trial. 
Test No. 8— 

In Figure IV the straight line is the horia, 
The cross represents the zenith. The circdy 
show the sun in different positions. Write § 
over the sun which Lodin sees in summer; Sp 
over the spring and fall sun in his country; ay 
W over the winter sun. (Teacher’s key: 4, §: 
2, Sp F; 5 W.) 
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Figure IV 


GRADE FIVE-B 


The following tests (or assignments) are the 
work of Miss Effa E. Judd, Training Instructor 
for grade five-B in the Training School of th 
State Normal College, Dillon, Montana. Only: 
short illustration of each test is given. Most d 
these tests should contain from ten to twenl 
items. Fifty statements were given in the true 
false test. 

Test No.1: Vocabulary— 

From the six numbered phrases below selet 

the phrase which explains the meaning of som 





word in the list preceding the phrases. Whe 
you have done this, look at the figure in front ¢ 
the chosen phrase and write this figure in the 
parenthesis following the word that the phra® 
describes. 


patio . 3 
Alhambra = 
plateau ¢ ) 
Moors ( ) 


1. The name of a people who invaded Spa 
hundreds of years ago. 

2. A “Miss.” 

3. Land which is higher than the country 
joining it. ; 

4. The fortress palace of the Moorish kings ™ 
a city of Spain. 

5. A favorite musical instrument. 

6. An open court of a Spanish home. 3 

(It is best to list several phrases which W! 
not be needed. This makes the test a bet? 
challenge to the children.) ’ 
Test No. 2: Comparing the various divisions ' 
Spain in products, industries, and climate— 

To the left of each item put the letter (or let 
ters) that best represents the part of Spé 
which is most noted for that product or char 
teristic. Use N for northwestern or norther 


(Continued on page 86) 
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Window Decoration—Parrot 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Cut the parrot from bright red-orange paper, and add the other colors indicated in the diagram. Paste A over A marked with a dotted line, and, similarly, 
BB over BB. Hook the parrot’s front claw over the perch, and paste in place. 
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Principal, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 
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'N THE November issue of Nor- 
MAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS we presented a number of 
oral two-step problems to use in 
Y introducing this topic to fourth- 
grade pupils. This month we are 
presenting written two-step 


problems of fourth- and fifth- 
grade difficulty. The formulas 


following the problems reveal 
their miscellaneous character. Careful tabula- 
tion shows that textbooks on elementary arith- 
metic usually confine two-step work to the solu- 
tion of about seventy-five problems, of eight to 
ten types. No text examined, either elementary 
or advanced, contains examples of all sixteen 
types. In the following group of problems, there- 
fore, there are a greater variety and a greater 
number of two-step problems than are likely to 
be found in any ordinary elementary arithmetic. 
It is recommended that these problems be copied 
on a typewriter and pasted on small cards for 
distribution among the pupils. 


























———— 


Two-STEP PROBLEMS 


1. In a school there were 278 girls. The 
number of boys was 29 less than the number of 
girls. How many pupils were there in the 
school? (sa) 

2. Two brothers, Joe and Fred, sell newspa- 
pers. Joe makes $2.40 a week and Fred $2.85. 
How much do they both make in a year, or 52 
weeks? (am) 

3. Little Carl and his brother Henry gath- 
ered nuts one fall. Carl gathered 78 quarts and 
Henry 194 quarts, but they divided them equally. 
How many quarts of nuts did each boy have? 
(ad) 

4. Fred gathered 88 quarts of nuts, George 
178 quarts, and Will 86 quarts. How many bush- 
els did they gather in all? (ad) 

5. In a school there were 497 boys. There 
were 44 more girls than boys in this school. 
How many pupils were there in all? (aa) 

6. Each week day John buys newspapers for 
$.88 and sells them for $1.32. How much does he 
clear ina week? (sm) 

7. Fred goes into the country to pick cher- 


ries. In 6 days he earns $10.50 and pays $1.80 
for bus fare. How much does he make a day? 
(sd) 


8. Mother bought 3 pounds of butter at $.48 
a pound, and a sack of flour for $2.25. How much 
did she pay for both? (ma) 

9. What change should you receive from a 
$10.00 bill after buying 8 pounds of butter at 
$.49 a pound? (ms) 

10. Henry’s father, a street-car conductor, 
earns $.62 an hour for 8 hours a day. How much 
does he earn in the 26 working days of a month? 
(mm) 

11. Six farmers bought 5 bushels of seed corn 
at $1.92 a bushel and divided it equally. How 
much did each farmer have to pay? (md) 

12, Five boys together weigh 405 pounds. One 
of these boys, James, weighs 17 pounds more 
than the average. How much does James 
weigh? (da) 

13. A farmer sold 9 loads of hay for $256.50. 
He paid $3.75 a load for having the hay drawn to 
market. How much did he receive for each load 
after paying for the drawing? (ds) 

14, A tourist on a trip to Florida has made 
384 miles during the first 12 hours. He has 576 
miles yet to go. At the same rate of speed, how 
many hours will it take him to complete his jour- 
ney? (dd) 

15. A dairy farmer gets 396 pounds of milk a 
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day from 18 cows. If he increases his herd to 
25 cows, how many pounds a day may he expect? 
(dm) . 

16. In one flock a farmer has 184 sheep and in 
another he has 39 more sheep than there are in 
the first. How many sheep has he in both flocks? 
(aa) 

17. Little Mary is 42 inches tall, and her big 
brother Fred is 19 inches taller than she. Her 
sister Helen is 9 inches shorter than Fred. How 
tall is Helen? (as) 

18. The odometer on an automobile turns up 
a new number every 4, of a mile. When the 
odometer registers “0” how many feet will the 
car have to go before “1” is registered? Before 
“8” is registered? (dm) 

19. During the summer Jack makes $.38 a day 
selling papers and $.25 a day doing errands for 
a grocer. How much does he make in the 6 
working days of a week? (am) 

20. The following are the weights of 5 school- 
boys: Jack 63, Jim 68, Fred 58, Charles 65, and 
Fred 66 pounds. What is the average weight of 
these boys? (ad) 

21. A farmer had 375 bushels of potatoes in 
his cellar. He drew 180 bushels of these to 
market. Afterwards he put into the cellar 125 
bushels more. How many bushels were then 
in the cellar? (sa) 

22. A coal dealer drove a truck of coal on to 
the scales and found that it weighed 8,375 
pounds. The truck weighed when empty 3,875 
pounds. How many pounds of coal could he 
draw in 8 such loads? (sm) 

23. Joe saved from his earnings $6.45. At 
Christmas he bought his mother a turkey costing 
$4.20, and spent the rest for potatoes at $.75 a 
bushel. How many bushels of potatoes was he 
able to buy? (sd) 

24. On a hall floor there were three strips of 
linoleum each 18 feet long, and a strip on the 
stairs 27 feet long. What was the total length 
of the four strips? (ma) 

25. During vacation Charles deposits in the 
savings bank $10.00 each week. He earns $1.40 
a day and his father makes up the rest. How 
much does his father give Charles each week? 
(ms) 

26. Jack has a box of building blocks. In the 
bottom of the box he can place 9 blocks along the 
side and 3 blocks across the end. The box is 3 
blocks deep. How many blocks does the box hold? 
(Draw a picture of the first layer of blocks.) 
(mm) 

27. A farmer sold 18 cows at $65 each and 
used the money to buy sheep at $15 apiece. How 
many sheep could he buy? (md) 

28. At the close of school Charles had $12.60 
in the savings bank. During July he and three 
friends earned $62.80 picking cherries. Charles 
put his equal share of this money into the bank. 
How much did he have in the bank at the end of 
July? (da) 

29. At $13 a ton how much coal can be bought 
for $100, if you take out $9 for having it deliv- 
ered? (sd) 

30. At a Christmas party Will gave $.75 to 
help buy dinners for the needy, and also paid his 
share of the expenses of the party. The party 
cost $6.82 and there were 31 children in the 
grade. How much did Will spend in all? (da) 

31. Mary bought for her mother half a dozen 
eggs at $.68 a dozen and a pound of butter at 
$.48 a pound. How much did she pay for both? 
(da) 

32. When potatoes are $1.48 a bushel how 
much change should you receive from a $5.00 bill 
after buying a half-bushel? (ds) 
















33. Henry with three other boys earned $275 
picking up potatoes for a farmer. He spent $14 
of his equal share for car fare. How much dij 
he have left? (ds) 

34. A schoolroom is 28 feet across the rey 
wall, How many arithmetic papers 8 inch 
wide can be hung side by side on this wall? (mj) 

35. A dealer pays $5.12 for a crate of berrig 
containing 32 quarts. For how much a quar 
should he sell them in order to make a profit ¢ 
6 cents a quart? (da) 

36. A Boy Scout leader bought blankets 
$46.20 a dozen and sold them to Boy Scouts 4 
cost. How much did a group of boys have ty 
pay for 7 blankets? (dm) 

37. John finds that he can read 8 pages of hiy 
book in 24 minutes. At this rate, how may 
minutes will it take him to read the whole bok 
of 234 pages? (dm) 

38. Charles finds that he can count to 60 in 1} 
seconds. At the same rate of speed how may 
seconds will it take him to count to 1,000? (dj 

39. Fred earned $1.85 one week. The next 
week he earned $.75 more than he earned the 
first week. How much did he earn in all? (a) 

40. During vacation Helen deposited in th 
savings bank the following amounts: $.45, $1.25, 
$.60, $.75, $1.15, $2.30, $.85, $.95, $1.50, ani 
$1.00. When school opened she drew out $235 
to buy a geography. How much did she have 
left in the bank? (as) 

41. Alice has deposited $.60 in the school bank 
during the past 3 weeks. At this rate, how many 
weeks will it take her to deposit $5.00? (dd) 

42. What is the average height of 8 childre 
whose heights are: 52, 54, 61, 60, 53, 59, 56, 
and 61 inches? (ad) 

43. A boy weighing 95 pounds in June weighed 
9 pounds less in September. He then gained li 
pounds during the school year. How much dil 
he weigh then? (sa) 

44, A farmer drew in his potatoes in 60-bushe 
loads. In sorting one load, he found 3 bushes 
of small potatoes. How many bushels of large 
potatoes should he get out of 18 loads? (sm) 

45. A flag pole 68 feet long is set in the 
ground 6 feet. Around the pole halfway betwee 
the ground and the top is an iron band. How fa 
is this band from the ground? (sd) 

46. If an apple barrel holds 11 pecks, hov 
many such barrels can be filled from a pile cor 
taining 88 bushels of apples? (md) 

47. A 40-quart can of cream was sold at $% 
a pint. How much was received for the whole 
can of cream? (mm) 

48. If each design on a school stage curtain 
9 inches long, how many designs placed end . 
end will it take for a curtain 15 feet across: 
(md) ; 

49. One day a grocer sold 17 sacks of flour 
weighing 25 pounds each, and one sack weighing 
50 pounds. How many pounds of flour did l 
sell? (ma) 

50. A tourist on a 975-mile trip from Ne¥ 
York to Chicago has averaged 228 miles a day 
for 3 days. How much farther has he to 8° 
(ms) 

51. At one milking a farmer filled a 10-gallon 
can and a 16-quart pail. How many gallons 
milk did his cows give? (da) 

52. How much does your mother save on each 
can of corn by buying a dozen cans for $2 
when single cans are selling at $.20? (ds) 

53. A traveler in line before a ticket wind 
counts 18 persons leaving in 3 minutes. There 
are still 24 persons ahead of him. How mu 
longer may he expect to wait? (dd) 

(Continued on page 81) 
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HANGING book or bric-a-brac shelf is a 

very attractive addition to any home 
and is not too difficult for a boy to make. It 
may be made from plywood or any cheap 
wood that is available because shelves of this 
description are usually lacquered with some 
bright tint, and the lacquer covers the wood 
so that its texture cannot be seen. 

The picture shows a wall shelf which I 
made for my dining room and lacquered 
black. As you will note, it is so made that 
it can either stand on the floor or be hung on 
the wall. It is used for bric-a-brac, although 
it could just as well be used for books. It is 
fastened to the wall studding by means of 
long screws which go through the back piece. 
Bright red picture cord with tassels extends 
from the tops of the end pieces to the picture 
molding and gives the wall shelf the appear- 


ance of being suspended by the cord. The 
top shelf contains a bowl of dried flowers— 
baby’s breath and Chinese lanterns; the sec- 
ond shelf, ornaments; and the lower shelf an 
old-fashioned cream pitcher. The cream is 
put into this pitcher through an opening in 
the cow’s back and comes out through its 
mouth, while the tail is used for the handle. 

To make the bookshelf shown in the dia- 
gram, first cut two end pieces, 30 inches by 
6 inches. In these end pieces cut three 
grooves to accommodate three shelves, as 
shown in Figure 1. The grooves should be 
made about “4, of an inch deep, and can be 
cut with a backsaw and chisel. Next re- 
move the shelves and tack the end pieces to- 
gether, with the grooves on the inside. Draw 
on these ends one-inch squares, as shown in 
Figure 2. These squares will enable you ac- 


sui 
A Hanging Wall Shelf for Books or Bric-a-brac 


By FRANK I. SOLAR, Department of Manual Training, Detroit 


curately to lay out the design. If you think 
that sometime you might wish to stand the 
shelves on the floor, the bottom of the end 
pieces may be left straight, and the lower 
section have a small cut-out. 

It is not necessary to make any of the cut- 
outs in the end pieces, if you do not wish to 
do this extra work. If you do wish to make 
them, bore holes in which to start the coping 
saw, and do this cutting and sandpapering 
before cutting the front edges of the shelves. 
Then cut the front edges according to the 
diagram, and finish by filing them smooth 
and rounding them slightly with sandpaper. 

To assemble the ends and shelves, use glue 
and brads, or long, fine, roundheaded screws. 
To add to the strength of the construction, 
flat corner irons may be screwed into the 

(Continued on page 83) 
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lr : }AST year when school opened, I 

, | planned an activity for building 
ii) a vocabulary which would cor- 
iii relate with three or four of the 
_ leading primers I was using. The 
_ first day of school I asked the 
| pupils to look in magazines at 
, home for pictures of dogs, cats, 
| horses, sheep, cows, birds, trees, 
flowers, girls, boys, automobiles, 
fathers, mothers, and anything else 


























houses, 
which interested them. They were to cut them 


out and bring them to school. They responded 
in a wonderful way, and were busy for several 
days pasting these pictures on stiff manila paper. 

In or on my desk I kept a ball, a top, books, 
flowers, an apple, and other familiar objects. 
Around the pictures, objects, and the environ- 
ment of our schoolroom—chairs, desks, table, 
clock, doors, windows, and so on—we built our 
vocabulary. The pictures were placed where 
every pupil could see them, and easily get and 
handle them, usually along the blackboard ledge. 

I began with simple sentence stories such as: 

I see a bird. ; 

I see a boy. 

I see a house. 
As the pupil learned the words, he would look for 
the picture that fitted the story. Then he would 
hold it up, and say the sentence. Later I changed 
the stories to the following form: 

I can find a cow. 

I can find the mother. 
Then I used the form: 

Can you find the girl? 

Can you find the flower? 
Following these I used action stories, such as: 

The bird can fly. 

The dog can run. 
The pupil would find the appropriate picture and 
imitate the act described. Then the stories took 
this form: 

The bali is round. 

The flower is red. 

I like apples. 

I can roll the ball. 

Can you hop to the door? 

I can run to the window. 
The story was acted whenever possible. 

The children greatly enjoy this kind of read- 
ing. The more pictures and objects there are, 
and the more action, the greater is their interest. 
By the end of the first three weeks we had built 
up such a vocabulary that the pupils were able on 
the fourth Monday to read from twenty to twen- 
ty-five pages in the easiest primer. I used script 
on the blackboard for all these stories, and also 
had printed words on large cards, so that when 
I taught a new word in script I presented the 
printed card also. By the end of the eighth week 
my pupils had read through two and a half prim- 
ers, besides many flash cards. 


A DOLL ACTIVITY 


An activity that I used a little later was sug- 
gested by the pupils themselves. In fact, such 
activities ought to come from the pupils, rather 
than from the teacher. The teacher should be on 
the lookout for what the pupils themselves are 
interested in, what their conversation is about, 
and so get the cue from them. 

The doll activity came about in this way. One 
morning two little girls brought their dolls to 
school. They were the center of attraction. So 
I said to the pupils, “How would you like to have 
a Doll Day?” They were all delighted, even the 
boys. When the appointed time came, every girl 
brought her doll, and two boys brought theirs, 
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Reading Through Activities 


By MAY AVERILL 


First-Grade Teacher, Dodgeville, Wisconsin 


one an Eskimo doll, the other a Felix Cat. It 
was a beautiful sunny day, so at the first recess 
we took our dolls for a fresh air walk. 

When we returned, I said, “Would you like to 
make stories about your dolls? Every story you 
make I will write on the blackboard. Some day I 
will print the stories and you can have a Doll 
Primer.” They were delighted, and the stories 
came so fast I could hardly keep up. Some of 
the stories ran thus: 


I like my doll. 
My doll is good. 


Dolly dear. 
My dolly’s name is Dorothy. 


My doll is an Eskimo doll. 
He is dressed in fur. 


My doll has yellow hair. 
I like to rock my dolly to sleep. 
I took my doll for a walk in the sunshine. 


My doll is a Felix Cat. 
He can walk backward. 

In twenty minutes, this lesson resulted in 
thirty-six original stories, and we could have had 
as many more, but our time was up. We left all 
the stories written on the blackboard, and spent 
several days reading them and learning the new 
words introduced. 


A Toy ACTIVITY 


When school opened after Christmas, the pu- 
pils were all anxious to tell what Santa Claus had 
brought them. I asked them, “Would you like to 
bring your toys to school some day?” and re- 
ceived an enthusiastic response. This Toy Day 
was a Joy Day as well. How they delighted in 
showing the toys and discussing their wonder- 
ful qualities! New dolls and books were also 
brought. 

I followed the same plan as in the Doll Activ- 
ity, letting each child have a chance to make sto- 
ries about his or her own toy. Then I gave them 
the opportunity to make stories about one an- 
other’s toys. Here are some of the results: 


I like my drum. 

My drum has a big drumstick. 
It is a good drum. 

My drum is a Boy Scout drum. 


I have a good truck. 
My truck can run. 

My truck can haul sand. 
It has a gas tank. 


Clyde has a pretty drum. 

It has pictures on it. 

One picture is “Jack and Jill.” 

One picture is “Hey Diddle Diddle.” 

I was pleased at the “group sentences” that 
seemed to come up unconsciously in the child’s 
mind. Each group of sentences formed a little 
paragraph, thus carrying out Sheridan’s idea in 
language of the three- and four-sentence group. 

Later I had the doll and toy stories mimeo- 
graphed and made into a little primer. An ap- 
propriate picture stood opposite each story. 
There had to be several pictures of dolls, for 
there were several pages of doll stories. During 
the drawing period one day each child made a 
cover for his primer. They were more than 
pleased with the little booklets, and reviewed 
them often throughout the year. 


A Book ACTIVITY 


When we had exhausted all our toys—the cart, 
the big rubber ball, the mouth organ, the wind- 
up train, and so forth—we turned to the books. 
This was very interesting, for there were many 
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that we had never seen before. I had each chijj 
step to the front of the room and hold his boo; 
so that the school could see the cover and the 
title. Then the child read the title, with th 
teacher’s help if necessary. After a few driljs 
the children could read the titles very nicely, 
This book activity had been started in the fal) 
At the beginning of the year I asked the chi. 
dren to bring their storybooks to school. I ha 





placed a long, low table on one side of the room, 
We called it our “Library Table,” and here th 
books were placed. Around the table I placed 
kindergarten chairs. During the day the chil. 
dren were allowed to sit at the table and look a 
the books. We talked about the pictures, and ip. 
cidentally learned the name of each book. 4s 
their vocabulary increased every day, they to 
great pleasure in finding these words in th 
books as they turned the pages. Through this 


‘activity they also learned the alphabet, for many 


of the books were ABC books. When it cam 
time to teach the alphabet for the spelling le. 
sons, I found that most of the pupils knew th 
names of the letters. 


A SocraAL ACTIVITY 


With the coming of February, our thoughts 
centered on valentines, and we worked out 
social activity. While this did not bring wt 
quite so much reading material as the other a 
tivities, still it correlated somewhat with both 
reading and penmanship. As the children wer 
making valentines for each other, I asked then 
whether they would like to send valentines t 
some poor little Negro children in a southen 
school. Children are always ready for a new at- 
venture, and the mention of little Negro girh 
and boys interested them tremendously. 

For years I had kept the valentines that chil 
dren had given me, 30, with those that the pupil 
had left over from previous years, we hia 
enough to supply a considerable number of chi: 
dren. I wrote to a certain southern school, ask 
ing for the names of fifty little first-grade chi 
dren. When the names came, I made slips @ 
paper and on each one wrote the name of t# 
giver and the name of the receiver, as, for i 
stance, “To Helen Jones from Mary Strong. 
These slips were passed out, each with a Dla 
slip. Then the pupils copied on the blank sj 
what was written on the other slip. Most of thet 
wrote very well at this time of the year. He) 
was given to those that could not write so we 
Each chose a valentine and pasted his slip on t# 
back. Then we spent some time in reading t 
messages on the valentines and the slips on tt 
backs, thus correlating this activity with res 
ing and penmanship. The interest of the & 
dren was keen to the last, for each had the ple 
ure of placing his valentine in the big mailisl 
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box, and all watched the wrapping and add “Let 
ing of the box. When school was out that aftey§ Music 
noon, we all marched down to the post office, arms . 
how the box was weighed and stamped, and nol She lis 
the cost of mailing. then s} 
“Our ANIMAL FRIENDS” to side. 

Following this we had another very interesti§ “Tt ¢ 
activity, which we called “Our Animal Frien@ and ge, 
One little girl brought her three tiny kittens’ The 
school, giving us an interesting half day, and* in th ei 


decided to study other animals which we mig! 
see near home. The keynote of this activity’ 





kindness to animals. The pupils hunted throvf “Jus 
magazines and catalogues for pictures, whith Music , 
they brought to school and pasted on large sh “Jy, 
of paper, a sheet for each animal. Then stor agreed. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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For the Music Hour 


SLEEPY-TIME MUSIC 


By FANNIE R. BUCHANAN 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. HOWARD 


ISS THOMPSON showed the first 
grade two pictures, in each of 
which there was a baby. “We are 
going to hear music that was made 

for one of these babies,” she told the chil- 
dren. “When you have heard it, I want you 
to tell me which baby the music suits the 
better.” 

“T like the baby that is laughing,” said 
Betty, pointing to the picture of the baby 
shaking its rattle. 

“That baby would have bright, merry 
music, would it not?” asked Miss Thompson. 

“The other one is asleep,” Benny re- 
marked. “It would have to have very soft 
music or it would wake up.” Benny knew 
because he had a baby brother. 

“You are right, Benny. Now that we 
know what kind of music would suit each 
baby, we are ready to listen.” 

Miss Thompson opened the phonograph, 
and when all the children were quiet the 
music began. It was such a soft, gentle tune 
that nobody even moved until it was finished. 
Then the children’s hands went up. 

“That was for the baby that is asleep,” 
Mildred said. 

Benny shook his head. 

“No,” he told them. “That music sounded 
as if the baby had not gone to sleep yet.” 

“Do you mean that it was awake, playing 
with its rattle?” Miss Thompson asked. 

“No,” said Benny, “the baby is not play- 
ing, but in the music the mother is rocking 














it, 80 it is not asleep.” He was quite sure. 

“Let us see.” Miss Thompson set the 
music playing again. Then she held her 
arms just as if she were holding a baby. 
She listened to the music for a minute, and 
then she swayed her arms gently from side 
to side. She kept just with the music. 

“It does rock,” she told the class. “Try it 
and see,” 

The children all took a make-believe baby 
. their arms and rocked with the gentle 
une, 

“Just exactly,” 
music ended. 


“Just exactly,” the rest of the children 
greed, 


Teddy said, when the 
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Photo from Keystone View Co., Inc.. of New York 


Franz Schubert 
1797—1828 


“Did your baby brother go to sleep this 
time?” Miss Thompson asked Benny. 

“Not until the very end,” Benny an- 
swered. “He closed his eyes just as the 
music stopped.” 

“My baby was asleep almost as soon as I 
started,” Jane said. 

“T liked that tune almost as well as if it 
had been for the laughing picture,” Betty 
declared. 

“Everybody likes that music, Betty,” said 
Miss Thompson. “It was written by the 
great musician, Schubert. He called it a 
‘Cradle Song.’ ” 

“IT would call it a ‘Rocking Song,’” Jack 
announced. 

“That would be a very good name for it,” 
Miss Thompson agreed. “Does anyone know 
why Schubert named it a ‘Cradle Song’ ?” 

Nobody could tell. 

“My doll cradle rocks,” Mildred said at 
last, “but a baby could not get into it.” 

“My mother rocks our baby in a chair,” 
Benny explained. 

Then Miss Thompson told them: “When 
Schubert lived, about one hundred years 
ago, there were cradles large enough for real 
babies, and most mothers rocked their babies 
to sleep in them. Schubert made this music 
to go with the rocking of a cradle.” 

“If I could remember the tune, I would 
try to rock my doll cradle with it when I go 
home,” Mildred said. 

Miss Thompson had an idea. “The kin- 
dergarten has a doil cradle. We shall ask 
whether we may borrow it and try rocking 
it to this music.” 


Jack and William took a note to the kin- 
dergarten, and came back carrying the cra- 
dle. Miss Thompson set it on the desk, 
where all the children could see it. As she 
played the music again, she pushed the cra- 
dle gently with her hand. Back and forth, 
back and forth, it went, just with the music. 

“Now,” Miss Thompson suggested, “while 
Mildred comes up and rocks this cradle, you 
may all set a make-believe cradle on your 
desks and rock it with her.” 

Mildred hummed softly as she rocked. 
“Maybe I can remember the tune so I can 
sing it and rock my own doll cradle to- 
night.” 

“Good, Mildred! Now we shall let Benny 
rock it, and all hum the tune, using the quiet 
little word ‘loo,’ like this.” Miss Thompson 
hummed softly with the record, “Loo—loo—, 
loo, loo, loo.” 

“So many of us humming will be sure to 
keep the baby awake,” Benny objected. 

“Not if we all hum as softly as Mildred 
did,” Miss Thompson assured him. 

At the end, Benny leaned over the cradle 
and stopped it slowly, slowly, just as the 
music did. 

“Mr. Schubert knew how not to wake a 
baby,” he said. 

Mary raised her hand. “I believe that I 
could hum the tune all alone,” she suggested. 

“Show us whether you can.” Miss 
Thompson was pleased. 

Sure enough, Mary could hum it almost 

















through to the end. Miss Thompson let her 
repeat the last part with the record. 

“I hope that I can remember it as well as 
that,” Mildred said, as Miss Thompson took 
the cradle from her desk. 

“If one of you will remind me of it, we 
will all try it again the last thing before we 
go home this afternoon,” Miss Thompson 
promised. 

“T will ask you,” Jack offered. 

“What will you ask me to play?” 
Thompson asked. 

“The ‘Cradle Song,’ ” he answered. 

“Benny’s ‘Cradle Song’?” Miss Thompson 
questioned him. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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How to Be a Thoroughbred 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


=Sj)ONTACTS with people who can- 
not listen are so frequent, and 
so disappointing, that it be- 
| hooves us, as teachers, to safe- 
| guard the child against becom- 
ing that unpopular sort of per- 
son. For the poor listener is 
socially handicapped—earmarked 
as being crude, self-centered, or 
incapable of concentration. 

We are all too familiar with the experience of 
trying to carry on a conversation with someone 
whose attention obviously is wandering while we 
have the floor; whose eyes have a vague, far- 
away look; whose thoughts are not on what we 
are saying but on what he will say if we ever 
come to a period. We guess rightly that when 
we do pause the conversation will progress with 
a grave lack of continuity, and we mentally shrug 
—which reaction is valuable if it will make us 
solemnly vow not to offend likewise, but to clinch 
our interest to a speaker’s words with a dogged 
hold. 

This is not so easy to do. 
much absorbed in ourselves. We want to tell the 
other fellow about our interests. Unless the 
other fellow is a spellbinder, we often have to 
force ourselves to listen while we hold in abey- 
ance something we are wanting to say. To listen 
gracefully and intelligently at all times is an art 
which must be cultivated like the other arts. 

It is not enough to teach children not to inter- 
rupt. We must teach them to let the conversa- 
tion run along channels of the other person’s 
choosing a fair share of the time. We must 
teach them to keep in the background the things 
they are bursting to tell, and to concentrate on 
and be interested in what the other person is 
saying. 

There is a nice balance to be preserved in do- 
ing this. We must not curb childish spontaneity, 
nor forget that growth comes through asking 
questions (if they are answered). Often we are 
remiss in the very courtesies we exact of chil- 
dren. More than once I have felt sorry for a 
child, trained not to interrupt, who has had to 
wait and wait to be granted the mother’s atten- 
tion. More than once I have felt ashamed of 
elders when a child has started repeatedly to 
make a contribution to the conversation only to 
be interrupted by an older person too self-ab- 
sorbed to hear the childish voice. We must not 
give children the inhibiting impression that they 
must be seen and never heard. 

We seem to have before us the delicate task of 
teaching them that they must talk, but never too 
much; that they must listen, but not so thor- 
oughly as to give the impression of being dumb. 
We can but try to make them see that the give 
and take of conversation must be governed by in- 
telligence and good taste. 





We are all pretty 


LESSON STORY—MONOPOLIZING THE 
CONVERSATION 


The motor car sped along the state highway, 
mile after mile. David Ames sat on the front 
seat beside his father. In the rear seat were 
John and Howard, assistants to his father. They 
were on the way to inspect a project a hundred 
miles distant on which David’s father was con- 
sulting engineer. 

It was great, four fellows together, making 
the long trip! Nothing gave David quite so 
much happiness as to be included in business 
trips of his father’s. John and Howard were 
princes of chaps in David’s estimation, for they 


THE ART OF LISTENING 
By MAE FOSTER JAY 


had always made a pal of him. The day was 
fair and warm. 

“Strange—a blow-up at the top of a hill!” 
Mr. Ames turned to remark to the boys behind. 

“What do you mean by a blow-up, Daddy?” 
David asked quickly. 

“That place where the pavement has exploded, 
Son,” Mr. Ames replied. And then he explained 
patiently and thoroughly as David asked in rapid 
succession: What made the heat make it blow 
up? What did he mean by movement of the 
pavement? Did pavement move? Oh, yes, he 
knew about expansion and contraction of water! 
He remembered distinctly about the water pipes 
bursting. 

David turned partly about in the seat and told 
John and Howard about the time the Ames fam- 
ily were away in the spring, where they had 
gone, and what for, for how long, how the weath- 
er turned cold and the pipes in their house froze 
and burst, just what things were ruined by the 
water, whom Mother had to help her clean, what 
plumber fixed the pipes. He remembered all the 
details excellently. Then he told them that on 
cold mornings they often found the frozen milk 
rising out of the bottle, its cap sitting perkily on 
top. He was going to tell them about the neigh- 
bor’s cat that came to steal the runaway milk, 
but he stopped to get his breath and to change 
his position in the seat, being tired, and John 
asked: 

“How do you account for it, Mr. Ames—a 
break at the top of the hill?” 

So David had to be still. For he was not a boy 
to interrupt. But presently, as his father came 
to a pause in telling his assistants something 
about the irrigation of the project they were to 
visit, David found a chance to ask (they had just 
passed a truck garden), “Daddy, what makes 
potatoes get rotten at the center?” 

Mr. Ames expiained, and then went on with 
his conversation with the boys. 

Later, after a plane had flown over them, and 
David had watched it, and piloted it in his imagi- 
nation, he demanded: “Daddy, where are the 
gas tanks on a plane?” 

“Why, Son, Howard has just been telling us 
about the tanks on the ships he flew during the 
war. Where have you been?” 

“I wasn’t listening. Will you tell me again, 
Howard?” And Howard did so. 

On the return trip David rode in the rear seat 
with Howard. He liked having Howard all to 
himself. It was such fun to talk to him. And 
David told him all about school this fall, and all 
his teachers, about the team, about the last boy- 
scout hike, about the swimming contests, about 
the plane he was making in his little workshop, 
about the money he was earning with his paper 
route, and how much he had made as caddy dur- 
ing the summer. There were ever so many other 
things he’d have liked to tell, but they arrived 
home—in an incredibly short time, it seemed to 
David! 

“A good day, my two boys?” asked Mrs. Ames. 

“Perfect day, Mums!” cried David. 

“A nightmare of a day!” said Mr. Ames. “A 
most embarrassing experience. . . . After all 
we've said to him about being a good listener, 
our son practically monopolized the conversation 
all day.” 

He turned to David. “It’s bed for you at sev- 
en as punishment for doing three-fourths of the 
talking to-day. Somehow you must learn to re- 
member.” 

Bed—at seven! With all the neighborhood 
children playing below for an hour and a half 


yet! David went resentfully. He couldn’t ge 
that he had troubled anybody that day. No one 
had shown any signs of it. 

He was still feeling rather abused the nex} 
day when he curled up in the back seat of Fa. 
ther’s car, parked in front of the office, and went 
to sleep. He was awakened by voices. John and 
Howard stood by the car, their backs to him, 
waiting for Mr. Ames. 

“How’s your arm this morning, Howard?” 
John was chuckling. 

“Well, it works. But I never thought it would! 
Suffering cats, but that young David is getting 
to be a bore! He talks so everlastingly. He just 
about wore me out on that ride home.” 

David’s face burned. They had been bored; 
and he never had dreamed it! 

“Funny about Mr. Ames. Did you notice how 
he answered every question of the youngster’s? 
How patiently he explained?” 

David felt a tight place in his throat. Yes, his 
father had done just that. And this very morn- 
ing Tommy Barret’s father had said to Tommy, 
“This is not your affair, Tommy, this matter we 
men are discussing. Run out and play.” 

But John was adding: “Mr. Ames didn’t even 
realize that the child was monopolizing the con- 
versation. I suppose parents are blind to the 
faults of their own.” 

“Don’t you ever think they are!” A small fig- 
ure bounded out of the car. “I took my medicine 
when we got home by going to bed at seven 
o'clock. But my dad’s just too much of a—a 
thoroughbred—to do his punishing in public. 
He wouldn’t hurt me like that!” 

John and Howard were looking decidediy un- 
comfortable. David noticed it. “Oh, I say, fel- 
lows, don’t you mind my overhearing you. I'm 
jolly glad I did. If I hadn’t heard you I prob- 
ably would have gone on thinking Dad wasn't 
fair in sending me to bed at seven, and I wouldn't 
have realized what a bore I was. What thor- 
oughbreds you were, listening to me so politely, 
yesterday.” 


REASONS FOR LISTENING 


When a child is called upon to tell a story, he 
frequently, before beginning, stands before the 
class circle, waiting. For what? Why does he 
want the attention of every other child? If al 
eyes are upon him interestedly, if ears are alert 
to catch every word, how does he feel about his 
experience in story-telling? But if the children 
wiggle or whisper or read, what effect does it 
have upon the story-teller? Why is it such 4 
pleasure to tell Mother all the experiences of the 
day? How many persons do you know who are 
good listeners? 

Turn about is fair play. If you enjoy having 
other people listen interestedly while you talk, 
what can you do in return? Listen. It give 
pleasure. 

Is it an easy thing to listen? Not always, yo 
say. Why? Sometimes we are so very eager t 
talk ourselves that we interrupt. That is the 
height of rudeness. But we must remember, t% 
that, even when we have waited our turn 
speak, it is selfish to monopolize the conversation 
as David did. Would you think of grabbing the 
biggest piece of cake? It is quite as unmannerly 
to grab the biggest part of the conversation. 
When we play ball in the schoolroom, what does 
each child do with the ball when he catches it: 
But if he does not toss it to someone else, but 
keeps it and bounces it, while others are waiting 
their turn, what do we think of him? It 1s just 


(Continued on page 84) 
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The Junco 


By LINA M. JOHNS AND MAY AVERILL 





Photo by A, A. Allen, Ph.D., Cornell University 


Oh! see the little gray birds. 

They are on the ground. 

The ground is covered with snow. 

The birds are near our back door. 

What do they want? 

They are looking for something 
to eat. 

The snow is deep. 

The snow has covered the weeds. 

The little birds cannot find any 
weed seeds. 

We will put out some crumbs for 
them. 


% * * *% % *& *% 


The little birds are juncos. 
They are slate-colored. 

Their bills are pink. 

They have white tail feathers. 
The juncos live in flocks. 


Sometimes we call them snowbirds. 


They do not mind cold weather. 
Their feathers keep them warm. 


Now the juncos have gone. 

They all flew away. 

Where did they go? 

They are near the barn. 

They are eating seeds from the 
hay. 

When the snow is not so deep, 
they will eat weed seeds. 

They are useful birds. 





Photo by A. A, Allen, Ph.D., Cornell University 


In spring the juncos go north. 
They go to Canada. 

They build their nests there. 
They build them on the ground. 
They hide them in the grass. 
The nests are made of grass. 
The eggs are white. 

They have brown specks. 

Four eggs are in each nest. 


(Questions based on this text will be found on page 77.) 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantily Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


HERE are several reasons why food is 
cooked, some of which are: to make the 
food more digestible, to make it palatable, 
to bring out its flavor, and to destroy 
harmful bacteria. The person who becomes a 
good cook enjoys preparing food, and for this 
reason is successful. Everyone must be happy 
in his work if he expects to be a success in it. 

Two very necessary requirements for excel- 
lency in cooking are accuracy and cleanliness. If 
it is necessary to use a handkerchief while you 
are cooking, be sure to wash your hands before 
continuing with the work. Never taste from the 
cooking spoon. Use a teaspoon to taste from, 
pouring the food to be tasted from the cooking 
spoon into the teaspoon. 

Many very wholesome foods that have been 
well prepared fail to do their best for the body 
because bad habits in eating have been acquired, 
such as: eating rapidly, thereby failing to mas- 
ticate properly; eating when displeased and un- 
happy; and coming late to the meal and hurry- 
ing to finish with the rest at the table. 

Let us make a special effort, both at school and 
at home, to eat slowly, to drink slowly, to be 
happy at mealtime, and to be courteous to every- 
one at the table. Courtesy at the table includes 
eating quietly, refraining from talking while 
masticating, and using knife and fork properly. 

All measurements in these recipes are level. 
A cupful means a measure of one-half pint. If 
more or less than twenty servings are needed, 
the recipe must be changed proportionately, ac- 
cording to the number of pupils in your school. 
When changing a recipe, be sure that the propor- 
tion of the ingredients remains the same. 


TuNA FisH Loar 


(Twenty portions of one slice each) 
Recipe 
3 cans tuna fish (13-ounce cans) 
2 quarts soft bread crumbs (1 loaf) 
6 tablespoons chopped parsley 
1 tablespoon salt 
A few dashes pepper 
6§ eggs 
6 tablespoons lemon juice 
1 tablespoon butter 
1 quart milk 


Utensils Needed 


can opener 

large bowl 

bread knife 

quart measure 

chopping knife and bowl 

paring knife 

tablespoon 

one-pound bread pans, or pudding dishes 
large dripping pan 


CO 


Empty the cans of tuna fish into a bowl. Cut 
the bread in small dice and add it, using the 
crust. Chop the parsley very fine and add it. 
Add the salt, pepper, eggs, lemon juice, and but- 
ter, and combine the ingredients thoroughly. 
Add the milk, and stir to combine. Place the 
mixture in greased pans or pudding dishes; do 
not pack it too tight. Set the pans into a drip- 
ping pan of water and bake the loaf in the oven 
until it is firm and lightly browned over the top. 
Serve hot, with creamed peas over it. 


CREAMED PEAS 


(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 
Recipe 
3 No. 2 cans peas 
% cup butter 
1 cup flour 
2 quarts milk 
2 teaspoons salt 
A few dashes pepper 


Utensils Needed 


can opener 

strainer 

two-quart bowl 
tablespoon 

measuring cup 
four-quart double boiler 
teaspoon 


—— se 


Empty the cans of peas into a strainer to 
drain off the liquid. Put them into a bowl and 
let them stand to aerate. Make a white sauce in 





Eat Slowly, Drink Slowly 


January Illenus 
Tuna Fish Loaf 


with 


Creamed Peas 
Whole Wheat Bread and Butter 
Cabbage, Pimiento, 
Celery Salad 
Junket 
Fruit Sauce 


Mulk or Cocoa 


Cream of Oyster Soup 
Mashed Potato 
Mashed Yellow Turnip 
Rolls and Butter 
Celery 
Prune Pudding 














a double boiler: Melt the butter and add the 
flour, stirring to keep it smooth. Add the milk 
and cook the mixture until it is thick and does 
not taste of flour, stirring as it begins to thicken 
and occasionally afterwards. Add the salt and 
pepper; taste. Serve over the tuna fish loaf. 


CABBAGE, PIMIENTO, AND CELERY SALAD 
(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 
Recipe 


large head cabbage 

No. % can pimiento 

bunches celery 

cup salad dressing (boiled or mayonnaise) 


Utensils Needed 


on 


large knife 
large bowl 
can opener 
small bowl 
paring knife 
dish pan 
tablespoon 
measuring cup 


el ell ll ol 


Remove the outside leaves from the cabbage, 
Cut it in quarters and remove the heart. Cut the 
Drain the liquid from 
Wash 
the celery and cut it in small pieces, using 4s 
much of the leaves as you can. Combine the cab. 
bage, pimiento, celery, and dressing. Taste; add 


cabbage in small shreds. 
the pimiento, and cut it in small pieces. 


salt if needed. Serve. 


JUNKET 
(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 


Recipe 
2% quarts milk 
1% cups sugar 
2% junket tablets 
3 tablespoons cold water 
2 teaspoons vanilla 
1 teaspoon salt 


Utensils Needed 
1 three-quart double boiler 
1 measuring cup 
1 tablespoon 
1 teaspoon 
20 cups 


Put the milk and sugar into the top part of a 
double boiler to heat. Dissolve the junket tab- 
lets in the cold water. When the milk is luke- 
warm, remove it from the stove and add the va- 
nilla, salt, and dissolved junket tablets. Stir the 
mixture just enough to combine, and pour it im- 
mediately into the cups. Let the junket stan/ 
in a warm room until it congeals; then put it in 
a cool place. When cold, serve with a fruit sauce 
or whipped cream, or both. (If you wish to use 


whipped cream, whip one cup of cream until a| 
portion of it will hold its form on a spoon. Serve 


one large teaspoonful on each cup of junket.) 


Fruit SAUCE 
(Twenty portions of two tablespoons each) 


Recipe 


1 No. 3 can grated pineapple 
% cup sugar 


Utensils Needed 
1 can opener 
1 two-quart saucepan 
1 measuring cup 
1 tablespoon 


Empty the pineapple into a saucepan. 


utes. Cool, and serve. 


CREAM OF OysTER Soup 
(Twenty portions of one cup each) 


Recipe 
1 cup butter 
2 cups flour 
4% quarts milk 
80 oysters and their juice 
1% tablespoons salt 
% teaspoon pepper 


Utensils Needed 


tablespoon 

measuring cup 
six-quart double boiler 
paring knife 
three-quart saucepan 
strainer 

large bowl 

teaspoon 


Fak et tt et 


Make a white sauce in a double boiler: Mel 
the butter and add the flour, stirring to keep " 
smooth. Add the milk, and stir. Cook unt! 
there is no taste of flour. 

Cut the oysters in small pieces and bring the" 


to the boiling point in their own juice. Put the 
oysters and juice through a strainer, which 


placed in a large bowl, mashing the oysters We 
(Continued on page 75) 


Add 
the sugar, and boil the sauce slowly for five min- 
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ILL yawned as she unstrapped her 

books and opened her geography. “It 

is hard to get to work again after the 

holidays,” she remarked, “though I like 
to go to school, and I think we have the very 
nicest school in the world.” 

“And the hardest lessons, too,” murmured 
Jack, as he took out his notebook and made 
awry face at the memorandum of his home- 
work. 
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“Come along to school with me, Jack. 
My sister, little Matsu-ko, will 
take Jill.” 

Jack and Jill looked in amaze- 
ment at the almond-eyed boy who 
stood before them. He was 
dressed in a gaily figured kimono, 
covered with a sort of divided 
skirt that fell from his waist to 





“He must have stepped out of 
my geography!” exclaimed Jill. 

“This is some of the Fairy 
Lady’s magic,” declared Jack, 
looking up at the roof of his sis- 
ter’s doll house, on which sat the 
figure of a fairy, a Christmas tree 
ornament. It had come to life 
several times and had given the 
children strange adventures. 

The Fairy Lady loudly tinkled 
the tiny bell in her hand. Jack 
and Jill immediately found them- 
selves in the company of a throng 
of slant-eyed brown children who 
were clattering along in their 
Wooden clogs, on the way to a 
large, low wooden building. Jill’s 
guide, Matsu-ko, wore a long 
Dleated skirt of dark red over her 
fowered kimono, and she held a 
paper parasol over her bare head. 
Jack wondered how the boys 
lared to swing their ink bottles, 
Which were attached to strings 
round the necks. 

Jack followed Ichiyo, the Jap- 
aese boy, and Jill kept behind 
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his sister. The boys filed into one part of 
the building, and the girls into another. In 
the vestibule the children shuffled out of 
their wooden clogs into straw sandals, leav- 
ing their clogs tagged in tiny cubby-holes. 
In the big assembly hall into which the two 
thousand pupils trooped in orderly divisions 
under class leaders, the boys bowed low, al- 
most to their knees, as the spectacled princi- 
pal stepped forward to greet them from the 
platform. 














Jack Was Much Interested in the Boys’ Archery Lessons 








Jack and Jill’s World Schoolmates 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


ILLUSTRATED BY MABEL BETSY HILL 


Jack went with Ichiyo into all of his 
classes, and thanks to the Fairy Lady’s 
magic, he was able to understand what was 
going on. In the class in ethics, he learned 
what Japanese boys are taught about right 
conduct. He heard the boys recite in geog- 
raphy and history, and he visited classes in 
arithmetic, reading, writing, and drawing. 

“I am going to take you to the class where 
we recite our hardest lesson,” Ichiyo 
whispered. 

It had not pleased Jack to see 
what difficult lessons his Japanese 
friends were mastering easily, so 
he was amused when he learned 
that their hardest study was Eng- 
lish. 

“Your books begin at the wrong 
end,” said Ichiyo. “You see ours 
are very different. They begin at 
the right-hand side and read 
down.” 

Jack visited the primary class 
also, where Ichiyo’s little brother, 
Taro, was learning his letters. 
Jack discovered that there were 
forty-seven letters in the Japanese 
alphabet and, in addition, many 
queer signs, some of which stand 
for words and some for whole sen- 
tences. Taro, who was planning 
to go to high school and to the uni- 
versity later, would have to learn 
thousands of these characters be- 
fore he could be considered an edu- 
cated man. Jack thought that it 
would be fun to paint the letters, 
as the little boys did, with a brush 
filled with India ink and held ver- 
tically. He noticed, however, that 
the boys were also being taught to 
use pen and ink. 

In another room little boys were 
learning to count and reckon on 
the soroban, a box of buttons 
strung on wires. Jack thought 
that this was a babyish device, un- 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Diddle, diddle dumpling, my son John, 
He never slept with his stockings on. 

No! One by one, off they would come, 
And to the bathroom John would run. 
A full bath twice a week had he, 

And two sponge baths a day, you see. 4 
These kept John in very best trim; | 
No child could get ahead of him! 
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A F ull Bath Twice a Week 
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The Road to the City of Health 


AT THE HOMES OF GOOD FOOD AND MUCH WATER 
By HAZEL M. WUNDER 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN OO. 


EAN and Bob had played so hard 

with their Fresh Air friends that they 

were given an appetite. The Good 

Fairy appeared and directed them to 
the home of Giantess Good Food. She was 
like the “old woman who lived in a shoe,” 
because she had so many children. How- 
ever, Giantess Good Food knew “what to do” 
with her children. They were each given 
special work. 

“IT divide my children into groups,” the 
giantess told Jean and Bob. ‘“‘Come out to 
the playground and see some of the chil- 
dren. Many of them have gone to work, 
and so are not at home now.” 

Jean and Bob laughed heartily when 
they saw the funny giantlets at play. Some 
were lean and some were fat, but all were 
happy. 

“The children playing ball and those 
playing tennis are my Carbohydrates,” 
Giantess Good Food explained. “Their 
mission in life is to supply people with heat 
and energy. Here you see 


important of my children,” said Giantess 
Good Food, and I named them ‘Proteins’ 
because this Greek word means ‘of first im- 
portance.’ However, Proteins could not 
build healthy bodies without the aid of 
Carbohydrates and Fats, and those bright 
children that you see over there in the sun- 
light—Glasses O’ Water and Vitamines. 
The Glasses O’ Water are the children of 
my cousin, Giant Much Water.” 

Jean and Bob saw six glasses of water 
playing hide and go seek with some tiny 
sprites, the Vitamines. Just as a Glass O’ 
Water was about to capture a Vitamine, 
the lively child disappeared behind some 
Celery soldiers who were standing in a 
straight row. 

“The Vitamines are my shyest children,” 
said Giantess Good Food. “They hide be- 
hind big children, such as Celery, Lettuce, 
Orange, Milk, Cream, Butter, Whole- 


Wheat Bun, and many of the other chil- 
They keep people in good health 


dren. 
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and give them ambition. Those tiny spark. 
ling fairies dancing behind the Celery go}. 
diers are Mineral Salts. They, too, help 
many of the larger children.” 

“Your children are so cheerful,” said 
Bob, “that I wish they could go with Jean 
and me to the City of Health.” 

“Ah!” said Giantess Good Food, “do you 
not know that we are citizens of that won. 
derful City of Health? We shall be at the 
city when you arrive. In fact, as we are 
magic, we shall be with you along the way 
whenever you choose to invite us. We do 
not go where we are not welcome. Re. 
member, when you are hungry you must 
make your choice between Good Food and 
Poor Food. Should you desire my family, 
wish for us and we shall be at your side, 
ready to build, to repair, to warm, and to 
give you red-blooded life. 

“Before I leave, I want you to meet my 
cousin, Giant Much Water. Each of you 
must drink to his health by taking a glass 

of water every morning when 
you awaken. Then he will 








Potato, Whole-Wheat Bun, 
Rice, Macaroni, Molasses 
Cooky, Raisin, Date, and 


Sweet Chocolate.” 

The travelers knew all of 
these Carbohydrates, but Bob 
did not like Whole-Wheat 
Bun. Jean told him that 
Whole-Wheat Bun was really 
a better friend of his than the 
lighter-complexioned buns of 
which he was so fond and 
that he must be more cordial 
to Whole-Wheat Bun. 

In one corner of the play- 
ground there was a group of 
roly-poly children, called 
Fats, who were playing with 
a toy stove and a toy furnace. 
They put fuel on the fires 
from time to time. Giantess 
Good Food said that they 
helped the Carbohydrates 
keep people’s bodies warm, 
placed a protective covering 
where it is needed, and made 
the marrow in the bones. The 
names of these Fats were: 
Butter, Olive Oil, Cream, and 
Fat Meat. 

There were some Good 
Food children building small 
houses. Giantess Good Food 
called these her Proteins and 
said that their work was to 
build up the body and make 
it strong. They were: Milk, 
Eggs, Peas, Lean Meat, and 
Cottage Cheese. 

“The Proteins are the most 








Children to You. 











“I Have Come,” Said Giantess Good Food, “to Introduce These Fine 
They Are Traveling to the City of Health.” 


know that you are his friend. 
Be with Much Water often 
during the day. He will help 
you to keep your food pas 
sages clean.” 

As Giantess Good Food 
talked, the children climbed 
with her up the side of a beav- 
tiful mountain where the air 
was pure and fresh. When 
they neared its top, they came 
to a clear bubbling spring 
that sparkled as it wound its 
way between and over the 
smooth, clean rocks to the 
cities and towns below. 

On this mountain stood the 
home of Much Water. Good 
Food rapped on his door. 
Soon a jolly giant appeared. 

“IT have come,” said Giant 
ess Good Food, “to introduce 
these fine children to you 
They are traveling to the City 
of Health. 

“This is Giant Much Watet 











children. I am sure that be 
will be a wonderful helpé 
and purifier for you.” 
When Giantess Good Foo 
had gone, Giant Much Wate 
led the children down into the 
earth, where the water ; 
cleansed. They went inl 
caverns and through narté 
passages between rocks. 
showed how the water pass 
through different beds © 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Decorative Designs from State Flowers 


ILLINOIS NEW JERSEY, RHODE ISLAND, AND WISCONSIN: THE VIOLET 
By JOHN T. LEMOS 


HAT the violet is very popular among and Wisconsin. There are many varieties of the sweet white, marsh arrow-leaved, and 
flower lovers is shown by the fact that it this modest little flower. Beside the common downy yellow violet. 
has been chosen as the floral emblem of four or purple violet, which is the one best known Even the well-known pansy is a variety of 
rk. states: Illinois, New Jersey, Rhode Island, to most of us, there are many others, such as (Continued on page 85) 
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What-to-Do’s 


CHILDREN’S JOB SHEETS ON THRIFT PROBLEMS 


By JANE B. WELLING 


Supervising Instructor, Detroit Public Schools 
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ERE are several sheets on thrift 
problems which will give you ideas 
as to ways of emphasizing certain 
thrift facts. These job sheets and 

the pictures shown, however, are only sug- 
gestions. You are to work out your own 
ideas in your own way. Read the directions 
over, and then work out the problem. These 
thrift job sheets are similar to the health 
job sheets which have been given in NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. They 
may be made by children of all grades. Of 
course the directions have to be interpreted 
to the little children in the primary grades, 
but often they can draw as well as the older 
children. 


THRIFT SLOGANS 
Explained by Anne, Grade 5 


Materials: Pen and ink or colored paper and 
scissors; background paper. 
Directions: 


1. Choose a slogan. 

2. Lay the background paper in front of you. 
From a newspaper cut a “block” which will fit 
on the background leaving empty margin 
space ail around. Use this block to represent 
the size of the lettering. 

38. Arrange the words of the slogan so that 
they will fit on this block. How many lines 
have you? Fold the block into that many 
strips. The strips may be different widths so 
that some words can be larger than others. 
Each strip represents a line of letters. Make 
another fold a little bit below the first one. 
This gives you the space between the lines. 
How many letters will there be on each line? 
4. If you are using the lettering pen, draw the 
letters lightly with pencil to show where each 
one comes. Draw the first letter on the line 
first, and the last letter second, then space the 
other letters in between. Leave the width of 
one letter between words. 


Use this newspaper block as a dummy and 
transfer the plan to the background paper by 
placing dots. Use the ruler to connect the dots 
if you need more guide lines. Draw the let- 
ters in with lettering pen and ink. 


5. If you are using cut paper, tear the strips 
apart. Fold each strip into a number of little 
blocks equal to the number of letters on that 


line. Then cut the right letter from each 
block. 


Explanations: 


If you can cut letters quickly and easily, do 
not bother to cut them out of the newspaper 
block first. Use the little newspaper blocks for 
patterns to cut the same sizes from colored 
paper. Cut the letters directly from the col- 
ored paper. Arrange them on the background 
to see if they fit. It will help if you draw a 
block on the background of the same size as 
the block of letters. Then paste the letters in 
place by putting a thin layer of paste all over 
the back of each letter. 


THRIFT CARTOONS 


Described by Antoinette, Grade 6. 
Materials: 


Drawing paper, lettering pen and ink 
or crayons. 

One of the important things that 
we are trying to develop in schools is “Thrift.” 
We save our pennies and have a regular school 
bank day. We have a bank, book which shows 
how much we have on our own savings ac- 
count. We are learning to budget our spend- 
ings. We budget our time during school hours 


so that we can get all our work done and haye 
a little free time for extras. We are trying to 
save our clothes from careless wear and tear, 
We picture all of these things by drawing car. 
toons to illustrate the idea. We use our car. 
toons as little posters to remind us. We re 
member better after we have made a picture 
of the idea. 
Directions: 

1. Choose the idea which you are going to pic- 
ture. Make some quick little sketches unti] 
you have made one which is interesting enough 
to enlarge. Plan where the label can be placed, 
2. Take your lettering pen and ink and a clean 
piece of paper. Draw a margin line around 
your paper unless you want to make your 
drawing fill the whole space. The margin is 
best when it is widest at the lower edge and 
equal at each side. 


Place the most important part of your picture 
near the center and make it so large that it 
will fill the space. Group other parts around 
it. Draw banks and pennies and all the other 
objects that go into your cartoon. Then add 
funny legs and arms so that they can run 
around and do things. Draw as large as you 
can. Large drawings show up best. 

3. Fit the label into the clean space which you 
planned for it. Make each letter stand straight. 
Place the words so that they block. 

4. Add little lines of color to the main parts 
with brush and water color or with crayons. 


THRIFT POSTERS 


Explained by James T., Grade 6. 

Materials: Colored paper and scissors or poster 
paint; a large-sized black background. 

Explanation: We made sketches to show our 
ideas just like those which Antoinette de 
scribed in the cartoon job sheet. 


(Continued on page 77) 
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A Bag Embroidered with Colored Woolen Yarn 


AVA canvas is made of coarse thread, and 

its even, loose weave fits it for many types 

of needlework. It is especially satisfactory 

for school projects. As the decorative 

stitches may be made with yarns or with raffia, 
the work can be quickly done. 

The primary pupils may learn how to space 

stitches on the canvas, then apply them to needle- 
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Embroidery on Java Canvas 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


books, table mats, samplers, and so on. Only one 
side of a needlebook is shown in the photograph. 
It is made of an oblong of canvas 9 inches by 
4% inches. The edge is finished with blanket 
stitches in black woolen yarn. The border con- 
sists of a row of uneven basting stitches in rose 
yarn, a row of even basting stitches in green, 
and a row of running stitches in rose. The 
leaves of the book are of flannel or outing-cloth, 
finished at the edge with blanket stitch. The 
straight line initials are made in cross-stitch. 
Figure II shows how curved letters may be 
changed to simple straight line forms that can 
be embroidered with cross-stitch. 

The bag shown at the left of the page meas- 
ures 11% inches by 10% inches when finished. 





A Needlebook 
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Author of “Industrial Primary Reader" and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts” 





The Design on This Bag Is Made with Rafia 


Cut a piece of canvas twice as long as the bag is 
to be, allowing a margin of one-quarter inch on 
all sides to be turned in. Turn in the edges one- 
quarter inch and baste them. Place a row of 
black cross-stitches over the fold at each end and 
a row of red cross-stitches below the black ones. 

Plan the design on graph paper. Fold the can- 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Picture Study—“The Blue Boy” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


HOMAS GAINSBOROUGH was 

born at Sudbury, Suffolk, in 1727. 

His father, John Gainsborough, a 

clothier by trade, gave each of his 
nine children a good education. Encour- 
aged by his mother, herself a painter of 
flowers, Thomas became, by the age of 
twelve, a confirmed painter, knowing and 
sketching every tree and hedgerow of 
beauty for miles around. Throughout his 
schooldays, his first delight was to ramble 
in the fields and woods, noting in his 
sketchbook what met his fancy. 

A story which has come down to us from 
his youth shows how early his genius mani- 
fested itself. The ripe pears in the family 
orchard had been mysteriously disappear- 
ing for some time. Early one morning, 
while Tom was sketching there, he saw a 
man’s face peering over the fence, looking 
eagerly at the pears. The man’s features 
were at once sketched on the paper in swift 
and clever strokes and shown to the family, 
with the result that the marauder was 
identified. The sketch was later developed 
into a painting entitled “Tom Peartree’s 
Portrait.” 

Recognizing the young artist’s ability, 
the family decided, when he was only fif- 








Questions 


What do you like about this pic- 
ture? Describe the boy and his cos- 
tume. What does he hold in his hand? 
Do you think he is walking or stand- 
ing still? Which foot bears most of 
his weight? 

Does the boy seem real and life- 
like? Has Gainsborough succeeded in 


giving an effect of roundness to his 
head, body, and limbs? 


Are the colors of the boy’s suit 
warm or cool? Do they contrast with 
the background? How does the light- 
ing help to set off the figure of the 
boy? Would you prefer a plain wall 
for the background? Why? 




















teen years old, to send him to London to 
study painting. In the capital Gains- 
borough came to know the engraver Grave- 


lot, and studied with Hayman, an histori- 
cal painter of some reputation. We soon 
find him established in his own studio jn 
Hatton Garden, and later back among the 
Suffolk lanes and woods. Not long after 
his marriage, he and Mrs. Gainsborough 
went to live at Ipswich, which afforded 
him no commissions, but gave him an op- 
portunity to study nature minutely and 
lovingly. 

In 1754 Gainsborough met Philip Thick- 
nesse, a wealthy man, who proved to be an 
excellent patron to the young artist. He 
actively helped in getting him commissions, 
and finally persuaded Gainsborough, after 
fifteen years of bucolic happiness at Ips- 
wich, to move to Bath, resort of the 
wealthy and socially prominent. There 
Gainsborough rented an expensive house 
and set forth on the career of a prosperous 
portrait painter. His sitters were among 
the most prominent social leaders and 
fashionable beauties of the day. 

At this time there began an awakening 
of public interest in art, through the found- 
ing of the Royal Academy of Arts, in Lon- 
don. Gainsborough was elected a charter 
member, but never took any great part in 


(Continued on page 74) 








“THE BLUE BOY” 


January 1928 








HIS celebrated portrait represents Mas- 

ter Jonathan Buttall, the son of a wealthy 

iron merchant of London. He wears a 
Van Dyck costume of blue satin; in his right 
hand we see his white-plumed beaver hat, and 
he carries a coat over his left arm. Bareheaded 
he stands in the open air, in a dignified and 
graceful pose. Behind him is a richly colored 
background of cloudy sky, wind-blown trees, 
and rolling ground. It seems mellow and 
warm, in contrast with his cold blue costume. 


It has been generally supposed that Gains- 
borough painted “The Blue Boy” in contradic- 
tion of a statement by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
who, in his Eighth Discourse, says that “the 
masses of light in a picture ought to be always 
of a warm, mellow color. Let the light be cold 
and the surrounding colors warm and it will be 
out of the power of art, even in the hands of 


Rubens or Titian, to make a picture splendid 
and harmonious.” If, as many critics now be- 
lieve, the picture was painted some years be- 
fore Reynolds’ Discourse was delivered, it can 
no longer be looked upon as Gainsborough’s 
answer to Sir Joshua. It does, however, suc- 
ceed in doing exactly what the Eighth Dis- 
course declared impossible, making a “splen- 
did and harmonious” picture with cold blues 
in the high lights, 


“The Blue Boy” which was formerly in the 
Duke of Westminster’s collection and was 
later purchased by an American art collector, 
Henry Huntington of California, is held by 
most critics to be the original. The portrait is 
often considered Gainsborough’s masterpiece, 
showing his highest genius in its balanced 
harmony of tones, composition, and sympa- 
thetic characterization. 
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Miniature Reproductions of “The Blue Boy” 


From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 
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Miniatures in the above size may be secured in 
same colors as picture on front cover. 
For prices see page 14. 
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His Club is open to a!) teachers for the exchange 

of ideas and devices found helpful in school work. 
In order that as many ideas as possible may be given 
each month in our limited space, articles should not ex- 
ceed 300 words in len:th; shorter articles are desirable. 
One dollar will be puid for each accepted article (this 
includes all publication rights). Unavailable manu- 
scripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, 
otherwise they will be destroyed. 

When preparing manuscripts, kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: Your article must be separate from 
your letter accompanying it. Use white unruled 
paper, 8%» 11 inches. Leave a margin on all sides of 
paper and leave space between the lines. Write article 
in clear. large handwriting, if it cannot be typewritten, 
voi ne side of paper only. Make article concise. Write 
t-* number of words in article in upper right-hand cor- 
ner of page and your name and address in upper left- 
hand corner. Address all Contributions for this depart- 
ment to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 17313 Riverway Drive, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 


CLUB LETTERS 


Our January Sand Table 


ror our January sand table we represented a 
rural school and playground on a typical win- 
ter day. The sand was covered with cotton and 
this was sprinkled with artificial snow. Children 
were represented by colcred pictures cut from 
catalogues. To make the children stand we past- 
ed toothpicks to the figures and stuck them into 
the sand. 

At one end of the table the sand was piled 
high to make a hill, and on it a merry group of 
children with their sleds (made from brown con- 
struction paper) were having a ceasting party. 

At the other end of the table a large pond was 
covered with ice, and here children were skating. 
We pasted gray-paper skates on the bottoms of 
the children’s feet. One little boy was posed sit- 
ting on the ice, throwing a snowball. 

At the center of the table was the schoolhouse, 
also covered with snow. A path had been shov- 
eled to the schoolhouse door. Smoke (cotton 
with colored chalk dusted over it) was coming 
from the chimney. 

The whole school playground was backed by 
evergreens. 

Our January sand table made a very bright, 
attractive corner in our normal-training room. 
—NORMAL-TRAINING CLASs, Iowa. 


January Suggestions 


Mest teachers and pupils consider January 
a dull month. For this reason teachers 
should plan interesting things for it. 

Use white wall paper for the background of all 
posters for January. Use white crepe paper for 
sash curtains, and Bon Ami for the window 
panes, drawing boys and girls rolling large snow 
balls or making snow men. White polar-bear 
cut-outs are effective for a blackboard border, 
and if you have green window shades a row of 
these bears, fastened on with clips, delights the 
children. 

Plan an Eskimo sand table. First cover the 
sand with a layer of flour and sprinkle it with 
imitation snow. Then make an igloo from salt 
and flour mixed with water, or from clay, and 
sprinkle it with imitation snow. Dogs, seals, 
sleds, blocks of ice, spears, and even the Eskimo 
people may be made from the same mixture. If 
clay is used, a thin coating of paste should be 
put on the outside. A harness for the dogs may 
be made from old kid gloves. 


Teach winter poems. Snowbound should be 
read this month. 

For seat work cut differently shaped snow- 
flakes from white tissue paper. Eskimo booklets 
cut in the shape of children, bears, igloos, etc., 
and illustrated with drawings or cut-out pic- 
tures may be made by the first four grades. 

Have a box of post cards ready for the cold 
stormy day when the children are compelled to 
stay indoors. One January two mothers sent us 
two stereoscopes and three hundred views to use 
on such days.—NELLE BRAYFIELD, Kentucky. 


The Helpful Calendar Pad 


CAN you do without a desk calendar pad? I 
find mine an almost indispensable aid. It is 
so hard without one to remember the tests, spe- 
cial birthdays, and other events. So often, too, I 
have something special to tell the children on 
some particular morning. The desk pad is of 
real assistance in calling to mind all these things. 
—DMILDRED BRITTON, Indiana. 


Colds 


(pons keep more children out of school than 
any other form of sickness, They also lead 
to serious diseases. 

Aside from teaching the value of well-nour- 
ished bodies, good ventilation, and the proper 
use of the handkerchief, the schools can do a 
very definite piece of work in preventing colds. 

Overheated, dry atmosphere dries out the ten- 
der membranes that line the throat and the nose. 
This causes susceptibility to germs. The air in 
the schoolroom should be kept moist. If the 
heating plant is provided with a humidifier this 
should be kept filled. If there is no humidifier, 
a pail of water, or better a dishpan with a large 
surface for evaporation, should be placed on the 
top of the stove. Buildings heated with pipeless 
furnaces seem to be exceptionally dry. If the 
humidifier provided is too small, it must be filled 
very often. It might be supplemented by a pail 
of water on the radiator —NELL B. McCarTEy, 
Colorado. 


Helps for Construction Work 


if KEEP a scrap box in my school. Into it I put 
odds and ends of paper large enough to be 
worth saving, old Christmas cards, booklets, 
bright-colored ribbons and strings. When we 
make anything, we always look first in our scrap 
box to see if we can use any of the material 
there. The children learn a real lesson in thrift, 
as we waste nothing which we can possibly use. 
—E. J. D., North Dakota. 


Aid to Reading 


[NTe a small basket I put such objects as a doll, 
top, marble, knife, fork, spoon, bottle, button, 
key, bead, walnut, acorn, etc. I print the name 
of each object in the basket on a card four inches 
by six inches. The basket is then placed on a 
desk in front of the class. Each child, in turn, is 
given one of the cards. He goes to the basket, 
finds the object corresponding to the name print- 
ed on the card, and holds both the card and the 
object so that all the class can see them; then he 
pronounces the word and uses it in a sentence. 
We use this device in our spare moments or 


when the reading lesson drags. The children 
enjoy this very much and in this way they learn 
to associate the printed word with the object, 
and to use the words correctly in a sentence, 

This exercise may be used in various ways ani 
is an excellent aid for silent reading and orl 
language for the first and second grades.—f, |. 
DUNCAN, Arkansas. 


Keeping the Place 

L=t each of your very young pupils hold a 

strip of stiff cardboard under the line that 
he is reading, to help him to keep the place ani 
to relieve the strain on his eyes. Very often 
young children read poorly through lack of abil- 
ity to keep the eyes focused on the line rather 
than through lack of knowledge of the words on 
the printed page. Teachers must remember that 
it takes a certain amount of training before 
little children can keep their eyes focused on the 
right line and the right word.—LaAuRA Munrniy, 
Kansas. 


Using the Preface and the Index 


I DID not realize until lately that there is often 

a wealth of help and information for teach- 
ers in the textbook preface. Often there are val- 
uable suggestions in regard to teaching the con- 
tents of the book, and usually there are helpfu! 
divisions of the subject contained therein. Espe 
cially is this true of histories. It will repay any 
teacher to make a study of the prefaces in her 
textbooks. 

One of the most helpful things I have done for 
my sixth- and seventh-grade pupils was to teach 
them to use the index of a book. In preparing 
the lessons they know now how to turn to the 
index and hunt up words and phrases by refer- 
ring to the page and paragraph designated. Be 
sides teaching them how to study it spares me 
annoyance and saves time.—Mrs. A. M. FELK- 
NOR, Tennessee. 


Picture Framing 


CUB schoolroom walls were sadly lacking it 
pictures the first of the year, and so we de 
cided on a way to get some pictures without e 
pending much money. 

We used the fine reproductions which come 0 
the covers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMAR! 
PLANS, and had glass cut to fit them. Then w 
purchased some stiff pasteboard the same size # 
the glass, and brown, and dark green, leather 
binding for the edges. In the art period the pit 
tures were framed. 

The children are proud and appreciative © 
the pictures on our wall.—MAatTTIE WIGGETT, (0 
orado. 


A Successful Device 


| i is so easy for the busy teacher to drift unl 
tentionally into the habit of calling most fre 
quently upon the alert children when she wishes 
some everyday tasks done. This is obviously 
fair to the other children, and it has a tendents 
to give the impression that teacher has pets. 
The following scheme has been very help 
Two boxes are prepared. These may be 
rated by the children. In one box are ph 


slips of paper, each of which bears 4 pupil’ 
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name. Committees and individuals to perform 
everyday chores are chosen by drawing names 
from the box. The slips of those pupils who 
have served are then placed in another box, so 
that all the pupils must be chosen before a child 
has a second turn. 

It is understood that special duties requiring 
exceptional ability are assigned to children who 
seem to be most capable. 

If some child forfeits citizenship privileges 
because of carelessness or misconduct, his or her 
name is put into the box with the names of those 
waiting another turn. The children help to de- 
cide when a privilege has justly been forfeited. 

The children enjoy the little element of chance 
involved in this device, and partiality on the part 
of the teacher cannot enter into it.—ALICE MACE, 
California. 


Pictures and Poems 


[* the primary grades one is often at his wit’s 
end to think of something different for seat 
work in order to keep the little folks interested. 
All children love poems and memorize a number 
of them in connection with reading and language 
work. If there are plenty of old magazines 
available, have the children cut pictures from 
them to substitute for some words of the poem. 
For example, in the following poem by Stevenson 
have them paste pictures where the words are 
left out. In some cases, let them use their own 
judgment as to where they shall place the pic- 
tures. 


The friendly all red and white, 
I love with all my ——: 
She gives me cream with all her might 
To eat with tart. 
—ANNIE IRION, 








Louisiana. 


Increasing Interest in Spelling 


| DEVISED the following plan for increasing 
interest in spelling and found it very suc- 
cessful. 

First I made a chart for a week’s record. I 
placed the names of the days of the week on the 
side of it and the names of the classes at the top. 
Each day I obtained the grade made by each 
class and placed it in its proper place on the 
chart. The grade was determined on the basis 
of the number of pupils in the class. For exam- 
ple: If one pupil in the seventh-grade class 
failed to make a perfect grade, the grade for the 
eleven pupils in that class was ninety and ten- 
devenths per cent; if one pupil in the eighth- 
grade class failed to make a perfect grade, the 
grade for the twenty pupils in that class was 
ninety-five per cent. On Friday afternoon I 
totaled the grades, and the class that had the 
highest average won the contest for the week. 

contest may be continued for as many 
weeks as desired. It is well to place the chart 
Where it may be seen by all pupils. This plan 
not only increases interest, but also teaches the 
child that while working for himself he is at the 
same time working for the success of his class- 
mates, Each pupil feels his added responsibility 
and puts forth a greater effort to master his 
spelling lesson—LAWRENCE WHITE, Indiana. 


Chart Making 


HART making is an art, and all children love 
it, especially if the charts are picture charts. 
6A project one term was the making of ge- 
raphy charts. 

€ were studying Europe, and so we made a 
thart of that continent, in this fashion: We pro- 
tired a number of sheets of heavy mounting pa- 


per, twenty by twenty-four inches, punched two 
holes in the top of each, and fastened the sheets 
together with loose-leaf rings. 

At the top of the first sheet was the word 
“Europe,” in large letters cut from black paper. 
Beneath the name, in smaller letters, were the 
names of all the countries of Europe, and below 
those a small relief map of the continent, made 
by one of the pupils. 

At the top of each of the succeeding sheets, 
in large, black letters, was the name of a differ- 
ent European nation. Below the name there was 
a small product map, made by one of the class, 
and pictures of the country, attractively mount- 
ed. For some of the countries we used two or 
three sheets because of the abundance of good 
pictures. Colored pictures were preferred by 
the class, but black-and-white prints, if large 
and clear, were also used. Most of these pictures 
were cut from newspapers and old magazines. 

When completed, the chart was suspended 
from a hook on the wall by a stout cord fastened 
to the rings. Gummed reinforcements prevented 
the leaves of the chart from tearing out where 
the rings passed through them.—NINA WILLIS 
WALTER, California. 


Device for Spelling and Arithmetic 


‘THE following is a device which I found ex- 
tremely useful. 

For each word in the spelling lesson that a 
pupil spelled correctly, I gave one cent in paper 
money. I was teaching in a section where the 
children were very poor, so that even a pencil 
meant a great deal to them. For each five dol- 
lars in paper money I gave a five-cent pencil or 
a tablet. Well I remember the day that the dull- 
est boy in the class received his pencil, and you 
can imagine how proud he was. 

One good thing about the device is that each 
child will finally receive something, although it 
may take some of them a long time. One could 
have a more valuable prize for a large amount 
of money, but only the very best spellers would 
receive this. 

It was surprising that even those who were 
considered poor in arithmetic learned to make 
change. Of course, learning to make change was 
one of the main ideas of the device. When I 
“paid” the pupils after the spelling lesson, every- 
one was on the alert. I did not always have the 
exact amount due them, so that they would have 
to make change. I also exchanged small coins 
for a half or a whole dollar for them when they 
had earned that amount. 

Try this. It is really worth while, even if you 
have to furnish the materials yourself.—AIMEE 
L. Morrison, New Mexico. 


Relic Day 


[ESCRIETION is usually considered a dry 
part of English composition. The textbook 
exercises are far from inspiring. One day in our 
language class a bright child exclaimed, “Do let 
us have a relic day! Each one bring the most 
interesting relic she has, and then write about 
it.” The plan was approved at once. 

Next day the classroom was overflowing with 
a motley collection, which seemed to contain all 
the heirlooms of the entire town. Among the 
articles were rare old snuff boxes from France, 
a hundred-year-old doll from Cuba, quaint old- 
fashioned aprons with the pockets stamped on 
the material, and colonial and war relics. It 
happened that one pupil was distantly related 
to the caretaker of Robert Burns’s cottage. His 
contributions formed the basis of a Burns pro- 
gram. 


Older people became interested in our unique 
display. 

Here was something to kindle the imagination 
and stir the slowest mind. Sometimes an un- 
known article called for the use of the encyclo- 
pedia, or the careful investigation of a new sub- 
ject required a course of reading. The habit of 
observation, as well as that of expression, was 
developed, and what had been considered the 
dullest chapter in the textbook became the most 
interesting. 

Adaptations of this same idea could be worked 
out in other subjects as well—BLANCHE RaAT~. 
CLIFFE, Florida. 


Problems Without Numbers 


ror children who have difficulty in reading 

problems; for children who juggle numbers 
to get the answer; for children who refuse to 
think while reading problems, try problems 
without numbers. For example: 

If Johnny had some rabbits and his father 
gave him some more rabbits, how would you find 
out how many rabbits Johnny has? What would 
you do? Add, subtract, multiply, or divide? 

If Mary had some money and she lost part of 
it, how could you find out how much money she 
lost? 

If Janet had a certain number of roses and 
gave an equal number of them to her two sisters, 
how could you find out how many roses each sis- 
ter received? 

Give problems like these in class, and write 
others on tag board for use as seat-work exer- 
cises.—D. R. M., Pennsylvania. 


A Hygiene Sand Table 


AY out a town in the sand table. Call it 

“Health Town,” and put a big sign on it. 
Make small signs for the following streets: 
Milk Street; Water Street; Sunshine Avenue; 
Happiness Avenue; Fruit Street. Have each 
child in the room make a little house of folded 
paper, and mark it with his name. Have him cut 
from a magazine a picture of a boy or girl to 
represent himself. Then let him put his house 
and himself on the street he chooses. To stay in 
Health Town, however, he must have certain 
habits. If he does not have clean hands, face, 
and fingernails, or obey other health rules, his 
house is removed from the sand table. —Marion 
K. SEAVEY, New Hampshire. 


Wire Clips for Method and Orderliness 


Will wire clips of assorted sizes many sup- 
plements to our schoolroom work have been: 
made increasingly convenient, useful, and order- 
ly. Especially has this been true with supple- 
mentary pictures. Paste means considerable 
permanence, while clips make changes and addi- 
tions quickly possible. In art work there are 
many uses for clips, and in sewing classes they 
have long been popular. 

In the study of geography we attach pictures 
to large wall maps. The facts drilled upon, even 
in the lower grades, become fixed in the minds 
of the pupils when they clip to the edges of a 
state map dozens of state pictures, historical as 
well as geographical. 

We sometimes take journeys by means of 
these pictures, clipping them to outlines of riv- 
ers, lakes, etc., which have been previously cut 
from manila paper. We often visit the Presi- 
dent of the United States on such a trip, as well 
as the governors of the different states. 

The younger children take keen interest in 
matching pictures of towns, cities, counties, 
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states, and countries; while in the third grade 
where elementary geography is taught, pictures 
are collected and clipped to the pages of the text- 
book, according to the section which they match. 
A lad who has been for two years in the third 
grade because of his inability to read acceptably, 
worked so diligently to find in his geography the 
proper places for pictures given to him in dis- 
array, that new interests were opened to him. 
The simple method of using wire clips apparently 
filled his textbook with meaning.—MILDRED AN- 
DREWS, Michigan, 


Framing Pictures 


ICTURES tacked against the walls without 

frames do not look very ettractive and do not 
last long. Most of our pictures are taken from 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. I 
have the larger boys go to the woods and find 
branches that are about one inch in diameter. 
We split these sticks and cut them to fit the pic- 
tures. Then we place each picture where we 
wish it to be on the wall and “frame” it by tack- 
Ing the flat sides of the sticks to the wall. 

Pictures framed this way are more attractive 
than with no frames at all, and many times we 
cannot afford to purchase frames.—A GEORGIA 
TEACHER. 


A Timesaver 


I HAVE found this a timesaving plan. I gath- 
ered together all my school material and put 
it into eight piles, one pile for each month of the 
school year. In each pile were the literature, 
decorations, patterns, posters, suggestions, and 
plans for one month. There were several post- 
ers and pictures which did not belong to any par- 
ticular month, but could be used at any time 
during the year. These I placed by themselves 
in a miscellaneous group. I obtained nine boxes 
of the same size, labeled them, and in them 
placed my material. Thus I have it always at 
hand, in convenient form.—Cora C, Coon, In- 
diana, 


A Geography Device 
[IN fourth-grade geography, when studying the 
states, we always stress our own state more 
than the others, by studying it in greater detail. 

To impress the facts regarding their own 

state on the minds of one class of boys and girls, 
I had each of them make a little booklet in the 
shape of the state. The cover was of colored 
construction paper; the pages white. In this 
booklet we wrote the location of the principal 
rivers, the capital, the largest cities, the differ- 
-ent farming districts, and the names of the most 
important agricultural and mineral products, 
On the last page we copied a little song about 
our state which we had learned. 

There are many other things that might be 
put in a booklet of this kind. 

This plan keeps all the children busy and in- 
terested in geography, and each child wants to 
find out everything he can about his state so that 
his book will be the most complete one in the 
class.—A LOUISIANA TEACHER. 


Exhibiting Pupils’ Work 
OSTING papers by means of thumb tacks and 
paste requires time and is injurious to walls. 
Then, too, most of us are short of room for post- 
ing pupils’ work. I use the following device for 
exhibiting papers, and find it very satisfactory. 
I utilize the space above the blackboard in this 
way: I drove tacks, three inches apart, the en- 


tire length of the top blackboard frame. For 
forty cents I bought a piece of molding the same 
length as the blackboard and placed it eighteen 
inches above the board. In this molding I drove 
tacks opposite those in the top of the blackboard 
frame. Using number eight sewing thread, I 
passed it back and forth between the upper and 
lower rows of tacks until the entire space was 
strung. The children’s papers can be slipped be- 
hind the strings quickly and easily, and can be 
seen plainly by everyone.—Mrs. R. H. HAMIL- 
TON, Illinois. 


Mistress Mary’s Garden 


‘HIS device for motivating reading interests 
my little folks very much. I found an attrac- 
tive picture of “Mistress Mary, Quite Contrary” 
which I enlarged and painted in pleasing colors. 
Next, I cut a background of green, cutting the 
top unevenly, to represent grass. This back- 


ground fits nicely on the lower part of any of the 
children’s desks. I then made flowers of colored 
construction, paper, upon which I wrote words, 
When these flowers are arranged correctly jp 
Mistress Mary’s garden, they form a little story, 
A cross or other mark on the green background, 
which is duplicated on the flowers, is of use ip 
helping the children to find where the flowers be. 
long. 

Mistress Mary picks the flowers by reading 
the word that is printed on each one, or she 
cares for her garden by passing along the path 
and calling the name of each as she waters it. 
The flowers are very simple and easy to make, 
and so a new lesson may be presented each time. 
This device may also be used for silent reading 
by having each user answer some question at the 
end of the lesson, to show his understanding of 
what he has read.—VIRGINIA NORTON, Colorado, 

(Continued on page 77) 








of it in every school yard. 


A Snow-Modeling Project 
By* EDNA E. HOOD 


Supervisor Household and Industrial Arts, Kenosha, Wisconsin . 


NE bright morning we found our city covered with heavy, moist snow. There was an abundance 


The pupils of the fifth grade at Durkee School asked if they might be allowed to model in the 
snow during the art period. This request was gladly granted, and a discussion of plans followed. 
Finally one lad said, “Let’s model the public library,” and this suggestion met with instant approval. 
A trip was taken to see how the library was built, and the children found that it was constructed 
with three principal parts. They returned to the playground with a definite plan of procedure. A 
number of children were chosen to construct one part of the library; ethers were delegated to the 


other parts. 


co-operation. 
2. They worked in the open air. 


outlines. 




















They worked together in this way with the excellent results shown in the picture. 
When the library was completed the pupils were ambitious to do more, and so they modeled Dur- 
kee School; then the statue of Lincoln, which stands some distance from the school. 
From the social side this project was valuable for it was community work done with a spirit of 
The art lesson was unique for the following good reasons: 
1. The children had an abundance of material, supplied by nature. 
Fresh air lends enthusiasm to any work. 
3. Because of the abundance of material it was possible for the children to create in large massive 
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The Elfs Drawing Page 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


When January comes we think about our cosy fireplace, and the cook finds 
her stove an especially good friend on chilly mornings. The little Artist 
Elf, all bundled up in a fur overcoat, stopped to see us the other day and 
showed us how to draw some winter things. Here is what he told us to do. 
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A triangle you 
First put down, 
And cut it part way 
From the ground. 
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This time we'll try 
An oblong shape, 

And draw a stove, 
If you'll just wait. 
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Another oblong 
Next we'll try, 

Filled with a curving 

Line quite high. 








A curving line 
Gives us the nose, 
And up on top 
The handle goes. 
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We'll add two doors, 
An oven square, 

And two curved legs 
Drawn here and there. 
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Two fat andirons 
Will go inside 
The fireplace that’s 
So big and wide. 











A line or two, 
Sketched in by you, 

And a coal bucket 
Stands in view. 




















Some pots and kettles 
Up on top, 

Just watch them sizzle, 
Boil and pop. 



























The fire is sketched 
With wavy line; 

We’re ready now 

For wintertime. 
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Fine and Industrial Arts in the Primary Grades 


Assistant Professor of Education, 


ANY students have put the following 

question to me: “How can I have a 

work period with free choice of mate- 

rials in a room where there are forty 
seats screwed down, leaving no space at the back 
of the room or at the sides?” 

Perhaps I can give a few suggestions to those 
who have crowded rooms and who would like to 
introduce this type of work into the classroom. 
It is true that there may be opposition on the 
part of those in authority when the suggestion 
is made that the desks be moved. The reason is 
that it is feared that the request will soon be 
made to have the desks put back in place. It is 
no small job to unscrew these desks, and many 
screw holes mar the floor. However, this oppo- 
sition can be overruled if undertaken wisely. 
The desks could be placed in pairs, side by side, 
so that they become the old-fashioned double 
desks that we discarded so long ago. If they 
can be arranged on one side of the room with 
aisles between, there will be left either one-half 
or one-third of the room, where group work can 
be carried on. 

If it is possible, a free period, or a work period 
as some call it, should be the first thing on the 
morning program. The children are eager to 
return to an unfinished piece of work. When 
there is a limited supply of tools, the children 
must take turns in using them. If they are al- 
lowed to come to the room as soon as they arrive, 
the clamor for the same tools will be avoided. 
Another advantage to the pupils in being allowed 
to come in and begin work before school opens 
is that they gain a little extra time. There is 
also an opportunity for the teacher to encourage 
and assist those who are slow in their work. 

Several questions arise here. “What type of 
work will be done at this time? How is the 
material secured for this work? What is the 
value of this work?” 

The type of work will vary. It will increase 
as the children become interested and as the 
value of the work is*seen and materials are 
available. Something that is a delight to both 
girls and boys should be introduced. It is well to 
work with wood. Boxes and scraps of lumber 
will have to be used in nearly every instance, as 
lumber is expensive, and one object is to show 
what can be done with waste material. Doll 
furniture of ail kinds, bird houses, wagons, 
fiower boxes, and bookracks are some of the ar- 
ticles that children enjoy making. Chairs large 





Planning Work for the Following Day 


enough to sit on, cabinets, and dressing tables 
can be made from orange crates. 

Sewing is another activity that can be taught 
in the primary grades. Do not use a small 
needle, fine thread, and cloth, but use a large 
needle, yarn, and oilcloth. Stuffed animals, dolls, 
cushions, bags, and various other articles may 


By IVA CHAPMAN 


Kindergarten-Primary Department, Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas 





A Few Work Materials 


be made by boys as well as by girls. Shopping 
bags can be made of large paper bags. They 
are overcast with yarn and have handles of pa- 
per or yarn. 

By-products of many kinds can be utilized and 
will be brought to school as soon as their possi- 
bilities are seen by the children. Old magazines 
can be used for scrapbooks; old cartons, for en- 
gines; and a round tin tea can, if painted and 
filled with pebbles, with a reed run through from 
the top to the bottom to form a handle, will serve 
as atoy. All these can be made if there is an op- 
portunity allowed the children to make use of 
and experiment with things that they bring from 
home. 

If the school will furnish only one material, 
clay should be chosen, according to my idea. It 
is the most plastic and the most enjoyable, and 
furnishes the greatest outlet for free expression. 
It is cheap, easy to take care of, and easy to 
handle in a crowded situation. Calcimo paint is 
another cheap material that is easy to handle, 
and it allows freedom of imagination, something 
very necessary to cultivate in primary children. 
Besides its use for painting, calcimo can be used 
for coloring clay articles more successfully than 
water colors. Calcimo painting can be done on 
unprinted newspaper. If easels are not to be 
had, large cardboards or boards can be placed 
on chairs or against the wall, and, with the paint 
in bottles, the artist is ready to begin. 

Before attempting the work and before sug- 
gesting the change in the room equipment, the 
teacher should have some material at hand, or at 
least know where she can procure it. A begin- 
ning may be made with only a small supply of 
material. If I could have one material only, I 
should start with that, hoping that it would lead 
to others in the future. Canvass the pupils to 
see who can bring a hammer for use each morn- 
ing or for one morning. Someone may offer to 
‘bring a saw. The grocer will probably give a 
box or two. The nails from the box, if carefully 





The Results of the Work Period 


taken out, can be used. Other boxes and tools 
will nearly always be donated. Help the pupils 
at first to make a doll chair or some article that 
is needed for the room. Encourage group work 
among the boys. 

There is an expense or two that the enthusias- 
tic teacher will bear herself. A hammer can be 
bought for twenty-five cents, a keyhole saw 
(one that saws), for twenty-five cents. These 
tools will start a tool chest, and in time it will 
grow. Clay and paint will necessarily call for a 
small outlay of money, and if the school cannot 
afford to buy them, make the best of what is 
donated. 

A package of needles for five cents, a half yard 
of oilcloth for fifteen cents, and a ball of yarn 
for ten cents will start the sewing. Paste can 
be made from flour and water; and soon there is 
work for all. 

How to take care of material that accumulates 
will be another task of the teacher. I prefer not 
to store material in the cloakroom, even if there 
is room, as the constant passing into and out of 
this room may cause disturbance. The material 
may be left in the room. A shelf placed at the 
right height for the smallest child to reach makes 
an excellent place for some things. Boxes neatly 
labeled and neatly arranged on the shelf can be 
used to hold the paste jars, the scissors, the pa- 
per, the oilcloth, the paint, the brushes, and so 
on. The putting away of the material and the 
care of the shelf are valuable activities in this 
work. A large box, put on rollers if possible, 
makes a good receptacle for the wood and the 
tools. If each child does not have a desk, he may 
keep the small articles used in sewing, drawing, 
and so on, in a large paper bag. When these 
bags are closed with pins and the names of the 
owners put on them, they may be collected and 
placed in a box. They will serve as lockers for 
the children and give some pride in ownership. 

The space that has been provided by the re- 
moval of the desks is used in many ways. While 
the woodworking is going on in one corner, old 
newspapers can be spread on the floor and groups 
can be seated on these papers. Here they can 
paste, sew, and enjoy the work as well as the 
conversation, which is so important in the pri- 
mary grades. This space is very desirable for 
number games and for the quiet work that is re- 
quired during the actual reading, spelling, and 
so on. 





The Work Period 


What is to be gained by having this free-choice 
period? The children acquire knowledge, habits, 
attitudes, and skills, all of which help them t 
mold character, and in so doing assist in making 
the school more life-like and not just a plac 
where only the daily grind of the three R’s 18 
expected to give an all-round education. 
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eR ESIOENT HEN cold weather came, the 

- VN y y Weensie Wees decided to 

\g have a skating club. Each 
member wore a silver badge as big as 

is a dewdrop. Wolly Wog’s badge said 
“President. ” Wolly Wog liked to skim over the ice 
of Bullfrog Pond with the badge shining on his 
sweater. 

Every day of the skating season, Wolly Wog must 
make sure that Policeman Pittypat tested the ice 
to see whether it were safe. If it held, he must put 
up a notice in the Town Hall. 

He must see, too, that the ice was swept clean, 
and that there was a supply of dry sticks for a fire 
on the shore. Weensie Wee girls were always want- 
ing to warm their fingers and toes. 

The first two weeks of January were clear and 
cold. Every day Wolly Wog posted his notice, with 
its red ball as big as a cranberry and the words: 
“Skating To-day at Bullfrog Pond.” The pond was 
covered with Weensie Wees, some cutting figure 
eights, some making circles, and others spending 
most of their time picking themselves up. 

Then one day there came a heavy snowstorm. 
The next day it rained, and for a week the weather 
was very miid. 

“The January thaw has set 
in,” said Mr. K. Kerchunk, the 
bullfrog who kept the shop 
down by the pond. 

The mild weather lasted so 
long that Wolly Wog almost 
forgot that he had anything 
to do but to wear his silver 














Wolly Wog Wears a Badge 


By VIRGINIA STRAIGHT 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


badge. So when Cousin Hill 0’ Beans invited him 
and his sister, Lolly Lo, to spend the week-end on the 
farm on the outskirts of Tiny Town, he gladly said 
yes. 

On Friday, for there was an cxtra holiday that 
week, they had fun racing about with the dogs, and 
when it started to rain, they played games in the 
barn. Aunty Hill 0’ Beans promised them a candy 
pull the next day. 

When Wolly Wog jumped out of bed Saturday 
morning, the farmyard was a glare of ice. As he 
slipped into his clothes, he saw his badge. 

“Perhaps Bullfrog Pond will be frozen,” he 
thought. “I must get back to Tiny Town right away 
and find out. Policeman Pittypat will not test the 
ice unless I tell him to do so.” 

Wolly Wog did not want to leave the farm. The 
candy pull was going to be such fun! Perhaps the 
ice would not be strong enough for skating after all. 
Then he would lose the candy pull and the skating 
both. 

“Being President is not just wearing a badge,” 
said Wolly Wog to himself. “A good Weensie Wee 
ought to do his whole duty.” 

So Wolly Wog said good-by to his cousin right 
after breakfast. He had to walk every step of the 
way home, for his uncle was 
using the horses. He was very 
tired when he reached Tiny 
Town, but all day long he saw 
the skaters enjoying them- 
selves, and was glad that he 
had been a real President, and 
not just a badge-wearer. 
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January Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


Schoolroom Snapshots 
By a Friendly School Visitor 


Making Mother Goose Reading Lessons 
Attractive 


I visited a room which made instant appeal 
because of its lack of cluttering or “messy” deco- 
ration. It was restful. The art displayed was 
good, 

One of the things which attracted me most 
strongly was a set of Mother Goose charts placed 
along the top of the blackboard—obviously read- 
ing material. These charts were probably twen- 
ty-four inches by eighteen inches in size. They 
had a permanent, substantial look, due to the 
fact that the cardboard upon which the jingle 
was printed was pasted on heavy pasteboard and 
bound with black passe partout binding. Thus 
there were no curling edges, no rolling, no break- 
ing of the cardboard. 

The rhymes were printed in excellent large- 
sized type, the words were well spaced, and there 
were generous spaces between the lines, prevent- 
ing confusion in the child’s mind. 

But the thing which made the charts interest- 
ing from the standpoint of art as well as of 
reading, and which would endear them to the 
children, was the illustration of each jingle. The 
figures of the Mother Goose children werc ador- 
able of line and posture, and were done in bright 
colors, charmingly combined. When I inquired 
of the teacher where she was able to get hold of 
such unusually artistic charts, I learned that she 
had used the patterns by Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
that are published in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 
PRIMARY PLANS, tracing the outline upon the 
chart and doing her own coloring. 

This meant no little outside work, but when it 
was finished it was permanent, and undoubtedly 
worth while. The charts looked as fresh as if 
they had just been made, and I learned that this 
was not by any means the first season they had 
been in use. 

This teacher was beginning a series of health 
charts, using patterns by the same artist, and 
binding the perishable cardboard to heavy paste- 
board. 

At the time of making each chart, every child 
in the room makes and colors his own Mother 
Goose children from the same patterns. 


A Principal’s Aim 


“We are aiming,” stated a principal of a 
Springfield, Illinois, school, “not at factual 
knowledge absorbed in a sponge-like manner, but 
at pupil activity reflecting learned facts. 

“We are trying to work away from the daily 
recitation to which the pupil comes, filled up 
with facts, and relieves himself by answering the 
questions which are directed at him. We are 


trying the plan of a recitation once in three or 
four days, in which pupils are required to get 
up before the class and, unquestioned, talk upon 
the subject-matter they have studied during that 
time. To be able to do this, they must have a 
much more complete mastery of the subject than 
they did when they simply made ready to re- 
spond to the usual questioning. They must have 
their subject-matter thoroughly organized in 
their own minds. They must have made it their 
own, 

“We have a student council, but the students 
do not think they are running the school. They 
are helping to run it through advising with the 
faculty. We do not claim absolute self-govern- 
ment, but we have captains of groups who func- 
tion with a praiseworthy measure of efficiency. 
A teacher called away from the room, for in- 
stance, or detained in getting there at the open- 
ing of the session, need not worry for fear busi- 
ness is not being carried on with a reasonable 
approach to efficiency. These captains handle 
playground problems capably. 

“Our playground, with its grass there in 
front, its hedge, and flowers, is a reclaimed mud 
wallow, all the work of the children of the school, 
a project that proved decidedly beneficial to 
those who carried it out and to those who enjoy 
the fruits of their labor.” 


A Playhouse That Is a Real House 


In a 1B room in Springfield, Illinois, stands a 
playhouse that is a real house. It is a one-room 
miniature dwelling, about seven feet in height 
from the floor to the peak of the sloping roof, 
and about six feet in length and breadth. It is 
painted white, with a green roof and green trim- 
mings, and has a little green-painted peaked- 
roof shelter over the formal entrance. 

There is a window on each side of the doorway 
in front, and there are two windows on each side 
of the house. All are hung with white ruffled 
curtains, and beneath each one is a green win- 
dow-box filled with gorgeous red geraniums (of 
paper). 

A chimney has not been forgotten; and a hos- 
pitable-looking Chinese gong hangs from the 
roof of the shelter over the entrance. 

The inside of the house is neatly papered. 
There is a frieze of sunbonnet babies, and 
framed pictures, upon the walls. The small table 
and chairs which make up the furniture are 
painted dark green, and gay, small sofa cushions 
here and there give an air of cheer and comfort. 

There is a fence for enclosing the yard and the 
flower gardens about the house, but it had been 
taken down at the time of my visit because of 
unusually crowded conditions in the room. But 
I am sure that it must be a white picket fence, 
possibly with a little trimming of green. 

This project, of course, represents many hours 


of profitable community labor—past and pres. 
ent. For every property owner knows that a 
house and garden make eternal exactions. 

Not the least interesting thing about the play- 
house is the fact that the principal of the build- 
ing himself found the time and interest to help 
with the carpentry work. 


Balance in a Crisis 


John was called upon to read a portion of a 
blackboard lesson, and he was rather deliberate 
about getting started. The class began to get 
restless, and the teacher looked a little worried. 
John swept them all with a cool glance. 

“T always look it through first,” he explained 
calmly, and continued to do so without the slight- 
est discomfiture. Then he read the portion cor- 
rectly. It is my guess that John will meet life's 
crucial situations with poise. 


The Gingerbread Boy Puts on a Library 
Drive 


An interesting variation from candy sales was 
the sale of Gingerbread Boys put on in one city 
to raise money for libraries for each room in the 
primary department. The primary supervisor 
had a pattern made, so that all Boys were uni- 
form. In most cases they were made and baked 
by the patrons of the school, but one school made 
its own, in the domestic-science department. 

Gingerbread Boys sold like hot cakes, and li 
braries grew. 


Pleasurable Seat Work 


A class of beginners had been studying the 
circle. Following the discussion, each child was 
given a pasteboard circle about an inch in diam- 
eter, and a large sheet of paper, and asked to 
draw, as seat work, objects in which the circle 
is found. The teacher briefly illustrated her 
meaning by drawing upon the board a boy made 
of circles. She asked for suggestions of other 
things from the class. Wagons, automobiles, 
cookies, pies, goats, oranges, and bicycles wert 
mentioned, and the class set to work happily with 
the prospect of something interesting to do— 
something which gave release to originality and 
initiative—while the other class read. 


Calling a Spade a Spade 


The 1 B class was having a reading lesson with 
flash cards which contained words and phrase 
making up the story of The Little Red Het 
After reading the story in its entirety—it was 
arranged in story form in the frame for holding 
flash cards—the teacher drilled upon words and 
phrases thus: “Take the card which tells wher? 
the hen got the wheat; take the card which 
what she asked.” 
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One of her directions was, “Take out the The Individual Classroom Newspaper have them, here is a suggestion that may help to 


title.” Why not? They were 1B’s, but “title” eliminate some of the problems mentioned above. 
did not awe them. They had put the word into By Mabel Ouzts The writer has had pupils with all sorts of 
their vocabulary for all time. And it was thrift- Critic Teacher, State Normal School, Glassboro, New Jersey deficiencies, throughout her teaching experience. 
ier for the teacher to be able to say “title” than D° you have pupils in your classroom who can Of all the devices and methods applied and tried, 
to say “name of the story. do “anything” in number, speak eloquently, "0¢ seems to have been as effective and to have 
7 write beautifully, but seem unable to read the %!Y&" ‘such return as the individual classroom 
= The Teacher’s Mark simplest reading material? Do you have those "™°WSP@Per. 
In one New Jersey school a paper was started 
The teacher of an earnest roomful of children W° are able to read only a word here and there +114 beginning of the school year and is still 
went quickly all the way around the room exam- 1” bits and jerks with no conception whatever successful at the present time. Very slight 
ining the seat work, putting her mark, the initial Of what they are reading ? Do you have those changes have been made in the procedure. The 
letter for excellent, good, fair, or poor, upon each Who read like a “streak” and then when asked to project was the outcome of several questions 
child’s paper. read or find a particular passage are unable to do that arose. These were: Why do people read? 
“You may take your papers home,” she said. 80 because they have memorized the story? And what do they read? Both these questions car- 
It occurred to me that there was vastly more do you have some, just a few (but an important yjed the children’s thoughts to their homes, to 
satisfaction, both to child and parent, in taking few), who are absolutely indifferent and do not the things that Mother and Father do. This in 
that paper home with the teacher’s mark upon it care an iota for anything that was ever written turn led to the discussion of the magazine and 
than there would have been without it. And it for them? If you have none such as these, you daily newspaper. The following questions, how- 








pres- § hadn’t taken five minutes to put it there. are blessed, and need read no further; if you do ever, brought the class back to the starting 
at a 
Assignment of Extra Work 
play- . JANUARY BLACKBOARD READING LESSON 
uild- A foresighted second-grade teacher guards 
help § against idle hands’ finding mischief to do by By MAUDE M. GRANT 
placing on the board an assignment of extra ‘ 


work for the session. Upon the list this partic- 
ular day were: Pleasure Books; Cut the Letters 
Which Form the Name of Our School; Fill in the 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 





of a Blanks in the Following Sentences - ; News- 
erate paper. This did away with taking the time for 
° get the assignment of seat work between classes. 
rried. The newspaper project was being carried out 
; oa long table at the side of the room. The 
ained morning talk had had to do with the season, the 
+ weather, and the gathering of fruits and nuts. 


.¢», § lhe teacher had drawn from the children six 
life's well-worded sentences covering the topic, and 
had written them upon the blackboard. At some 
lime during the day the children, taking turns 
at the little printing press, were to print these 
ntences upon their large sheet of newspaper. 
.3 was | [here was always a group about the table, one 
e city § ‘tild operating the set of letters, the others in- 
in the § ‘restedly watching. 

rvisor | The teacher was surrounded by a class who 
e uni- § Were reading. The children who were not read- 
baked § " were entirely “upon their own.” They were 
| made § NSiderately quiet, though sociable; they kept 
ent. § sy; there was no thought of taking advantage 
and li- § “liberty, nor of misdemeanor. The only rod by 
which the teacher ruled was her low pleasant 
voice, which did not carry beyond the class cir- 
tl. Only when the recess gong sounded did she 
lift it a trifle. “You may go out to play, now,” 
ng the § she said casually. 

ld was § There was no “Position; Turn; Rise; Pass.” 
diam- Each child, from wherever he happened to be 
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ked t § (he was not required to be i > giv lace i ra 7 J 
quired to be in one given place in yg ke a f- pee Pw e 
circle FF the room) walked quietly into the hall and on Vj Ld JA 1 Te td i; VOW ALTCA1 Le 
ed her out of doors (the room was in a portable build- / / ‘“ 
y made ing). There was no rush, no running, no hilar- “y a f A 
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4 do—- Arithmetic from Reading Cs, UA. /AA4ACL tty AW ° 
ity an’ At the close of the chart reading lesson, the ‘ - ~ 


‘acher drilled upon words and sentences by 
means of a race between two children to see 
Which one could first take from the frame the // 


“yl My 
on with ‘ard containing the sentence she called, as: js Z : +f ») y.° Ot ee, pad 
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phrases “Not I,” said the cat. 

d Hen. When the frame had been stripped of flash 
_it was ‘ards, she said to the class, “Let us see who won. 
holding Count Mary’s cards.” As Mary laid them down 
-ds and % the table one by one, the class counted in uni- 
; wheref. "to six. “Count Henry’s cards.” Henry 
ch tells d seven, 


a has won? By how many did Henry 
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point: What is in a newspaper? Why do Moth- 
er and Father read the newspaper? How many 
in this class can read the newspaper at home? 
Why not? 

By this time the children were greatly inter- 
ested and wished to get hold of a newspaper. 
Then came the psychological moment—some 
child made a bold advance and said, “Why 
couldn’t we make a newspaper, one that we could 
read?” All the rest were eager to carry out this 
suggestion; and thus an interesting and valu- 
able piece of work was started. 

The next step taken was to decide upon the 
type of things to be used in the newspaper, and 
the following were voted upon by the class: 

1. Interesting happenings in or about school or in 

the classroom, especially: 

a) Interesting things concerning members of 
the class, outside of school. 

b) Stories we have written. 

c) Jokes. 

2. Field trips. 

3. Poems we have memorized. 

4. Nature-study work; the natural objects in or 
about the school and things brought in for ob- 
servation. 

5. Our library and our work in it. 

The name that these children found for their 
paper is “Morning News,” and it is “printed” in 
this way: At the end of the morning exercises 
the news is dictated to the teacher, who writes it 
on the blackboard. It is then read by two or 
three of the pupils. During the same day it is 
copied by each pupil, in a seat-work period, and 
later fastened into their booklet, made for that 
purpose and called their “newspaper.” 

At the end of the week a period is devoted to 
the reading of that which has been placed in the 
newspaper during the week. All read the news- 
paper, are more than eager to read it, and, 
strange to say, can read it—even those who mani- 
fested no interest in any other reading material. 

How does the individual classroom newspaper 
solve the problem in reading? It has done it in 
this school simply in this way: Each child has 
become intensely interested, and, seemingly 
without any method, has begun to read, a little 
one day, a little more the next, and still more the 
next, until, step by step, there is a noticeable 
increase in his reading ability. As one little 
girl remarked, soon they will be able to read 
Father’s newspaper. 

Why have the children improved in reading? 
Because the individual newspaper is a thing ef 
sreat interest to each child; it makes a precious 
possession and has now become to all of them a 
thing of vital importance. Each and every child 
exhibits a great deal of pride and industry in 
the work. 

Not only has the individual classroom news- 
paper helped to solve the problem of reading, but 
it has provided a strong motivation for language, 
spelling, sociology, nature study, and writing, as 
well. The children’s writing has improved al- 
most one hundred per cent within five months, 
without the usual amount of drill. 

The making and continuation of a newspaper 
requires some handwork. It may be made in any 
size the teacher wishes, the larger the better. 
To make their booklets as attractive as possible, 
this school ornamented them with designs which 
the children help the teacher to work out and 
execute. In many cases illustrations, drawn by 
the pupils, accompany the items. 

The “Morning News” has led one group of pu- 
pils into varied and pleasant experience. Plans 
have been made to exchange papers with a 
school in another New Jersey city. This activity 
promises to give the pupils a broader and more 
interesting experience, 
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SILENT READING CRAYON LESSON 


By~ MAE FOSTER JAY S 


Suggestions: Give carbon or hectographed copies of this picture to children to she | 
trace, color, and to use as a subject for oral or written stories. The lesson child: 
given below the picture may be copied on the blackboard for a class silent-read- what 
ing lesson or children may be allowed to take turns in reading it from the magazine. Th 
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THE BEST CHAIR 


Jane curled up in a big chair with her new book. 
The chair was so easy! She could rest in it. 


Daddy came into the room. He liked that chair, 
too, Jane knew. 


He went to another chair. 

Jane’s chair was easy still—but she was not easy 
inside. 

Out of her chair she came! 

‘‘Won’t you sit here, Daddy?” she asked. 

Then she felt better inside. 

It is much finer to give someone else the best chair 
than to keep the best chair one’s self. 

A thoroughbred does that. 
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First Lessons in Reading 
By Olive E. Winship 


HE teacher writes the following rhymes on 

the blackboard in the presence of the class, 
reading to them each line as she writes it. After 
she has finished writing a rhyme she asks the 
children to tell her what they can remember of 
what has been written. 

This is January, and what have we here? 

Why, after Christmas we have a new year! 

A new year for pleasure and duties and fun. 

A Happy New Year we are wishing each one. 


January snows; 
January blows; 
January freezes things—all that she can touch. 
But, January days 
And January ways 
And January blizzards never hurt us much. 


The teacher then gives the following directions 
(printed in italic) and the children make the 
drawings and cuttings. The best ones are se- 
leted by the teacher and pasted lightly on the 
blackboard. Beneath them the teacher writes the 
sentences which follow the italicized directions. 

Draw a clock face. Use a circle pattern. 
Mount on clock-shaped background. 

This is my clock. 
Mother has a clock, 
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The teacher has a clock. 

Clocks tell what time it is, 
Clocks have hands. 

The big hand tells the minutes. 
The little hand tells the hours. 


There’s a neat little clock, 
On the high shelf it stands, 
And it points to the time 
With its two little hands. 
Unknown. 


Twenty-four hours make one long day, 

Time for sleep and work and play, 

And the clock tick-tocks the hours away. 

Make a watch in the same manner, mounting 
it on a yellow circle with a “strap” attached, 
wrist-watch style. 

This is a new watch. 

It tells time. 

Clocks and watches both tell time. 
Watches have hands, too. 

Bob has a watch. 

Mark off inches on a strip of paper seven inch- 
es long. Print initials of the Gays of the week 
in these squares. 

Each week has seven days. 
This is (day of the week). 
This is the first week in this new year. 

Make a sketch of a snow scene. Cut pictures, 
such as children in winter wraps, pets, snow-cov- 
ered trees or bushes, from magazines, and paste 














them on a crayola decorated background. 
We have a new girl in school. 
Her name is Virginia E. 
She came to-day. 
Jack is a new boy. 
We played in the snow. 
Bob and Jack made snow men. 
Jean and I rolled big snowballs. 
Virginia E. made a snow house. 

Cut a row of snow men. Add faces and broom- 
sticks. 

These snow men are in our yard. 
We each made a snow man. 

The biggest one belongs to me. 

The little one belongs to Virginia E. 
Which one is Bob’s? Guess, 

Which one is Jean’s? 

Which one is Jack’s? 

Cut inch squares. Fold. Cut in various snow- 

flake shapes. Paste on a blue mount. 
It snowed to-day. 
The snowflakes were large. 
They had star points. 
These are snowflakes. 
They are not alike. 

Draw and cut a pattern for a sled. Trace on 
heavier paper. Cut. Fold down the runners. 
Add finishing touches. Use string for rope. 

These are our sleds, 
Guess which is mine, 


A Safety-First Poster 


With a pantograph the teacher may enlarge this design for the blackboard to be used with a calendar for the month. 


When crossing over a 
busy street, 

You must have keen eyes 
and ready feet; 

First look to left and ther. 
to right, 

And hurry on with all 
your might. 
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Bob’s sled is the biggest. 
Jack has a big sled, too. 
We girls have small sleds. 
We ride down hill. 

Make a sketch of snow on a hillside, and chil- 
dren with sleds. 

We rode down hill to-day. 
This is a good sliding place. 
All of us had sleds. 

We tried one another’s sleds. 
Jack’s sled went the fastest. 

Cut a pattern for a bobsled. (Use picture.) 
Trace on heavier paper. Cut. Fold down the 
runners. Pile with logs (kindergarten sticks). 

These are bobsleds. 

Jack’s father has a bobsled. 

He loads it with wood or logs. 

He lets us ride with him sometimes. 
The horses draw us. 

Sometimes he lets us drive. 

Draw or cut free-hand various toys. 
pin on dark background. 

To-day is toy day at school. 

We brought our toys. 
Virginia E. brought her 
Jean brought 
This is my own 
See Bob’s ——. 
Jack has his here. 

Start an alphabet book. Cut free-hand each 
letter of the alphabet. Copy the rhyme from the 
blackboard. Paste the letters mentioned in a 
verse beside that verse. (Alphabet rhymes are 
numerous and a variety may be added to this 
book.) 

A is Auntie. 

And B is Bob. 

C is the cat. 

And D is the dog. 


Paste or 


(name of toy). 














E is for evening. 
And F is fall. 

G is a girl. 

And H is a hall. 


1 stands for me; 
J, Jean and Jack. 
K is a kitty, 
Tiny and black. 


L is for letter. 

For Mother is M. 

N is a nest for 

A little brown wren. 


O is olives. 

Potato is P. 

Q is a duck’s quack, 
As plain as can be. 


R is for Robert. 

S for sunshine. 

T is for tree, 
Perhaps it’s a pine, 


U is my uncle. 
V, Virginia E. 
W is water 

And well and we. 


X is a letter 

That stands for ten. 
Y is for you, 

But not for Ben. 


Out in the clover 

A buzzing bee 
Hums the last letter, 
And that is Z. 
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The Library 
A Unit of Work Developed in Grade 2-A 
By Vena Foster Colby 
Aims 
To stimulate in the child a keen desire to read. 
To make him a better reader, silent and oral. 
To help him appreciate and understand our 
public library. 
To help him properly to use and to care for 
books. 
To help broaden his knowledge through right 
reading. 
To help him to observe and to remember the 
authors of books. 
How initiated 
I placed a book by Milne, Winnie-the-Pooh, 
on our library table. All of the children were 
eager to read it, and many were the complaints 
such as, “Jack always gets the new book.” Fi- 
nally Shirley said, “I think we should do with 
our books the way they do at the library. My 
mother gets books there and she has a card and 
can keep her book just a certain time. It is 
marked on her card when she gets a book and 
when she returns it.” 
The whole room was delighted with this idea, 
and so we decided to make a library. 
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Materials used 


Hammer Tag board 
Nails Paper 
Saw Date stamper 
Boards and boxes Books 
Paint Pictures 
Yardsticks Clay 
Subject matter resident in unit 
Language 
a. Oral 
b. Written 


c. Group Composition 

Manual Arts 

Arithmetic 

Spelling 

Reading 

Civics 

Fine Arts 
Method of procedure 

We first discussed at length the material 
needed for working out the unit, and finding 
that the majority of the children were not famil- 
iar with a library we planned an excursion to the 
public library the following morning. The libra. 
rians were not busy at this time, and they were 
very kind to us, showing us many things. The 
children were impressed by the vast number of 
books and book shelves, the large collection of 








the sand table, as shown here. 


recorded the interesting things learned. 


An Interesting Sand-Table and Poster Project 
By HIRAM E. GREINER 


f byron boys of the third grade of School No. 38, Buffalo, New York, have found out many in- 
teresting things about lumbering through an interesting project which combined history, 
geography, some language, nature study, and drawing. 

It started with the study of primitive peoples and their homes. 
toward the modern, much was learned about lumbering. After several stereopticon lessons and 
much picture study, a logging camp, sawmill, and even a log jam in the river were constructed in 


On the blackboard beside the sand table may be seen the story of lumbering in poster form 
(done in drawing periods), and directly beneath are the homemade geography books in which are 





In working from the primitive 
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pictures, the hospital for caring for injured 
hooks, and the manner of taking out and return- 
ing books. 

In the afternoon our work began. Hammers, 
saws, nails, boxes, and boards filled the front of 
the room. After much discussion and measur- 
ing, we decided to make one wall case four feet 
long, three and one-half feet tall, and one foot 
wide. The children wanted our other bookcase 
to be double so that they could walk around it, 
ys in a real library. So it was made twice as 
wide as the wall case, and had a partition in the 
middle. Each case had three shelves. 

Jack and Wilbur wanted to make a desk for 
the librarian (one you couldn’t see under as you 
could our tables), and Wilbur’s mother gave us 
astool for the librarian to sit on. 

Frances suggested that the boys construct the 
jesk and cases; the girls the cards and the en- 


er 





erials § \opes which were to be pasted in the front of 
nding § ihe books. The room was divided into commit- 
m3 tes and the work began. 

to the 


D The children entered the room at the earliest 
libra- possible time in the morning and regretfully put 
y were & away the work at night. 

| Th § | wrote to many publishers and they oblig- 
ber of § ingly sent me sample copies of first and second 
ion of # waders which they published. Many mothers 
became interested and sent books to us. Soon 
we had a good-sized collection. 

Eugene and Oliver made boxes to hold the 
atalogue list of our books and the little slips, 
with date and number of book and number of 
ard, which the librarian uses when she issues 
books. 

The cards were five inches by three inches, 
ad on each child’s card was his name, address, 
ad his number. Our numbers began with 100 



















- (cause big numbers were more like a real 

ive library). “McPherson 2A Library” was care- 

nd filly printed on every card. The envelopes 

in pasted on the inside of the front covers of the 
books were also numbered. 

rm 


Silence cards were printed by Leroy and Len- 
hart, 

All the children collected pictures, cut them 
wut, and mounted them. We discussed the pic- 
tures, and the children decided upon which to 
acept for our library and which to reject. 

Allwas ready in just about three weeks. Then 
tame the selection of our librarians. Two were 
chosen, a boy and a girl, to act two weeks at a 
time. This plan affords an opportunity for each 
thild to serve during the year. 

The library is open from 8:45 to 3:15 and a 
thild may get a book or return one at any time 
When he is not in class—provided he doesn’t 
tbuse the privilege and disturb others. Books 
may be kept a week and may not be changed 
iftener than twice a week. 

§mall fines are charged for damaging books. 
money is carefully counted and kept and 
we have enough we shall buy a new book 

for our library. 

We have a hospital committee which looks 

~ books every other Friday and mends 


Our library opened two weeks ago. Sylvia 
‘iggested that at “openings” one usually served 
“mething or gave something away. So the other 
ms on our floor were invited to come in at 
“y time during the day to see our library, and 
Yéserved vanilla wafers and gum drops. 
| Interest in the library unit stimulated: 

(iB Language— . 

a. Oral — There were many discussions 
about, and much planning for, the entire 
unit. 

b. Written—We had a number of written 
lessons based on this work, some being: 





Our Trip to the Library 
How We Made Bookcases 
How We Chose Librarians 

c. Group composition—One of the group 
compositions was “Our Library Open- 
ing.” Some of the children used the 
printing press and made a chart. They 
love to display it and read it to guests 
and to each other. 

Manual Arts.—The children’s desk and book- 
cases which they made and painted were 
really very good-looking. The construction 
of envelopes and cards took considerable 
time, as did the cutting and mounting of 
pictures for our library. 

Arithmetic. — Considerable arithmetic was 
used in measuring and constructing the 
cases, desk, etc. 

Spelling.—The words we learned to spell were 
connected with our unit: library, desk, 
bookcase, card, etc. 

Reading.—The compositions, bulletin board, 
and chart afforded oral- and silent-reading 
material. Since the library has opened, the 
children are so enthused that they are read- 
ing many books. 

Civics.—The working out of this unit has 
helped the children: 











a. To live harmoniously with one another. 
b. To take responsibility. 
c. To be independent. 
d. To be fair and just. 
Fine Arts—We have had some lovely free- 
hand illustrations of: 
Our Library 
The Opening Day 
Getting a Book from the Library 
Outcome 
This library unit is ongoing in growth be- 
cause more books are brought in all the time and 
each child reads a great deal. 
The children have gained a keener insight into 
the public library and its use. 
Each child has seemed to gain in group re- 
sponsibility and independence. 


A Timesaver 
By Mariette Gifford 


T was a crowded room. In the class circle 

there was a semicircle of chairs within a semi- 
circle of chairs. As the teacher dismissed the 
class, she said, “Both rows pass at once, please, 
in opposite directions.” This plan saved time, 
and time is precious in a crowded room. Be- 
sides, it gave opportunity for incidental teaching. 














JANUARY COLORING CARD 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this design may be given to children to trace, color, 


and mount. 
Color calyx of flower gray-gréen. 





part of pistil deep yellow. Color leaves and stems yellow-green with touches of blue- 


green. 


Color stamens of flower blue-violet, and under | 
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How to Use a Book 
By Marion H. Horn 


HAVE often noticed that children do not know 

how to intelligently gather material for an 
assigned topic. They will take a book in which 
they think they may find something pertaining to 
their topic and begin turning from page to page; 
a useless waste of energy, a tiring and boring 
task. The result of such a task is a hatred for 
school work and disgust and dissatisfaction with 
self, 

If you have had the opportunity, as I have had, 
of observing students in the reference rooms of 
our libraries look up assigned topics, you will be 
surprised at the number who cannot efficiently 
use a book. Not knowing how to properly use a 
book is a handicap to the individual when study- 
ing. To overcome this handicap in gaining 
knowledge I have taught my fifth graders how to 
use a book. 

Below is a plan which I have developed and 
successfully used with them. 

A. Aim. 
1. Te quickly and economically find informa- 
tion through use of 

a. Table of Contents. 

b. Index. 

. To recognize the various Aids to Study 
found in all our textbooks, 

a. Summaries. 

b. Glossaries. 

c. Review questions. 

d. Tables. 

e. Pronouncing index. 

3. To know and recognize the different parts 
of the book under their correct nomen- 
clature. 


B. Materials of instruction. 

1. A reader (preferably one divided into short 
stories and poems; one with which the 
children are not familiar). 

2. A history. 

3. A geography. 

C. Procedure. 

1. Ask the children to turn to a story or poem 
without telling the page. Invariably they 
will follow one of the following proce- 
dures :—- 

a. Ask the page. 

b. Turn from page to page until the story 
is found. 

c. It is the unusual child who will consult 
the Table of Contents or the Index. 


The senseless waving of hands followed by the 
questions “I don’t know the page,” “What page is 
it?” may be dispensed with by asking the chil- 
dren to find the story without being told the page. 

The child who has found the page by the use 
of the Index or the Table of Contents may be 
asked to tell the class how he found the page so 
quickly. If there is no such child, the teacher 


bo 


should then ask the class to examine the book and 
have the children tell the parts of the book in the 
order in which they appear—keeping the follow- 
ing in mind: 


Is there anything in the book to 
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help me find what I want without wasting my 
time? 
The parts of the book in the order in which 
they appear are usually :— 
1. A. picture in the front of the book—Fron- 
tispiece. ; 
2. Title Page. 

a. The children usually recognize the Title 
Page almost at once, as they have had 
experience in making their own for 
drawing booklets. 

b. Tells the name of the book; -author; il- 
lustrator (sometimes) ; publishers. 

c. Reverse of Title Page. 

1) Copyright and year. 
What is a copyright? 
books copyrighted? 
This is a problem for the children to 
solve and report on at their next 
class meeting. 

3. Introduction or Preface. 

a. Purpose is determined by a quick, silent 
perusal. 

4. Table of Contents. 

a. Arranged in the order in which the sto- 
ries appear in the book. 

5. The book itself. 
a. Stories and poems. 
1) Story headings. 

b. Study helps. 

1) Review questions. 

2) Phrases for study. 

3) Glossary at the end of the book. 

After having thus been re-introduced to their 
books, the children will enjoy the examination of 
their geography and history texts at the next 
silent reading period, and the reporting of what 
they found at the next reading recitation period. 
The pupils will probably report the following 
discoveries: 
1. List of Illustrations and Maps. 
2. The book itself. 
a. Chapter headings. 
b. Marginal headings. 
3. Study Helps in the history text. 

a. Summary at the end of the chapter. 

b. Review questions arranged according to 
chapters. 

c. Tables of Explorers and Discoverers. 
The Thirteen Original Colonies. 

The Growth of the United States. 

Important Wars. 

d. Chronology. 

4, Pronouncing Index. 

a. Here the topics are arranged alphabeti- 
cally, giving the pages on which they may 
be found. 

5. Study Helps in the geography text. 

a. Review questions at the end of the chap- 
ter. 

b. Tables of Area and Population. 

Imports and Exports of the United 

States. 

Facts about the Earth. 


The following board outline may be worked 
out with the aid of the children. 


Why are 
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How TO USE A Book 


Frontispiece 
Title Page 
Tells name of Book, Author, Publisher, Illy. 
trator 
Preface or Introduction 
Table of Contents 
How arranged 
List of Maps and Illustrations 
The Book Itself 
Chapters—chapter headings 
marginal headings 
Summary—How can I use the Summary for 
study? 
Review Questions 
Tables—Where are they found? 
Pronouncing Index or Glossary 
Care and love of books 
The holding of books 


The remaining time may be profitably spent by 
having the pupils find topics in their geographies 
and histories by the intelligent use of the Index. 
After drill on the use of the Index has been given, 
pages for study should no longer be assigned 
The teacher should assign topics. The pupil 
should now be able to find 

1—Pages by consulting the Index 

2—Chapters by consulting the Table of Cor 
tents 

3—Maps by consulting the List of Maps 

Another silent reading period may well b 
spent in studying the assigned topics for history 
or geography. At this time, pupils should be it 
structed to check their reading by turning to th 

1—Summary and elaborating the topics 

2—The Review. Questions and trying to answe 
them. Questions that cannot be answered ant 
topics that have no meaning indicate to the pup! 
that he must review a part of the assignmell 
The marginal headings will help him find hi 
answer. 

The dullest pupil will soon learn to use a bo 
effectively and as a result his class recitatid 
will improve. Close observers of child life av! 
child reasoning will readily agree that no chil 
wishes to be a dullard in the eyes of his fellor 
classmates. As soon as a boy or girl recogni 
the Study Aids and knows how to use them, bt 
or she will do all in his or her power to make # 
excellent recitation. 

On their own initiative, children will look ¥ 
assigned topics in other books. They delight” 
reporting their findings to the other members 0 
their class. 

In teaching, our plans and subject matter # 
determined by the needs of the children befo" 
us. The teachers who are using the Projet 
Problem method must recognize the fact that 
success of Problem-Project teaching depe 
largely upon the children’s knowing how to 1! 
ligently use their books. The Socialized Recil 
tion can be more effectively carried on by ¢h 
dren who can take a book, turn to the Index, 
the topic, quickly turn to the page, consult t 
marginal heading, read only that part pertaini™ 
to one topic, take up another book and handle it! 


discussed by the pupils 
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the same way, than by those who have had no 
training along these lines. 

A great many subjects in our curriculum are 
determined by their transfer values. I do not 
believe anything we teach has greater transfer 
values than the teaching of the Use of the Book. 
All through school life and throughout the great- 
er part of adult life children will read, or use a 
book, magazine or newspaper. There will always 
be something for the adult to “look up,” either 
for professional and business reasons or to prove 
his contentions in an argument. What better 
service can we do Young America than to show 
how to conserve valuable time by acquiring 
knowledge quickly and accurately? 


A Sixth Grade History Project 


By Frances Knofler 
Linwood School, Kansas City, Missouri 


ésT\VERY feature, principle, and design of all 

the styles of architecture of past ages, es- 
pecially Grecian, is in use to-day.” This sentence 
was challenged by a sixth grade lad immediately 
after he had read it. 

We were studying Grecian history and had 
reached the topic about Grecian architecture. 
Was this statement true? Were Doric, Ionic, and 
Corinthian columns being used by architects in 
Kansas City to-day? To solve this question the 
children immediately decided to learn to distin- 
guish the three types or orders of Greek columns. 
A trip was made to the public library and six 
books on Grecian art and architecture were 
brought to the schoolroom. Their first step was 
to learn that a column is composed of a base, a 
shaft, and a capital. The column, together with 
the part of the building which rests on it, or en- 
tablature, constitutes an order or style of archi- 
tecture, 

The Doric order, the first to be studied, is of 
the simplest style. Its shaft rests on a stone 
platform without a base. The shaft is fluted; 
that is, has grooves running up and down, and it 
grows more slender toward the top where the 
capital rests. The capital is plain and has no 
ornaments. This is the oldest of Greek orders. 
The Parthenon is Doric. The second order, the 
lonic, is distinguished by spiral ornaments on the 
capital. The shaft is more slender than the shaft 
of the Doric column and its flutings are more 
humerous and more deeply cut. It rests on an 
ornamental base. The spiral volutes on the cap- 
ital look somewhat like a ram’s horns. The best 
examples are the Erechtheum and the Temple of 
the Wingless Victory. The Corinthian, or third 
order, is the most ornamental style. Its capital is 
somewhat the shape of an inverted bell and is 
adorned with rows of acanthus leaves. This style 
of architecture was not much used until the time 
of Alexander the Great. 

With this information and pictures of the col- 
umns and entablatures, each child then made a 
drawing of the three orders. This aided them by 
further impressing upon their minds the differ- 
ences between these orders. The two best sets 
of columns were put on the bulletin board just to 
the right of an enlarged physical map of Greece 
Which had been made by two boys of this grade. 
Pictures of the “Parthenon,” “Temple of the 

ingless Victory,” and the “Roman Forum in 
1885” were mounted and placed beneath the 
drawings of the columns, as each was an illustra- 
tion of one of the orders. 

y this time every child in the room was able 

to distinguish, anywhere and without the aid of 
drawings, the three styles of architecture. 

PS were made over the city to locate buildings 
were of the Doric, Ionic or Corinthian order 


and to ascertain of what material they were 
made. 

Pictures of Kansas City buildings were brought 
in and mounted and soon the bulletin board con- 
tained a large number of buildings representing 
each style of architecture. Now a girl was eager 
to make a miniature set of columns, and tried 
moulding clay. She was not satisfied with re- 
sults, so a boy suggested making them of wood. 
Many of the boys tried this but found that the 
tools which they were permitted to use in the 
manual training shop were not delicate enough to 
form the fancy capitals of the Ionic and Corin- 
thian capitals. Soap was suggested, and both 
white and yellow and all brands were tried. Suc- 
cess came with “Crystal White Soap.” Its tex- 
ture seemed just right; there was sufficient mois- 
ture to make carving possible and it was not dry 
enough to cause cracking ahead of the knife, as 
was the case with many other kinds that were 
tried. Its color and grain when completed gave 
the desired appearance of the real columns as the 
children had seen them used in city buildings. 
The length of the bar gave a uniform height for 
the columns and pieces of statuary. A pocket 
knife was used for cutting and an orange stick 
for the markings. 

A black-topped table was placed beneath the 
bulletin board and on this at the back, in a semi- 
circle, was placed a row of the three different 
kinds of columns. Just inside this was put a 
semicircle of statues such as “Dying Gaul,” 
“Winged Victory,” and “The Discus Thrower.” 
A third semicircle consisted of busts of Plato, 
Homer, Socrates, and Themistocles. At the front 
of this exhibit were some small Grecian vases and 
coins. All of these were carved from soap and 
made a beautiful picture. 


9 Following this, each child chose a Kansas City 


building that represented one of the three orders 
of architecture—no two children being permitted 
to have the same building—as a basis for a book- 
let entitled “Grecian Architecture in Kansas 
City,” or “Greek Art in Kansas City.” In this 
way thirty-eight different buildings were closely 
studied. Each pupil made a trip to his building, 
secured an interview with the contractor that 
built it, also had an interview with the present 
owner, was shown through the structure, learned 
its arrangement and uses. All of the latest 
methods in building were most carefully and 
kindly explained. Unconsciously, they “were 
learning their city, as they ‘Had never dreamed 
it could be learned, for the thirty-eight com- 
pleted booklets gave a vast amount of infor- 
mation that could not be obtained from any 
printed book in the city. The collection consisted 
of banks, churches, temples, apartments, hotels, 
private homes, funeral homes, mausoleums, per- 
golas, theatres, large stores, shops, Union Station 
and Public Library. Each booklet contained ar 
accurate detailed description of the three orders 
of Grecian architecture, a drawing of each col- 
umn, and picture of the Kansas City building 
chosen by the pupil. This was followed by a 
written account of the location, description, and 
use of this particular building. 

Much interest was manifested throughout the 
three weeks that the project was in progress. 
The search through the city for a “different” 
building was a source of pleasure. The inter- 
views with prominent contractors and real estate 
men of Kansas City thrilled and inspired every- 
one, but more especially those contemplating 
such vocations. A sense of pride came with their 
accurate knowledge of location, use and interiors 
of Kansas City’s most. noted buildings. As one 
boy expressed himself, with a great deal of 
pride, “I can go into any of these buildings now 


and not have to stop and ask for information.” 
The entire group nodded assent to this state- 
ment. The beauty and stateliness of this archi- 
tecture was unconsciously absorbed and frequent- 
ly expressed. It was discovered that these types 
would lend themselves to small as well as large 
buildings and to interiors as well as exteriors. 
The first building in Kansas City to use the Gre- 
cian type of architecture was built in 1870. Each 
child had his own soap collection and only the 
best models were placed on the table. 

The correlation with all subjects was splendid. 
Geography— 

The physical map of Greece was studied. Their 
finest buildings, the temples, were placed on hills. 
Comparison was made with the hills in and sur- 
rounding Kansas City and the location of her 
most prominent buildings. 

Arithmetic— 

Distance traveled in searching for examples of 
each type of architecture, with cost of car fare, 
or of gasoline, if the trip were made in an auto- 
mobile. Comparison of these costs. Discussions 
and investigations of shortest route to various 
buildings. Value of materials as given by con- 
tractors. Value of location and rental prices as 
given by real estate men. 

Reading— 

Books from the school and public library on 
“Greek Architecture,” “Greek Art,” “Kansas 
City’s Building History,” “Lives of Noted Con- 
tractors of Kansas City,” “Famous Buildings of 
Greece.” 

Language— 

Reports of trips, reports of interviews, re- 
ports and discussions of buildings that were of 
doubtful types or orders and “The Story of the 
Acanthus Leaf.” 


Penmanship— 
Used in writing up booklets. 

Spelling— 
entablature acanthus 
architrave entasis 
frieze Ionic 
cornice Doric 
lintel Corinthian 

Art— 


Mounting of Grecian and Kansas City pictures. 
Drawings of the three columns, Silhouettes of 
Greek statuary. 


Physiology— 

No other nation believed as the Greeks did, in 
a high degree of physical development. Their 
statues represented the athlete in various posi- 
tions such as running, throwing the discus and 
wrestling, and betrayed beauty, grace and 
strength of body as well as self-control, endur- 
ance, and courage. 

Civics— 

An accurate knowledge of location and uses of 
the most prominent buildings of Kansas City, 
Missouri. Unconsciously, a pride in their own 
city was developed in its beautiful buildings. 


Jumbled American Rivers 
By Lena B. Ellingwood 


. Lew can rest. (St. Lawrence.) 
. Asa, a, b, c, hat. (Athabasca.) 
Iran go red. (Rio Grande.) 

. I,a dream. (Madeira.) 

Cut cent coin. (Connecticut.) 
Cost, a Marne. (Sacramento.) 
So, sir, I—um. (Missouri.) 
Mine, Zecka. (Mackenzie.) 

. Cram mire. (Merrimac.) 

. No gore. (Oregon.) 
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The School Paper 


By Amelia Traenkenschuh 

‘HE school paper, while providing an outlet 

for expression of less than half of the group, 
is an incentive to better written work on the 
part of a large number of children because many 
try whose work is not published. The increased 
proficiency of expression is as apparent in those 
whose work is not published as in those who 
“make” the paper. 

The following is a school-paper project con- 
ducted by seventh and eighth-grade groups. 

A call was made for some form of observation 
of “American Education Week.” Thinking that 
the production of a paper in which many might 
have a part would effectively bring to the chil- 
dren a realization of the meaning of American 
ideals as well as train them in better expression 
of English, the paper was suggested to an eighth- 
grade group. They immediately became enthusi- 
astic. 

Group discussion followed, in which the meth- 
od of procedure was taken up. A few of the 
ideals which make for good citizenship were dis- 
cussed—loyalty, patriotism, thrift, honesty, in- 
dustry, good health, and a better understanding 
and use of our language. The class decided that 
rhymes, stories, articles, cartoons, cover designs 
and jokes would make a good collection of mate- 
rial for the paper. It was also decided that arti- 
cles and stories should in most cases be limited 
to one hundred or one hundred and fifty words, 
because it was very necessary that as large a 
number of pupils as space would allow should 
have a chance to have their work accepted. 

The class considered it a wise thing to look for 
source material that night and bring to class the 
next day anything which might help them better 
to understand what kind of material was wanted 
for their own paper. 

Officers and their duties were considered. It 
was decided that an editor with assistants, re- 
porters, a business manager with assistants, and 
printers would be necessary. In this part of the 
procedure the teacher had to be a tactful guide. 
When a child nominated a classmate he stated 
reasons for choosing him. The group voted for 
each member of the staff, and since it was a class 
project every member of the group was chosen 
for some part of the work. 

In order to secure a name for the paper a con- 
test was held. A sealed box containing a slot 
was placed upon the study hall desk to receive 
contributions for names, It was voted to give 
the winner of the contest a free copy of the mag- 
azine as a prize. 

The suggestion was made to invite the seventh- 
grade groups to contribute to the paper and also 
to take part in naming it. Free copies of the 
magazine were to be given to each child whose 
contribution was accepted. 

The editor and assistants were delegated to 
visit the seventh-grade groups the next day and 
deliver their message. The teacher gave no as- 
sistance in the preparation of these talks, but 
they were very creditably done and brought 
forth a hearty response in the way of contribu- 
tions, 

Since there was a slight expense connected 
with the printing of the paper some sort of 
charge had to be made for it. One cent a copy 
would have covered the necessary expense, since 
a typewriter and hectograph were available, but 
the children argued that if the paper were sold 
for a penny a copy the subscribers would not 
consider it of much value. A compromise was 
made upon two cents a copy. 

The business manager and his assistants were 
then instructed to visit the seventh-grade group, 


asking for subscriptions. The full responsibility 
of securing subscriptions, delivering copies, and 
‘ taking care of funds was left with this group, 
with the teacher as final authority in case of dif- 


simple bookkeeping system and business man- 
considered, 


sued. By a series of eliminating votes the paper 


met with the teacher to decide upon the material 
to be printed. After the selections were made 


the manuscripts. 


turned to the authors. 
ficulty. This little group worked out its own 
often the case, “dejection” slips. 
agement. They sold for cash only. 

When contributions for naming the paper were 


another interesting discussion en- 


receive this attention. 


time from our regular work’? 
was called “The Americanizer,” as most nearly 
representative of the sort of paper it was to be. 

On the final day set for the receiving of contri- 
butions the editors and the group of reporters 


after school hours. 


cation. Hectograph paper, 


Do I hear you sigh and say, “It takes too much 
Composition js 
regular work in the seventh and eighth grades, 
and our committee work was done before and 
The teacher did the typing 
and the children helped in the work of dupli- 
eight by eleven 
inches, was used and folded through the center, 
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the editors were given the work of proof-reading 
Rejection slips were written, 
attached to the rejected contributions, and re. 
The amusing feature of 
this was that the rejection slips were not, as js 
The childrey 
to whom they were sent were rather pleased tp 








JANUARY BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 
By JOHN T. LEMOS 


HE mountain laurel, state flower of Connecticut, is an interesting flower to draw. Its blossoms 

grow in clusters radiating from a main stem, and are a delicate pink. The buds before opening 
are a deeper pink and may be given touches of red toward the top. The very inside of the blossoms, 
from which the stamens project, should be colored a delicate blue-lavender. 

The new and smaller leaves of the laurel are a grayed yellow-green. 
they turn to an olive green with tones of brown in the shadow portions. 

In the calendar drawing, the whole design radiates from the two stems projecting from the lower 
line of the panel, After sketching the general stem lines, block in the two flower groups, and then 
sketch the individual blossoms. Each blossom has five petals and is easily drawn within a circle. 

The border between the two outside lines may be filled in with blue-green to contrast with the pink 
in the blossoms. 

If this drawing is copied free-hand the work can be simplified by dividing the printed calendar 
sketch, with light pencil lines, into one-inch squares. Then do the same with the blackboard sketch, 
using six inches for each inch in the sketch and making delicate chalk lines. 
tem enables one to copy a drawing in larger size without much difficulty. 


AOUNTAIN 
STATE 


LAUREL: 


FLOWER OF CONNECTICUT 


As the leaves grow older | 


This checkerboard sys- | 
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making the magazine eight and one-half inches 
by five and one-half inches. In typing and dupli- 
eating we found the hectograph carbon paper 
more successful than the hectograph typewriter 
ribbon. The carbon paper as well as hectograph 
ink, which is used for cover designs and car- 
toons, may be purchased at any school supply 
shop. 

There were four issues of the paper during 
the year; first, “National Education Week”; sec- 
ond, “Thrift”; third, “Patriotic”; and fourth, 
“Health and Clean Up.” 

The results of the project were a marked in- 
crease in written composition ability; the bring- 
ing out of pupils who had appeared to be of 
mediocre ability; practice in oral and written 
composition; and direct instruction in the traits 
of cooperativeness, loyalty, thrift, honesty, 
friendliness, industry, open-mindedness, thought- 
fulness of others, accuracy, dependability, and 
originality. 


A Directed-Study Lesson on Africa 
By Ida A. Ooley and F. Rudolph Cook 


MONDAY 


Directed map study on physical map of Africa. 


Aim: To introduce problems through map 
study. Children to draw inferences and conclu- 
sions from study of physical features. Best re- 
sults are secured by having maps flat on the floor, 
in natural position of the world under our feet. 
Globe Study. 

1. What direction is Africa from North Amer- 
ica? Trace water routes that we might use 
to reach Africa. 

2. How does Africa compare in size with other 
continents? 

Map study. (Large physical map.) Children 
have books open to physical maps in text. 

1, Where does the equator cross Africa? In 
what zones does it lie? In what zone large- 
ly? What are your conclusions concerning 
the climate? What other factors must we 
consider besides the climate? What other 
factors must we consider besides the lati- 
tude? (1. Altitude, 2. Winds.) 

2, Compare highland and lowland areas. Where 
are the highest regions? The lowlands? 
What industries would you expect to find in 
Africa? Where carried on? Why? What 
products? Why? 

3. How would you describe the coast line? 
How does this affect the building of large 
cities along the coast? 

4. The largest desert in the world is in the 
northern part of Africa. (Teacher indi- 
cates on large map.) The prevailing winds 
here are the northeast trades. How do you 
account for this large desert? Where would 
you expect to find regions of heavy rainfall? 

5. Where in Africa would you expect to find 
white people living? Why? 

6. What influence would you expect the near- 
hess of Europe and Asia to have had upon 
the exploration and colonization of Africa? 

Assignment : 

Teacher: “What problems have been brought 
out in our map study to-day?” Writes them 
on the board as they are given. 

1, What has been the effect of the climate of 
Africa upon colonization, exploration and 
growth? 

2. Why is northern Africa largely arid? 

8. What industries and products are found in 
Africa? Locate on map. 

4. Where in Africa do most of the white peo- 
ple live? Why? 


To-day, children, we drew our own inferences 


from studying our maps. 


For to-morrow we 


want to find out what our texts and references 


tell 


us about these same questions. We shall 


learn if our inferences are all correct. 


AIM: 


TUESDAY 


This time is to be spent in socialized 


discussions on problems assigned from map 
study and text and reference readings. 


Summary: 


A true—false test on material 


studied. 


(Write “true” or “false” where blanks are in- 
dicated.) 


5. 
2. 


3. 
4. 


or 


Assignment: 





Africa lies largely in temperate zones. 
Because of its regular coast line, Africa has 
many good harbors. 
Africa consists largely of highlands. 
Sahara refers to the highest mountains in 
Africa. 








. The white people live largely in the north- 


ern and southern parts of this continent. 





. The heaviest rainfall is found in the equa- 


torial regions. 





. Most of the lowlands of Africa are found 


along the coast. 





. Africa has a large desert in the northern 


part because the winds blow over the At- 
lantic Ocean. 


From textbook. 





Have you ever heard of Africa in Ancient His- 


tory? What do you learn in the study of 
the Roman Empire about Carthage? What 
kind of people do you think live in Africa? 


. What religions predominate in Africa? 
. How did the white man make conditions 


worse for the negro at first? 


. How are we helping improve conditions 


now? 


. Why is Africa called “the dark continent”? 
. Who were Da Gama, Livingstone and Stan- 


ley? 


. Why did they come into Africa? 
. Why are European countries interested in 


Africa? What are they doing? 


. Why has Africa been partitioned? 


WEDNESDAY 


Arm: To train pupils in well-organized methods 
of study. 

Review test on the people and history of Af- 
rica previously studied. 


Underline correct word in parentheses. 


1, 
2. 


3. 


10. 


The people living along the Mediterranean 
are chiefly (black, yellow, white, red). 
The Moors once ruled (France, Spain, Eng- 
land, Germany). 

Africa is known as: (the land of the mid- 
night sun; the dark continent, the land of 
lakes). 


. The man who first sailed around Africa 


was: (Cortez, Joliet, Vasco Da Gama, Ma- 
gellan). 


. David Livingstone was a (missionary, slave- 


trader, plantation owner). 


. The basin of the Nile is chiefly controlled 


by the (French, Danish, British, Ameri- 
cans). 


. The negro lives in the (western, central, 


southern, part of Africa). 


. The chief country of Africa is (Sahara, Al- 


geria, Egypt). 

The countries of Africa are largely (inde- 
pendent, colonial, republican). 

The (northern, southern, eastern) part of 
Africa was known by the people before the 
time of Christ. 


Directed study on Egypt (books open). 
a) Teacher states question. 
b) Pupil reads each statement, checking it in 


text to see if it answers the question. 


c) When the statement containing the answer 


is located, pupil recalls question, and an- 
swers it mentally before an oral rendition. 


Questions to study in above manner. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


i 


. Where is the real Egypt? 
. How has British constructive ability helped 


OO STON 


Why is it possible for us to learn so much 
of the ancient history of Egypt? 

Name some of the things you would like to 
see upon visiting there. 

Why did the people prosper under British 
rule? 


. How has the Nile helped in the develop- 


ment of Egypt? 
Why? 


this region? 

Name the chief agricultural products cf 
Egypt. 

Give facts about Cairo. 


. How has the Suez Canal aided Mediter- 


ranean commerce? 


Summary. 
Give five reasons why Egypt is the chief coun- 
try of Africa. 


Assignment. 
It is well after a unit of work has been devel- 
oped through directed study to have a social- 
ized discussion the next day on the same unit, 
bringing in reference work. This could be as- 


signed for the fourth day’s work. 


A good 


summary should follow the directed study and 
socialized work. 


Civics and School Discipline 
By E. May Cross 


HE smaller boys would quarrel and fight, and 


the large boys would enjoy the disorder and 


encourage it rather than try to stop it. Did any 
other rural teacher ever have this difficulty? 


I 


tried all sorts of schemes, but still occasion- 


ally I would find the ring of boys urging on two 


struggling urchins in the center. 


Finally we 


organized a Civic League as part of our Civics 
work. We have regular officers and business 
meetings, but the part that I want to tell about 


here is the Law and Order Department. 


We 


studied the rights of citizens, the use of laws 


and 


officers to enforce them, and the right atti- 


tude of citizens toward these laws and officers. 
Then we drew up a set of school and playground 
rules that everyone agreed was fair and just, 
and appointed policemen and a jury. We se- 
lected the two largest boys for policemen, and a 


jury of only six, as our school is small. 
of the jurors are always girls.) 
mously chosen for the judge. 


(Three 
I was unani- 
The policemen 


made themselves badges of cardboard covered 
with silver paper, and everyone seemed duly im- 
pressed with the importance of his (or her) 
position. 

The success of my scheme was really sur- 
prising. The disturbers of law and order were 
now immediately arrested and brought before 


the 


judge and jury. If the case was serious 


enough to warrant it, witnesses were summoned, 


and 


everything was concluded with despatch. 


The large boys took turns in being policemen, 


and 


even the most unruly one, who had always 


encouraged disorder, now faithfully discharged 


his 
the 
the 


duty. The grown-up point of view pleased 
whole school. The only trouble now is that 
policemen’s job has become a rather empty 


honor, for teasing, bullying, and fighting, as 
well as various other minor offenses, have practi- 
cally disappeared, 


| 
| 
| 
) 
| 
t 
‘| 























The Holdup in the 
Penny Bank 


[A Thrift Play] 
By Martha C. Cooke 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Newssoy—Ordinary suit. 

PENNIES—The Good Pennies may 
dress in brown costumes. The Bad 
Pennies may wear the costumes of red 
imps. All Pennies should wear a large 
cardboard circle, back and _ front, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Goop 


THIRD 
What are lollipops? | 


PENNY — Lollipops? | 


First Bap PENNY—Don’t you know 
what lollipops are? 
(Enter 
They take places across the stage and | 
| sing The Lollipop Song to the tune of | 


We'll show you. 


the Lollipops left front. | 


|“Harrigan, That’s Me.’”) 


THE LOLLIPorP SONG 

| L-o, double li, p-o-p spells lollipop, 
lollipop. 

| It’s the very finest kind of candy, 
candy, 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


THIRD BaD PENNY—Imagine not 
knowing lollipops! What do you do 
here all day long, anyhow? 


(All Good Pennies sing.) 


Goop PENNIES’ SONG 


Oh, here in the bank we work day after 
day, 
Year after year, 
And we never play like you. 
While you frolic about with gay lolli- 
pops, 
Sweet lollipops, 
We labor to meet bills due. 


painted to suggest the two sides of a | The man who made it must have been a | Though we are so good, we sometimes 


cent. 

LoLLirpops—White dresses with neck 
ruffs of yellow, pink, or lavender crepe 
paper make simple and effective cos- 
tumes. Each child should carry a 


large lollipop of the same shade of pa- 


per as her ruff. These should be a 
foot or more in diameter and should 
be mounted on sticks three feet long 
and an inch thick. 

GRANDFATHER DoLtLtAR—Should ap- 
pear rather portly. His costume 
should be pale gray, and he should, 
like the Pennies, wear his coin, back 
and front. 


THe PLay 


(A newsboy enters through the aud- 
ience, waving his paper.) 

Newsspoy—Extra! Extra! All about 
the holdup in the penny bank! Extra! 
Extra! (Leaps upon stage and exits 
through the curtains. A lullaby is 
heard playing, and the curtains part 
to show the interior of a bank. A door, 
right, is marked “Safe.” There is a 
second door at the left, rear. On the 
floor in front of the safe sleep six 
Good Pennies. The music changes to 
a stealthy march as the Bad Pennies 
tiptce in from the rear left. 
stand and look curiously at the sleep- 
ing Good Pennies.) 

First Bap PenNy—Well, here we 
are. 

Seconp Bap PENNY (leaning for- 
ward)—The Good Pennies are all 
asleep, 

THirp BaD PENNY (mischievously) 
—Let’s wake them up and take them 
away with us. 

SEVERAL Bap PENNIES—Yes, let’s! 

(One Good Penny wakes, followed by 
all the rest in rapid succession. They 
scramble to their feet.) 

First Good PENNY—Who are you? 

Seconp Goop PENNY—What do you 
want here? 

(All Bad Pennies sing “The 
Pennies’ Song.”’) 


Bad 


THe Bap PENNIES’ SONG 


We are here, 

Pennies dear, 

To tell you that we think you’re queer. 

Here you stay, 

Night and day; 

Don’t you want to run away? 

See a show! 

Buy some gum! 

See what you can do! 

Come along! Hurry up! 
pep! 

Buy lollipops! 


Show some 


They | 


dandy, dandy. 

L-o, double li, p-o-p, you see; 
Oh, it is the very best, 
And it surpasses all the rest, 

| Lollipops for me! 
(They may dance to this tune, then 
| fall back with Bad Pennies.) 

| First Goop Penny—I like lollipops. | 
SeconD Bap PENNy—We knew you 
| would, when you saw them. 


wish 
We could strike for just one day; 
So come on, let’s go with these bad 
pennies here, 
Let us run away and play. 
First Bap PENNYy—Well, come along 
then. 
THIRD Goop PENNYy—We'll have to 
go quietly or else Grandfather Dollar 


| will hear us. 





| 








| 
| 


The Bad Pennies’ Song 
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Grandfather Dollar's Song 
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(The Lollipops file off, and just y 
the Bad Pennies are about to follow, 
Grandfather Dollar enters.) 

GRANDFATHER DOLLAR—What’s go 
ing on here? (The Good Pennies look 
very sheepish and the Bad Pennies try 
to escape notice, as Grandfather Dolla 
starts to sing his song. As he sings, 
they all come gradually nearer ani 
finally join in on the last two stanzas.) 





GRANDFATHER DOLLAR’s Sonc 


What, you little rascal pennies, 
Would you leave your home, the 
bank? 
Run away and lose your interest? 
Such a foolish, childish prank! 


Chorus— 
Stay here till you’re big and strong, 
You will find it won’t be long, 
(Repeat first two lines.) 
Till you’re big and round and fat like 
me! 
It’s the interest does it, don’t you see! 





Here, though small, you can be useful, 
Oceans are made up of drops. 
You will help the world to prosper, 
Not be spent for lollipops. 
—Chorus 
(Pennies join in singing the ner 
two stanzas.) 
We will help to build fair cities, 
Send great ships across the seas, 
We can build a nation’s commerce, 
Thrifty workers we shall be. 
—Chorus 


When we’re dollars, big and strong, 

You will find it won’t be long 

Till we’re big and round and fat lik 

you, 

For the interest will help us grow, to 
GRANDFATHER DoLtLtAR—lInto th 

safe, all of you! (He holds the doo 

The Pennies, good and bit 

leapfrog into the safe.) Six Gow 

Pennies and six Bad Pennies all salt 


Savings 
By Maude Wood Henry 


With quarters and dimes 
You can buy such gocd times 
That it really is hard not to spe 
them; 
But there’ll come a day 
If you lay them away, 
When you'll find it is more fun * 
lend them. 


There’s a thing called “per cent” 
That you get when they’re lent,— 
Should you ask any banker about 
He’ll tell you it’s so— 
And one day you’ll know 
That any coin saved will produce 
it. 


The Snow Man 


By Cora Curtis Long 
The snow man is a funny man— 
He cannot sing or smile; 
He cannot talk, he cannot walk, 
He cannot ride a mile. 
Yet if you go to see him 
Some warm, sunshiny day, 
You'll find he isn’t there at all, 
Because he’s run away! 
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Hundreds of schools have proved it... 

















a 
The Postum Hot Lunch Plan makes teaching 


lighter ... discipline easier 





‘Prove it in your school 
at our expense! 


VERY teacher knows how difficult it is to keep 

children alert and attentive during the afternoon 

hours. Then it is that little minds are most apt to 
wander, and little bodies to grow restless. 

Hundreds of teachers tell us the Postum Hot Lunch 
Plan has gone far toward eliminating this condition in 
their schools. By adding a hot, wholesome, delicious 
dish to the noon-day lunch, it has made that meal the 
event of the day. Children go back to their desks nour- 
ished and refreshed, buoyed in spirits—easier to teach 
and easier to control. 

The Postum Hot Lunch Plan is utterly simple. No 
expensive equipment needed—even a one-room rural 
school has facilities for carrying out this plan. It merely 


calls for one hot, nutritious dish to supplement the cold 
lunches the children bring. The ideal dish for this pur- 
pose is Instant Postum made with milk. 

You probably know all about this drink—how easy 
it is to prepare, how delicious to taste, and how good it 
is for children. Instant Postum and hot (not boiled) 
milk—these, with a little sweetening, make this delight- 
ful drink. A drink that combines wholesome elements of 
whole wheat and bran with all the body-building nour- 
ishment of milk. A drink without a trace of caffein or 
any of the other artificial stimulants that make many 
hot drinks bad for children. And how children love the 
flavor! Even children who do not like milk alone relish 
Postum made with milk. 


ACCEPT THIS FREE OFFER 


January is probably the best month of the year in which to inaug- 
urate the Postum Hot Lunch. In winter, especially, children need 
the invigorating warmth of a hot drink at noontime. And in win- 
ter, especially, you will appreciate the improved discipline, the in- 
creased responsiveness which the hot lunch results in. 

We will help you start the hot lunch in your school, Every detail 
of the plan, showing how easily and inexpensively it can be put into 
practise, is described in a booklet which we will send you, free. 

With this booklet, we will send a 50-cup tin of Instant Postum, 
free, so that you may test it in your school. Just have your principal 
sign the coupon—or, if yours is a one-room school, your own sig- 


nature is sufficient. Then mail the coupon today! 
© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 





Prastum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s 
Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made 
in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal 
1s also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 








EpucationaL DepartTMeNntT P.—N, 1.—1-28 
Postum Company, Incorporated 
Battie Creek, Micu. 

Please send the 50-cup tin of Instant Postum offered free to School Principals, to- 
gether with booklet giving details of the School Hot Lunch Plan. 


Name 
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In Canada, Canapian Postum Company, Ltd., 812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ont. 
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Benjamin Franklin 


A Series of Tableaux and Pantomimes Preceded 
by Explanation Given by Heralds 


By Mary E. Donaldson 
Scenp I—The Student 


HERALD’S EXPLANATION 

Benjamin Franklin’s father had 
seventeen children. As he did not earn 
much from his trade of making candles 
and soap, the boys had to quit school 
very early and go to work. Benjamin 
had only two years of schooling. Yet 
he was considered one of the best edu- 
cated men of his day. Long before he 
was grown, people would say, “How 
much that boy knows!” 

How did he learn so much? He 
taught himself. When he was a young 
boy between twelve and sixteen, he al- 
ways spent most of his lunch hour 
studying, and he would save half of his 
lunch money to buy books. Pilgrim’s 
Progress and The Spectator were two 
of his favorite books. He would read 
an essay in The Spectator, which was 
a famous magazine written in beautiful 
English; then he would close the book 
and try to write something like what 
he had just read. Our first scene 
shows Benjamin Franklin as a young 
boy studying The Spectator and trying 
to imitate its style of writing. 


TABLEAU 

Benjamin Franklin, at the age of 
about twelve or thirteen, is seated at a 
rough table. As the curtain rises, he 
is seen diligently studying an old book, 
supposed to represent a volume of The 
Spectator. Soon he closes the maga- 
zine and starts writing — slowly, 
thoughtfully, and making changes. 
On the table is a loaf of bread from 
which he has been eating. (For 
Franklin’s costume see Eggleston’s 
Stories of Great Americans, page 28, 
or other historical reader. 


Scene II—Arriving In Philadelphia 


HERALD’S EXPLANATION 

Benjamin Franklin had been appren- 
ticed to his older brother, James, who 
was such a hard master that finally 
Benjamin ran away. He went from 
Boston to New York, and then on to 
Philadelphia. When he arrived in that 
city, he was tired and hungry, and had 
only a dollar. He stopped at a baker’s 
and bought three rolls. (He hadn’t ex- 
pected the rolls to be so large!) as 
his pockets were already stuffed with 
stockings and shirts, there was nothing 
for him to do but eat one roll and put 
the others under his arms. Down the 
street he went. He passed a house, in 
the doorway of which stood a young 
woman. She thought him very amus- 
ing with his rumpled clothes, his dusty 
shoes, his pockets bulging out, a roll 
under each arm and another one in his 
hand. She smiled to herself. Her 
name was Deborah Read. Of course, 
she did not know then that she was 
going to marry him and that he was 
to become a very famous man, 


TABLEAU 


Franklin (aged seventeen) is walk- 
ing along, eating a large roll. Under 
each arm he is also carrying a roll. 
His pockets are stuffed full with stock- 
ings and shirts. His clothes are some- 
what rumpled and bedraggled by rea- 
son of his hard journey from Boston 
to Philadelphia. A young woman, De- 
borah Read, is standing at a doorway 
and watching him with an amused 


| smile; evidently she is thinking what 
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a ludicrous picture he presents. 
Scene I1I]—Franklin’s Frugality 


HERALD’S EXPLANATION 


“Save and have” was one of Frank- 
lin’s favorite sayings and one which he 
always practiced. He never wasted a 
penny, and thought it wrong to spend 
money on luxuries. He advised people 
not to spend a great deal of money on 
clothes. “Silks and satins, scarlet and 
velvets put out the kitchen fire,” he 
said. One time when he was over in 
France, his daughter asked him to 
send her some fine things to wear. He 
replied, “I will send you what is useful 
and omit the rest.” 

People from other countries say 
that we Americans are not thrifty; 
that we waste food, clothes, and money. 
This is true, and so we are trying to 
break ourselves of this bad. habit. 
Every year now Thrift Week is ob- 
served all over our country. Thrift 
Week always begins on January 17, 
Franklin’s birthday, because Franklin 
has done so much to help make Ameri- 
cans thrifty. 


TABLEAU 
Franklin is seen pushing a wheel- 
barrow filled with paper. (Numerous 
pictures can be found illustrating this 
scene. There is one on the title page 
of the Riverside Bookshelf edition of 
the Autobiography.) 





Scene IV—“Poor Richard’s Almanac” 


HERALD’S EXPLANATION 

In many homes in Colonial days al- 
manacs were the only reading material 
people had. Benjamin Franklin’s al- 
manac was by far the most popular of 
all of these. “Poor Richard’s Al- 
manac” he called it. Between the cal- 
endars, astronomical charts, and 
weather predictions he would place 
wise sayings, such as, 

“Early to bed and early to rise, 

Makes a man healthy and wealthy and 
wise.” 

People would read these and they 

would say, “Yes, Poor Richard is 

right,” and very often they would try 

to follow his advice. 

Many of these sayings you have 
heard all your life; they are as well- 
known as some of the most frequently 
quoted passages from the Bible. Here 
are a few of these wise sayings which 
Franklin put in “Poor Richard’s Al- 
manac”: 

“God helps them that help themselves.” 
“One to-day is worth two to-morrows.” 
“Lost time is never found again.” 
“There are no gains without pains.” 
“Little strokes fell great oaks.” 


TABLEAU 
It is a winter evening. A Colonial 
family is gathered around the hearth. 
Each person is engaged in some task 
such as knitting, making a sampler 
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shelling corn, paring apples, or meni. 
ing a piece of harness. The father j; 
supposed to be reading to the others, 
He is reading from “Poor Richard’; 
Almanac.” Everyone is much inter. 
ested in what is being read, and from 
time to time the older ones, especially 
the mother and the maiden aunt, nod 
their heads as though agreeing with 
Poor Richard’s sentiments. (For ¢o;. 
tumes use any pictures of later (. 
lonial days. Mackay’s Costumes anj 
Scenery for Amateurs, page 150, de. 
scribes in detail the men’s clothes. 0p 
page 107, of Carolyn S. Bailey’s Boy 
and Girls of Colonial Days, is an illus. 
tration showing how girls dressed, 
Other illustrations can be found in his. 
tory texts or in various historical 
readers. 


Scene V—Scientist and Inventor 


HERALD’S EXPLANATION 


All his life Franklin wanted to know 
the science of things. He was alway; 
asking “why” and “what” and “how,” 
and then working to find the answers, 
He investigated earthquakes, storms, 
winds, eclipses, sound, the laws of hot 
air, ventilation, electricity, rainfall, the 
daily motion of the earth, and many 
other things. He became known 1s 
one of the greatest scientists of his 
age. 

Franklin was a very practical man; 
that is, he put his knowledge into use. 
Several times when he had learned a 
law of science he set to work and i» 
vented something. Among his inver 
tions were the lightning rod, a certain 
kind of musical instrument, rockers for 
chairs, a movable heater called th 
Franklin stove, and a special kind o 
spectacles. 

The scientific discovery for which he 
is most famous is that of proving ele 
tricity and lightning are the same 
thing. People did not know whit 
lightning was; Franklin showed them 
He had an idea that lightning was 
merely giant flashes of electricity; ani 
he therefore decided to catch som 
lightning and see if it would act like 
electricity. But how could one cat 
lightning? Franklin made a kite 
Because he wanted to fly it in the rail, 
he used a silk handkerchief instead ¢ 
paper. At the top of the kite he puts 
sharp-pointed wire to draw the light 
ning into the kite. He tied a key on tht 
string, because electricity will attra‘ 
metal. The last part of the string 
that is, the part which he held in his 
hand and which went to the key, W# 
silk. Franklin used silk, to prevent th 
electricity from harming him, becaus 
he knew that electricity will not follov 
silk. 

One night during a thunderstorm 
Franklin and his son went out 
this kite. His son carried a jar 
to hold electricity. Franklin sent th 
kite up into the air. When he p 
his knuckle to the key, he felt a shod 
of electricity. Then he filled his bottl 
with the electricity that came from 
key; this, of course, was really 
lightning that his kite had brougt 
down from the clouds. He took t 
bottle of lightning home and he f 
that it acted just like electricity. 
next scene shows Franklin and his # 
walking along in the storm to 4 
where they can find shelter and 
their kite, with no one to watch 


TABLEAU 


Franklin (aged 41) and his som att 
walking together. Franklin is © 
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HAT’ S what a Teacher writes about her own exper- 
ience with unexpected illness and T. C. U. protection. 

We quote the following from a letter from Miss Ellen 

Richardson, 1837 Perry St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


“The T. C. U. is all that it guarantees to be. Illness 
doesn’t make you half as sick when all the worry is taken 
out with a T. C. U. policy. You pay your bills promptly, 
for you receive your T. C. U. benefit as soon as applica- 
tion is filed.” 


Cut Out Worry and Risk 
Join the T. C. U. “Don’t Worry” Club 


Everybody’s doing it now—joining the “Don’t Worry” 
Club by letting the T. C. U. share the risk of loss of in- 
come by reason of Accident, Sickness and Quarantine. 
Always the sensible course, it has now become the popu- 
lar one. 


Decide now to become one of those for- 
tunate teachers— 












—Who have no financial worries, 
due to Accident or Sickness. 


—Who have a regular income in 
time of need. 





This is When a Teacher Needs a T. C. U. Check 
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All These Benefits Are Yours 


$50 A MONTH when you are totally disabled by accident 
or confining sickness. 


$11.67 A WEEK when you are quarantined and your 
salary has stopped. 


$25 A MONTH for illness that does not confine you to the 
house but keeps you from your work. 


20 PER CENT increase in sick benefits for two months 
when you are confined to an established hospital. 


$50 A MONTH when you are totally disabled by injuries 
received in an automobile accident, and $1,000 for ac- 
cidental death in an automobile disaster. 


$333 TO $1,000 for major accidents, or for accidental loss 
of life. 


DOUBLE these benefits for travel accidents, sustained 
in railroad, street car or steamboat wreck. 


OPERATION benefits in addition to other benefits if 
your policy has been maintained in force for 1 year. 


Policies with increased benefits issued to those enjoying 
larger incomes. 


Just sign your name and address in the corner, 
tear off and mail for complete information. It 
will place you under no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
781 T. C. U. Building 


Lincoln Nebraska 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


We the T..C. U., 761 T.C. UO. Bldg. 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 





I am interested in knowing about your Protective Bene- 
| fits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Address ............. - 
(This coupon “places the ‘eonder ‘under. no obligation) 
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Songs. Pha and Recitations 





ing a silk kite with a sharp-pointed 
wire fastened to its framework, and a 
key attached to the string. The son 
is carrying a Leyden jar (a glass jar 
with a large nail thrust through the 
cork). Franklin appears 
thoughtful; on the boy’s face is an ex- 
pression of wonder and fear. 
are on their way to try the oor eng 
kite experiment. A thunderstorm 

in progress. (Opposite page 170 of 
Oleott’s Good Stories for Great Birth- 


days is a good picture of Franklin and | 


his son performing the kite experi- 
ment.) 


Scene VI—Writing The Declaration of 
Independence 


HERALD’S EXPLANATION 


The world has never seen a more 
public spirited man than Benjamin 
Franklin. To arouse public spirit he 
put up a street lamp in front of his 
gate and paved his own sidewalk. He 
organized a police force, a fire depart- 
ment, and a local militia. The first 
circulating library in America was 
started by Franklin, and he founded 
an academy which became the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. He held many 
public offices. He said, “I shall never 
ask, never refuse, nor ever resign an 
office.” Several times when Pennsyl- 
vania was having trouble with her 
proprietors, she sent Franklin over to 
England to try to persuade the pro- 
prietors to treat her more justly. 


Later, when all the colonies were ex- | 


cited over the unjust Stamp Act, they 
sent Franklin to England to try to get 
the Stamp Act repealed. Franklin was 
always ready to serve Pennsylvania, 
and al! the other colonies, so it is no 
wonder that he was appointed as one 
of a committee of five men to write 
the Declaration of Independence. Our 
next tableau shows three of this com- 
mittee at work on the Declaration of 
Independence — Franklin, Jefferson 
and John Adams. 


TABLEAU 

Franklin, Jefferson, and John Adams 
at work on the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. (The picture by J. L. G. Ferris, 
which is frequently found reprinted in 
magazines and catalogs, furnishes the 
material for a most effective tableau 
for this event.) 


Scene VII—Franklin at the Court of 
France 


HERALD’S EXPLANATION 

During the Revolutionary War, and 
for several years afterwards, Franklin 
was our minister to France. It was 
he who persuaded France to aid us in 
our war with England. The French 
people liked Benjamin Franklin; they 
liked him because he was wise, because 
he was sociable, and because he had a 
strong character. A great French 


statesman says this about Franklin:.- 


“He came for help, but he remained to 
teach us something that we have never 
forgotten—equality.” 


TABLEAU 


Queen Marie Antoinette and Louis 
XVI are seated. In the room are a 
number of ladies and gentlemen, all in 
gay colors. In the center is Franklin, 
now an old man, over seventy years of 
age. He is dressed in plain black, and 
is obviously the center of attention. 
A lady is placing on his head a laurel 
wreath as a symbol of the victories he 
has won and the high esteem in which 
France holds him. (Baron Jolly’s 


very | 


They 


| painting “Franklin at the Court of | 


France in 1778” furnishes suggestions 
for poses for this tableau.) 
| If desired, Scene Two, of Constance 


D’Arcy Mackay’s “The Benjamin 
Franklin Episode,” may be substituted 
for this tableau. “The Benjamin 


Franklin Episode” is in Patriotic Plays 
|}and Pageants for Young People. 


| Scene VIII—Franklin in His Garden 


HERALD’S EXPLANATION 


In 1785, when Franklin was seventy- 
| nine years of age, his work in France 
| was finished, so he went home—to 
| his beloved country America. One 
might think that Franklin was too old 
to do any work. But Pennsylvania did 
not think so; she elected him governor. 

During this time he found a great 
deal of pleasure in being at home and 
having his grandchildren about him. 
He liked to have guests; and, of course, 
all visitors to Philadelphia were eager 
to see the great man. 


TABLEAU 


Franklin, with his little grandson 
at his side, is seated by a table in his 
garden. His daughter is serving tea 
| to the guests who have called to see 
| the great man. (Henry Bacon’s pic- 
ture entitled “Franklin in His Garden” 
| furnishes material for this tableau. 
| Reprints of this are found in the “Out- 
| look,” vol. 133, p. 135, and in “St. 
| Nicholas,” vol. 46, p. 897, Aug. 1919.) 





Scene IX—Constitutional Convention 


HERALD’S EXPLANATION 


Franklin’s great service to his coun- 
try was as an important member of 
the convention which made our Con- 
stitution. He was then eighty-two 
years of age and the most widely 
known man in America. The men in 
the convention had very different ideas 
as to what kind of government they 
thought we ought to have. Often they 
would quarrel, so that it seemed that 
the convention would have to break up 
and the men go home without making 
a constitution. But every time when 


lin would say a few words that would 
make everyone smile and be friendly 
again. When the Constitution was 
finished and the convention was going 
to vote on it, Franklin wrote out a 
speech strongly urging the men to ac- 
cept it. In this speech such very good 
reasons were given for adopting the 
document that almost all of the com- 
mittee voted in favor of it. You can 


there was great disagreement Frank- | 
A little boy should never wear his hat 





therefore see how grateful we should 
be to Franklin for making it possible 
for us to have our wonderful Constitu- 
tion. The next scene shows men help- 
ing Franklin into the hall where the 
Constitutional Convention is meeting. 


TABLEAU 

Franklin, an old man of eighty-two 
and afflicted with palsy, is being helped 
into the hall where the Constitutional 
Convention is meeting. 
lin’s appearance see the picture by J. 
L. G. Ferris, entitled “John Paul Jones 
at the Constitutional Convention.”) 


To-day is Yesterday’s Pupil 
By Clarence Mansfield Lindsay 


When Franklin flew his famous kite 
And drew the lightning’s fire, 
Coaxing from thunder-clouds 
bright 
Sparks on his “pointed wire,” 
I wonder did he vision how 
That electricity 
Would be the servant it is now 
Of domesticity! 


the 


Ben Franklin could not “plug it in” 
And get his coffee boiling; 

Nor start the toaster with a grin, 
Then go back to his toiling; 

Good Madame Franklin did not use 
The “current” for her cleaning; 

Nor dreamed that “Monday Wash Day 

Blues” 

Ben’s “find” would rob of meaning! 


Wherefore, as we turn on the light 
Which sends the shadows fleeting, 
Or press a button when at night 
We feel it’s time for eating, 
Let’s spare a _ kindly thought for 
Ben,— 
His kite amid the thunder— 
Since, but for pioneering then, 
Where were our age of wonder? 


A Secret 


By Ethel M. Rice 


If little boys to men would grow, here’s 
a secret they should know:— 


indoors! So don’t you dare! 

A little girl, you see, instead, just 
keeps her hat right on her head; 
But never since the world began, has 

one grown up to be a man! 

So, boys, this rule you should obey, if 
you would all be men some day:— 
Just step inside, then—quick as scat, 

remember this—take off your hat! 
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Day and Longfellow’s Birthday. 


Plays for School Days. 
40 cents.) 


The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
popular story. 16 boys, 11 girls. 


L 











Timely Entertainment Books 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 
192 pages. 


Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday. 
Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday. 
(For February holidays and other occasions. 


POPULAR SHORT PLAYS 


George in Nursery Land. A Mother Goose Operetta, suitable for a 
Washington Birthday program. 8 girls, 10 boys. 


A three-act dramatization of Irving’s 
(25 cents.) 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N. Y—Des Moines, lowa— San Francisco, Cal. 
Order From Office Nearest to You 


(Including New Year’s, Valentine’s 


40 cents.) 
(192 pages. 40 cents.) 


(192 pages. 40 cents.) 


- (25 cents.) 
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Mother Owl Jingles 
By Maude Wood Henry 


Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 
On his face was a satisfied smile; 
He was taking a look 
In his new banking-book, 
“My!” he said, “but I’ve saved upa 
pile.” 


Sing a song of sixpence, pocket ful] of 


rye, 
Four and twenty bank-swallows bakej 
in a pie; 


When the pie was opened the birj 
began to sing 
A jolly song of savings 
That greatly pleased the king. 


“Hickory, dickory, dock, 

Time to go to the bank,” said the clock: 
“Take your bank-book and run, 

It is half after one, 

Hickory, dickory, dock.” 


Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet 
With pennies and dimes ail aroun/ 
her; 
She was counting away 
As she ate curds and whey, 
“They’re for college,” she said, when 
I found her. 


Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
You should learn to make pennig 
grow, 
Instead of those bells 
And old cockle-shells 
And silly maids all in a row. 


Simple Simon’s changed his name, 

He’s on the road to wealth and fame; 

He’s learned to save and people say: 

“Wise Simon’s wiser every day; 

He’s lost his taste for tasting pies, 

’Twas common cents that made hin 
wise.” 


“Cock-a-doodle-do! 
My dame has lost her shoe, 

My master’s lost his banking-book, 
And doesn’t know what to do.” 


The Changeling 
By Maude Wood Henry 


In his silk sleeping bag, on the brant 
of a tree, 

Caterpillar is sleeping as snug as @ 

His cradle cocoon is so well made st! 
strong 


| That he’s sure to be comfy the whl 


winter long; 

No matter how rudely he’s shale 
about 

By rough Mister North Wind, he we 
not fall out; 

He’ll not mind ihe cold or the stor 
or the snow, 


| And what happens round him he ne® 


will know. 

When spring comes he’ll wake up ™ 
then you will see 

Him crawl from his bag to the twig 4 
his tree; 

And you'll see he has wings, and 
say: “I declare, 

Some fairy’s wand made him a chang 
ling in there; id 


For now he’s a moth in a new V® 
cloak— 

Oh, I’m sure that someone has ™ 
playing a joke.” 
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Hawail 


SUMMER in Hawaii—the Hawaii 

of soft melodies and softer breezes 
—the Hawaii of Waikiki Beach with its 
creaming surf—of langorous moonlit 
nights and joyous days. Think of a 
summer in the happy isles at the cross- 
roads of the Pacific where all the 
romance of the tropics, the fascination 
of the Orient and the comforts of the 
western hemisphere combine for your 
enjoyment e . + ° > . 


Take a Summer (ourse — 
at Hawaii University 


And here you can take summer courses 
under these most ideal conditions. If 
you are working toward a degree, either 
bachelor’s or master’s, the University of 
Hawaii summer session offers courses 

















University Administration Building 

cation, psychology, biological science, 
political science, history, English, mod- 
ern languages, economics and many 
others. The courses are adapted to the 
needs of summer school students and 
to the summer studies of teachers. 
They meet school board requirements 
and the requirements of other univer- 
sities for making up deficiencies 


The faculty of the University of Hawaii 
Summer School will be composed of 
eminent specialists both from Hawaii 
University and famous universities on 


the mainland « « « « -« 
cA Wide Range of 


Inexpensive Tours 


The cost of this wonderful trip is so 
small, All-expense tours, including 
first class steamer accommodations, 


Calls You 


Plan a vacation next summer in the happy isles 


Attend the University of Hawaii Summer School during your visit 


hotel expenses and tuition fee at the 
University $290 and up depending on 
accommodations selected and length 
of stay in the Islands + e ° 


Send today for our folder which com- 
pletely describes these educational 
tours including many excursions to 
famous Hawaiian places. The Island of 
Hawaii with its famous Hawaii National 
Park, awe-inspiring Kilauea Volcano, 
lava tubes, steam crevices, recent and 
ancient lava flows. Motor trips through 
gorgeous tropical scenery « « 


Swim at Waikiki. See the world’s 
largest extinct crater, Haleakala, on the 
Island of Maui. Pineapple and sugar 
plantations. Picturesque rice fields, 
Quaint native costumes and many 
other unique and interesting sights. 


roe 








ne in 


Outrigger canoeing at Waikiki 


Matson line 


Hawaii- South Seas: Australia 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT MATSON TOURS INQUIRE AT OUR NEAREST OFFICE OR AT ANY TRAVEL AGENCY. Write Matson Navigation Company, Dept. 32-A, at 
any of the following addresses: 215 Market St., San Francisco— 535 Fifth Ave., New York—140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago— 510 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles— 1319 Fourth Ave., Seattle 
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A Party From Bookland 
By Minnie H. Swindells 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Lirtte Girt—A small girl in every- 
day dress. 
Ovper Sister—Modern dress. 


BrowNies—Any number, in conven- 
tional Brownie costume. 

Fairies—Any number in fairy dress- 
es of bright colors. 

Rosin Hoop—Hunter’s suit of forest | 
green. 

THREE Merry Men—Hunters’ suits 
of forest green; also carry horns. 

Tom Sawyer— Overalls, ragged 
shirt, and torn hat; barefooted; car- 
ries fishing rod and can for worms. 

Rip VAN WINKLE (accompanied by 
a dog)—Long beard, ragged clothes, 
and worn felt hat. 

EVANGELINE—Dress 
Mercy in a hospital. 

Rep Ripinc Hoop—Conventional Red 
Riding Hood costume. 

MotHer Goose—Conventional 
tume. 

Otp KinG Cote—As he appears in 
any illustrated Mother Goose Book. 

Farry GopMOTHER—Dressed as old 
woman; high hat, long dark dress, 
staff, which may be used as wand. 

GINGERBREAD Boy— Garment of 
brown cambric (can be cut from sleep- 
ing garment pattern). 

IcHABOD CRANE—Very tight trous- 
ers, long tailed coat, small hat. 

OLD WOMAN IN THE SHOE—Loose 
dark dress belted in; large pointed hat. 
She is accompanied by several small 
children. 

Boy Biue and Bo Preep—Conven- 
tional costumes. 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND—Dress of 
modern child. 

HIAWATHA and MINNEHAHA—Typi- 
cal Indian costumes. 


of Sister of 
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UNcLE Remus—As old negro; rag- 
ged clothes, gray hair. 

LittLE WHITE Boy—Ordinary suit. 

Scene—the comfortable living room 
of a modern home. To the right of 
stage is a bookcase; to the left center, 
a couch; to the back center, a table. 
The scene opens with the Little Girl 
reading on the couch. Older Girl en- 
ters and takes a book from the book- 
case, 


DIALOGUE 

LittLe Girt—Sister, did you ever 
read “Alice in Wonderland’? 

Otper Girt—Yes, and I think it 
very interesting. Why don’t you read 
it? 

Litre Girt—I am reading it now. 
I wish I could ever have such adven- 
tures as Alice had. Does anybody have 
them nowadays? 

OLpEeR Girt—Yes, sometimes things 
just as wonderful happen to them. 

(Older Girl sits down with her book 
and begins to read. Little Girl lies 
back on couch and is soon absorbed in 
her book.) 

Voice (off stage)—Carolyn, please 
come out here. We want you to go 
riding with us. 

Oxtper Girt—I’ll be there in a min- 
ute. (She puts down book and hur- 
riedly leaves the room. Gradually 


Little Girl becomes drowsy, finally | 


dropping off to sleep. Her book falls 
to the floor. Enter two Brownies 
from rear. They go over and pick up 
book, looking carefully at it, then at 
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' Little Girl, to make sure she is asleep. 


They go to back of room and from door 
beckon other Brownies—any number 
—who enter with a skip and a jump. 
They circle around room and perform 
a dance. Any suitable folk dance may 
be used. As they scamper from stage, 


|at close of dance, Robin Hood bounds 


into room.) 


Rosin Hoop— 
I am Robin Hood! 
In my home in the wood 
My Merry Men serve me; 
When my horn I blow, 
With its notes so low, 
They come tripping o’er the lea. 
(Goes to door and blows blast. Three 


| Merry Men appear.) 


Oh-ho, oh-ho, my Merry Men, 
Come here, my comrades true, 
And with our friends from Booklanu 
I'll tell you what we'll do. 


You see the Earth Child sleeping? 
She craves adventure gay, 

Go now to all our Book Friends, 
And to each of them you'll say, 


That Robin Hood, good fellow, 
To-night a party gives, 
’Twill be right here in this pretty 
room, 


Where the little Earth Child lives. 


Merry MEN (together)— 
Your wishes, Robin Hood, shall be 
observed. 
We'll call the Fairies and the 
Brownie Folk, 
And all our other friends from out 
the pages, 
And with them all we'll gayly 
laugh and joke. 
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(Merry Men leave. Robin Hood 
wanders around the room, examining 
various articles. Merry Men reappear 
|in a moment.) 

Merry MEN (together)— 

The Brownies and the Fairies soon 

will be here, 
They said they’d tell the others as 
they came, 

And that they thought Robin’s Book- 

land party 
Would be just like a new and 
splendid game. 

(Robin Hood takes position near 
center of room. He greets each guest 
who appears. Enter several Brownies 
and Fairies.) 


tune of “My Bonnie Lies Over the 
Ocean’”’)— 
We’ve come here from out of the 


pages 
Of Bookland so far, far away; 
To bring to the Earth Child her 
wishes, 
A night of adventure so gay. 


Earth Child, Earth Child, 
Welcome, oh, welcome us here! 
Earth Child, Earth Child, 
Welcome, oh, welcome us here. 
(Little Girl stirs uneasily and half 
stretches her arms toward the Brown- 
ies and Fairies.) 
First Merry Man— 
Here comes Tom Sawyer, 
Of whitewash renown. 


(Enter Tom Sawyer.) 


Rosin Hoop (advancing to meet 


him)— 
Thrice welcome here, Tom Sawyer! 
Tust set that pail right down. 
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When did you last see old Hy 
Finn? 
What’s 
town? 
Tom SAWYER— 
Yes, I have just whitewashed + 
fence; 
My Aunt would have me do it; 
I hate to come to a party like this 
I sadly fear I'll rue it. 
But I was ’fraid if I stopped , 
change 
You’d be ready to begin it, 
And there mustn’t be a party hej 
Without Tom Sawyer in it. 
SEconD Merry MAN— 
Here, now, Evangeline approach 
To her we'll every one be very 


the news around 


kind; 
Too well we know her sad and weary 
wandering, 
Her long-lost lover Gabriel 
find. 
(Enter Evangeline.) 
EVANGELINE— 
Surely, there’s no place at this gy 
party 


For a girl as sad and lone as]; 
All those days I spent in seekiz 
Gabriel 
Fruitless are, no matter how! 
try. 


Robin, it was good of you to ask me 
Really, I feel better since I came; 
Friends, if I cannot be gay and jolly, 
I’m sure you'll understand I'n 
not to blame. 
(Enter Red Riding Hood in grat 
haste.) 
Rep Ripinc Hoop— 
Robin Hood, I’m stopping just 
minute at your party; 
I’m on my way to see my gran 
mama to-day. ; 
I’m taking her some cookies al 
some butter,— 
She lives across the forest quite: 
way. 
(Enter Mother Goose, leading By 
Blue and Bo-Peep.) 
MoTHER GoosE— 
Well, folks, well, folks, I’m here, !'s 
- here! 
And quite a time I had, too. 
My family is almost as big 
The old Lady’s who lives in' 
shoe. 
I didn’t bring all of my children, 
In fact, I have brought only tw~- 
Come here, come here, you youlf 
sters, 
Bo-Peep and Little Boy Blue. 
(Laughter heard without. King 0% 
enters, laughing.) 
KING CoLE— 
They say Old King Cole is a met 
old soul, 
Yea, a merry old soul is he. 
This is all very true 
For what else could he do 
. When a Bookland party ther 
be? ‘ 
There’s just one thing forgot,— 
I’m afraid you have not 
Invited my fiddlers three. 
(Enter Cinderella, in ragged dre 
shows traces of weeping.) 
CINDERELLA— 

If only my Fairy Godmother 
Could have come to me to-day, 
And dressed me up in splendor 
In her usual lovely way, 

I wouldn’t be so ragged, 
I wouldn’t be so blue, 

But I wanted to come to the pe 
And there was nothing else 
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1-YELLOW WITH GREEN TIP —Not yet ripe. Should always 
k me be cooked before eating. * 
came; 
jolly; 
1 Tn 
great 


2-ALL YELLOW - Good to eat raw but not fully ripe 














3-YELLOW WITH BROWN SPOTS Now fully ripe and 

tastes best. One of the most healthful of all fruits 
9 B r mother to send for free book of Unitruit Banana Recipes 

Compliments of 

re, !' 
00. 
big 
in th This beautiful wall chart, lithographed in colors, teaches chil- 

dren when bananas should be eaten raw and when they should 
dren, be cooked. It will be sent FREE on receipt of the coupon, to- 
r two} gether with “The Story of the Banana,” a fascinating booklet 
young) that will help you in teaching geography. 
sue. 
ng Co 
am This free booklet mak h 
‘ is free booklet makes geography 

fascinating 
there 
Here’s a new interest for your classes in Central 

t— American geography. This booklet, ‘“‘The Story 


study about. 





of the Banana,” tells a fascinating story about 
the golden fruit that comes from the countries 
around the Caribbean Sea. It traces the journey 
of the banana around the world, and tells how it 
first came to America. It will help you in teach- 
ing your pupils the life in the countries they 


Both this booklet and the Ripeness Chart are 
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| An important 
HEALTH LESSON 
told in pictures 


This Free Chart teaches children how 
to get the full, nourishing goodness of 


energy-building bananas 





O many of your pupils 

eat bananas that it is 
important for them to learn this 
health lesson. 

Bananas are one of the most in- 
expensive and easy-to-get of all 
fruits. More than that, bananas 
are a highly nourishing food—if 
they are eaten at the proper time 
—raw when fully ripe, cooked 
when under-ripe. 

This Ripeness Chart shows in 
colored pictures just how the ba- 
nanalooksinitsthreestagesof ripe- 
ness. Even the youngest children 
can learn that the brown spots on 
the golden skin are Nature’s sign 
that the fruit is right to eat raw. 

These spots mean that the ba- 
nana is fully ripe—that all the 


ke 


starch of the under -ripe 
fruit has been changed into 
energy-building fruit sugars. In 
this state it is easily digested, 
and has all its rich, luscious sweet- 
ness. 

The under-ripe banana (yeliow 
with green tip) also has its place. 
Cooked as a vegetable, it is a deli- 
cious and highly nourishing addi- 
tion to any menu—and an excel- 
lent food for children. 

Mothers as well as children 
ought to know this distinction. 
Use the chart to teach your pupils 
and tell them to tell their mothers. 
Leave the chart on the wall per- 
manently. It will act as a con- 
tinual reminder to little minds 
that can forget so easily. 





No. of pupils in my class 


Fruit Dispatch Company, Dept. C-1 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Please send me a Ripeness Chart, and a copy of “‘The 
Story of the Banana.” 





FREE. Send the coupon for them. 


FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
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But to come in my rags and tatters, ° 


And to trust that I’d get a sight 
Of my dear Fairy Godmother, 
And she’d make my raiment right. 
(Fairy Godmother has followed Cin- 
derella as she enters and has stood 
at the back of room. Now she ad- 
vances to where Cinderella stands.) 


Farry GopMOTHER— 
Well, you know, dear Cinderella, 
That no party could be complete 
Without my magic presence, 
Each one of you to greet. 
And now, my dearest Godchild, 
Your raiment bright is here— 
(Touches Cinderella with wand, and 
the ragged dress falls off, disclosing a 
lovely party gown.) 
Enjoy yourself with these 
friends, 
Enjoy without a fear. 
(Gingerbread Boy runs wildly in- 
to room and is stopped with difficulty 
by two of the Merry Men.) 
GINGERBREAD Boy— 
I’m a little Ginger-bread Boy, I am, 
I am, 
I can run very fast, I can, I can,— 
You can’t catch me. 
(Enter Ichabod Crane, somewhat 
disturbed and in apparent haste.) 
IcHABOD CRANE— 
I really cannot tarry, 
I'd like to though, just fine, 
For parties, as perhaps you know, 
Are distinctly in: my line. 


our 


But there’s a danger threatens, 
The Headless Horseman roams, 
And seeks to harm good people 
Who at late hours reach their 
homes. 


I really cannot tarry, 
I'd like to though, just fine, 
For parties, as perhaps you know, 
Are distinctly in my line. 
(Ichabod yields to the entreaties of 
the Merry Men, however, and remains 
with the others, who are gathered 
about the room in little groups which 
seem to be enjoying each other’s com- 
pany. Enter Old Woman in the Shoe, 
accompanied by several children.) 


Op WoMAN IN THE SHOE— 

Yes, I’m the Old Woman who lives 
in the shoe; 

I have so many children I don’t know 
what to do. 

This party to-day is quite an event, 

I really don’t know how many hours 
I have spent 

In getting these children all ready 
to come, 

And now that I’m here, it’s ’most 
time to go home, 


(Children have run about the room 
rather noisily, and have run off stage.) 


Now where are those children? 
Where have they gone? 
I knew I should lose them 
If I did not hold on. 
Now I must go find them, good day, 
good day! 
I hate so to leave now, 

But you see I can’t stay. 

(Exit Old Woman, with a great deal 
of commotion. Enter Uncle Remus, 
leaning heavily on stick, leading Little 
White Boy.) 


UNCLE Remus— 

I specs it’s mighty nice uv you 
To ast this here ole nigger, 

But when it comes to story folks, 
There ain’t none any bigger. 


each passes, 
after giving it he slips off stage.) 





For everybody loves the yarns 
I tell this here white chile, 
And now I'll set right over here 
And rest myself awhile. 
(Enter Alice in Wonderland.) 
ALICE— 
A greeting to you, Story Friends, 
A greeting, every one. 
From Wonderland I recently re- 


turned, 
And now I wish that I had time to 
tell you 
Of the many funny things I 
learned. 


The Duchess was a sight— 
You ought to see her; 
The Jack of Spades and Lizard 

were as bad. 

And then I'll tell you all a little 
secret— 

It’s simply this—the March Hare 

was quite mad. 

(Enter Hiawatha and Minnehaha.) 

HIAWATHA— 

We are very giad to be here, 

Both myself and Minnehaha; 

From the Land of the Dakotahs, 

I have brought my Laughing Water. 

We have traveled over mountains, 

Through great forests we have 
journeyed, 

Just to be with you this evening, 

Just to be here at your party. 

MINNEHAHA— 

We would fain have brought Noko- 
mis, 

Who in Hiawatha’s childhood 

Taught him all those wondrous se- 
crets, 

On the shores of Big Sea Water. 

She was old and would not journey 

From her home so far to northward. 

ist Merry Man (looking out of 


door)— 


Ahb-ha, ’tis Rip Van Winkle 
Who into sight does creep; 

Did you know he’s just awakened 
From a hundred years of sleep? 


Rip VAN WINKLE (enters slowly and 


painfully)— 


To think, to think, my children, 
That I with all my age 

Have come to you this evening,— 
Stepped right down off the page. 


Somehow, since I’ve been sleeping, 
Times have changed, you know; 
For when I left my happy home, 
We never had parties so. 
Rosin Hoop— 
Let us make a Magic Circle 
Round the Earth Child while she 
sleeps, 
There’s no doubt she thinks she’s 
dreaming, 
Little guessing Robin keeps 
Tryst, in truth, with these his Book 
Friends, 
Little knows the joys he reaps. 


As each passes he may wish her 
Something that shall bring her 
cheer— 
Something that will make her Book 
Friends 
Seem a little bit more dear. 


(All form circle about couch. As 
he gives his wish, and 


Tom SAWYER— 
I hope her face will never have to be 
As clean as my Aunt Polly always 
washes mine; 
I tell you, when she’s through with 
me 


| 


stage with Brownies 
Brownies and Fairies join hands and 
dance lightly about couch and then 
scamper off stage, leaving one Brownie 
bending over couch.) 


the Little Girl. 





And turns me loose at last, 
My cheeks, for hours, just absolutely 
shine. 


Rip VAN WINKLE— 
I only hope she may not sleep 
A hundred years or more,— 
Too many things are happening 
Right at our very door; 
Too many things to interest us, 
Airplanes and radios, 
I hope it will not be her fate 
A hundred years to doze. 


EVANGELINE— 

May she find life’s greatest pleasure 
In the line of service sweet; 

She will learn that joy and sorrow 
In her greatest moments meet. 

Rep Ripinc Hoop— 

May there be no wolves to eat her, 
If she walks outdoors alone; 

May this fear that I have suffered, 
Ne’er, oh ne’er, to her be known. 

MotHer Goose— 

May she, like me, grow never old. 
Though the world may play its 

game, 

Books may come and books may go, 

While I live on the same. 


Otp Kine CoLe— 
May she be as jolly as I am, 
May she be as happy and free; 
For it really is a very good thing, 
Such a jolly old soul to be. 
GINGERBREAD Boy— 
I hope nobody ever catches her. 
IcHABOD CRANE— 
May she never know the pangs of 
unrequited love, 
May the Headless Horseman never 
be her foe; 
May peace and plenty follow 
Even if to Sleepy Hollow 
It may ever be her hapless fate to 
go. 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND— 
I hope that she’s enjoying 
This merry, merry band; 
Just as I enjoyed those funny folks 
*Way off in Wonderland. 
HIAWATHA— 
May she learn to know the beauty 
And the joy that Nature’ll bring; 
Learn the language of the breezes 
And of the birds that sing. 


UNcLE REMUS— 

I’m jes’ a-wishin’ luck to her 
In all she do and say; 

Jes’ like she found a horseshoe 
Or a rabbit’s foot each day. 


(Robin and Merry Men are left on 
and Fairies. 


Merry MEN (together)— 

We wish she may be free to roam, 
That the greensward be her home; 
Skies of blue and grasses sweet, 
Trees where birds each other greet; 
Breezes soft her cheeks to kiss, 
Joys of such a life as this. 


(Merry Men dance lightly off stage.) 


Rosin Hoop— 

I only wish that she may be 

Happy and joyous, gay and free, 

That we, her Story Book Friends, 
may pleasure give, 

For that is the purpose for which 
we live. 


(Robin stands a moment looking at 
Little Girl stirs and 


seems to be waking.) 


BROWNIE (excitedly ‘motioning 4 
Robin Hood)— 
Away, away, she’s waking! 
Back to the Books we go, 
But in those pages we shall live 
Through many days, I trow. 


This frolic has been fun to-night, 
But now we’re going home; 

It isn’t very often 
From out the page we roam. 


May you, each year you live, 
Learn more and more the treasure, 
That Friends in Bookland give. 
LITTLE GirL (waking up and looking 
around as in a daze)—Surely, I haye 
not been asleep. Or was it all , 
dream? I could declare that I hay 
been listening to the Book Folk talk 
Of course such a thing seems impossibk 
but isn’t it all strange? I must go and 
tell Sister about it, for unless I am 
mistaken I have had one of those won 
derful adventures that I have real 
about. 


Seed-Blossoms 
By A. W. Peach 


Seeds are fruit that grow from flower, 
So the school books say, 

Coming after summer’s season, 
When the petals blow away. 


But I know a seed that blossoms 
In a flower white; 

I have seen a hundred of them 
Springing into sight. 


Long ago the Indians knew them, 
And they saw them, too, 

Burst in bloom like little roses, 
White and fair of hue. 


You yourself have seen the blossoms 
Gaily hopping, 

When you watched on winter nights 
Pop corn popping! 


Bunny’s Ulster 
By Clarence Mansfield Lindsay 


When leaves are thick in summer wo 
Then Bunny wears a coat of brow 

For Mother Nature thinks he should 
Be thus attired. Up and down 


The shaded paths he takes his way, 
Blending with thicket and with tr 

And from his enemies he may 
Conceal himself quite easily. 


But when Old Winter looms in sight, 
And snow and ice drape oak 
pine, 
Above the brown hairs grow the whitt 
Till Bunny has an ulster fine! 


A warm, white ulster—very good 
For winter wear; and eyes are 

Which can see Bunny in the wood, 
Outlined against the wintry scent 


The Wind 
By Frieda Gartner 


I know what made the wind blow. 
*Twas the branches of the trees, 
Waving gladly to and fro, 
Till they’d made a tiny breeze 


Till it made a roaring sound, 





As grown-up winds all do. 








Farewell, farewell, dear Earth Chili 
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Maybe her name isn’t Mary. 

But we'll call her that. She's a 
little girl in your class (and ‘you secretly 
wish she were not). For Mary is dull, 
apathetic—uninterested in class work. 
And your kindest efforts fail 
to help her. “Just hopelessly 
stupid,” you think. So, your 
patience exhausted, ‘you “give 
her up.” But... perhaps Mary isn’t 
"just stupid.” It may be something else. 

ror ¢ 

: ARY” is typical of a good many school chil- 
dren today. Nice children—but slow, list- 
less, backward in their studies. And what 

are you to do with them? It’s baffling, isn’t it? 
Yet, in all fairness to the child, don’t “give up” 
as a hopeless task. Wait! Modern educators and 
bealth officials have-discovered much about Mary's 
dness—and the steps they have taken to cor- 


Pt the difficulty will interest you. 


Backwardness, say authorities, is often the result of 
oor physical condition. And they go on to make the 
‘aming assertion that one out of every three children 
‘affected, to some extent, by physical defects . . . 
Which they attribute to malnutrition. 


So Prominent educators determined to combat mal- 
tutrition. They decided that, insofar as it was in their 
Power, school children should receive proper nourish- 


; rout Ment—or the knowledge that would help them to eat 


grew 


Properly, 
So today we have hot lunches in the schools. We 


o teachers 
who have “given up” 


have classes in nutrition—in cooking. We have thou- 
sands of teachers who are telling their pupils about 
foods—what to eat, and what to avoid. Splendid work, 
indeed, if malnutrition is to be checked—if the back- 
ward “Marys” are to be helped. 


Proper nourishment consists in giving the body daily, 
and in correct proportion, a certain variety of vital ele- 
ments. These elements are obtained from the foods we 
eat. Some foods contribute much—others little. The 
wise thing to do is to choose those foods which are best 
balanced—which contribute most to the body. 


Such a food is Grape-Nuts. Made of two healthful 
grains—wheat and malted barley—Grape-Nuts pro- 
vides iron for the blood; phosphorus for teeth and 
bones; proteins for muscle and body-building; dextrins, 
maltose and other carbohydrates for heat and energy; 







Grape-Nuts is one of the Post 
Health Products, which include also 
Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post 
Toasties, Post's Bran Flakes, and 
Post's Bran Chocolate. 


— 
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and the essential vitamin-B, a builder of the appetite. 
Eaten with milk or cream, Grape-Nuts is an admirably 
balanced ration, of high importance in the daily diet. 


Grape-Nuts undergoes a special baking process which 
makes it easily digestible. And it is a crisp food, requir- 
ing thorough chewing. This in itself is a valuable fac- 
tor, since dental authorities agree that proper exercise 
is most important in preserving the health of the teeth 
and gums. 


Grape-Nuts is so delicious, so crisp, that it is an 
instant favorite with most people, particularly with 
children. Certainly it is an ideal food for them—a food 
which all children, undernourished and well, should 
have included in the daily diet. And many teachers 
tell their pupils about it. 


For you, personally 


Breakfast, following as it does the long fast of the 
night, is the most important meal of the day. From it 
you should secure the vigor and energy necessary to 
carry through the trying morning hours. 


Try Grape-Nuts for breakfast tomorrow. You will 
enjoy the deliciousness of the rich, golden-brown ker- 
nels, and the knowledge that it contributes so much 
to your physical welfare. Tell your pupils about Grape- 
Nuts, too, and the ways in which it benefits them. 
Your grocer sells Grape-Nuts. Or you may accept the 
free offer below. 








G.-—-N. 1.—1-28 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Posrum Company, InconpoRraTen, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together 
with “A Book of Better Breakfasts,’ by a former physical director of 
Cornell Medical College. 








; In Canada, address Canavtan Posrum Company, Lrp. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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NTRODUCING “TRAVEL”: 


“Travel” makes its bow as a new department of 


With this issue, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. In 
it, from month to month, will appear articles of 
varying length, informational notes, suggestions 
for travelers—indeed, any material that might 
appropriately be used under the very inclusive 
head of “Travel.” 

As the publishers of an educational magazine, 
we are vitally interested in that aspect of Travel 
which is so well summed up in the quotation at 
the top of this page: “Travel is a part of Edu- 
cation.” Through three hundred years these 
words of a great thinker have come down to us. 
And how much more they mean now than they 
could have meant to Francis Bacon in the early 
seventeenth century! How small the civilized 
world was then, and how difficult and dangerous 
an undertaking it was to get from one part of it 
to another! Just think —a Europe only lately 
awakened by the Renaissance; the Mediterra- 
nean infested with pirates; the treasures of the 
Far East unseen by Western eyes; North Ameri- 
ca a wilderness inhabited only by savages and a 
few handfuls of heroic colonists; Central and 
South America largely in bondage to a greedy 
Spain. 

As for means of travel—in Bacon’s day even 
stagecoaches were a novelty in England. No 
railroads, no steamships, no automobiles, no air- 
plane routes! How dreadful, you say? Not at all. 
If you imagine that people stayed at home be- 
cause travel was tiresome, uncomfortable, and 
risky, just read what one scandalized writer in 
1662 had to say about the alarming influence of 
the new mode of transportation: “These coaches 
make country gentlemen come to London on 
small occasion, which otherwise they would not 
do but on urgent necessity; nay, the conveniency 
of the passage makes their wives often come up, 
too, who, rather than make such long journeys on 
horseback, would stay at home. Here, when they 
come to town, they must be in the fashion, get 
fine clothes, and by this means get such a habit 
of idleness and love of pleasure that they are un- 
easy ever after.” Travel by coach tiresome? 
Uncomfortable? Risky? Not to them! It is 
worth remarking, also, that the automobile is 
not the first thing on wheels that has been 
blamed for social changes. 

We must not get too far afield. The fact, of 
course, is that the love of travel is ingrained in 
the race. It is true, also, that a certain seasonal 
element is present, and always has been in tem- 
perate climes. Who has expressed this better 
than Chaucer in his Prologue to The Canterbury 
Tales? 


“When April with his showers soft 
The drought of March hath piercéd to the root, 


And little birds make melodye j 
That sleep all night with open eye, 
Then people ‘long to go on pilgrimages.” ‘ 

That springtime impulse accounts for the 
Easter crowds at Atlantic City in the year 1928 
just as surely as it did for the motley company 
of travelers which set out from Tabard Inn, 


Southwark, for Canterbury, in the year 1390 or 
thereabouts. 

Travel, it is plain to see, is no hardship to 
most people, and if it is a part of Education, it 
is also a very essential part of Recreation. 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is quite as much interested 
in seeing teachers travel for pleasure as for cul- 
tural, horizon-broadening- benefit. The seeing 
of new scenes and contact with new people ought 
to result in making them better teachers and 
happier persons, in improving their professional 
equipment and increasing their personal qualifi- 
cations. 

Almost limitless are the possibilities in our 
twentieth-century life, for travel at home and 
abroad—travel which is planned with care, an- 
ticipated with delight, carried through with 
eager enjoyment, and looked back upon with 
lasting satisfaction. Some of these possibilities 
we expect to bring to the attention of our read- 
ers, in this department. 


og 


More than half the cities of the United States 
of 100,000 or larger population have adopted 
plans for granting teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools leave of absence for purposes 
of study and educational travel. There are at 
least 133 other cities and villages where such 
leave is granted and the movement is growing. 
These facts are pointed out by the National Sab- 
batical Leave Association, Inc. (Union Trust 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio), which has been or- 
ganized to arrange, supervise, and direct pro- 
grams of study and travel. The Association, of 
which Dr. John E. McGilvrey is president, and 
which has the endorsement of many leading edu- 
cators and others, publishes a booklet giving the 
summer programs at some of the best known 
foreign universities and special schools. New- 
ton D. Baker, in supporting the idea of foreign 
study and travel for teachers, says, “The old 
geography which taught us where Europe is 
must now be supplemented by some agency 
which will teach us what Europe is.” 


oda 


One of the great attractions in Europe next 
summer will be the Olympic Games, to be held in 
Amsterdam in July and August. A new stadium 
to hold 40,000 spectators is being built and there 
will be other stadiums and pavilions for swim- 
ming, hockey, football, wrestling and boxing, 
fencing, etc. A marathon tower (in which loud 
speakers will be placed), restaurant, post office, 
and yachting ports will be features of the 
grounds. Two thousand motor cars will find 
parking space, as well as 500 motorcycles and 
1600 bicycles (the bicycle is more popular abroad 
than in the United States). The 1400-acre area 
on which the new stadium is being built was 
nothing but a great swamp in 1926. Within a 
few months’ time, this swamp has been raised 
with three-quarters of a million cubic meters of 
sand. Forty-five hundred piles, from 40 to 50 
feet in length, had to be driven into the soft 
ground before construction work could begin. 





A remarkable offer is being made by the pub. 
lishers of Picturesque America (Resorts anj 
Playgrounds of America, 51 East 42d St., New 
York). This handsome volume on the natural 
beauties of our continent, with its 550 illustra. 
tions, 25 maps, articles and poems by a Variety 
of notable persons, was reviewed in our columns 
in February, 1927. At that time we said, “For 
both home and school libraries it is a volume of 
inspiration and education.” We are now ip- 
formed that, on written request from a librarian, 
or any boy, girl, or adult reader, this book wil] 
be forwarded to any school or library in the 
United States, provided the school or library js 
not already supplied. Delivery and _ return 
charges are guaranteed by the publishers, and 
the volume is to be retained without charge for 
one month’s use and enjoyment. This offer holds 
good until the edition is exhausted. Two thov- 
sand school and public libraries are now using 
Picturesque America. 
been donated, and all supplied below actual cost, 
We know of no other volume which sets forth # 
lavishly and interestingly the attractions of the 
great National Parks and other scenic regions 
of the United States, Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Mexico, and the West Indies. 


ogo 


As a people we are fortunate that so many of 
the most beautiful parts of our country are still 
preserved in their pristine glory and are owned 
by national, state, county, and city governments. 
The national government owns one hundred and 
fifty-three great national forests, the total area 
of which is 231,170 square miles. This exceeds 
in area the states of Ohio, South Carolina, ané 
California. There are five hundred and seventy- 
eight state parks in forty-three states, totaling 
in area 4,083 square miles. Numerous counties 
within states are possessors of county parks 
Municipalities are more and more realizing th 
desirability of acquiring reservations or paris 
of large area.... These great governmett 
owned open spaces are capable of making a ttt 
mendous contribution to the well-being of th 
people. . . . Recreation has been recognized by 
the [U. S.] Forest Service as ranking with for- 
estry and grazing as one of the three principd 
objectives for which the Forest Service has bee! 
established.—George Hjelte, in “The Play 
ground.” 


ogo 


The Summer Festival at Stratford-on-Aw 
will commence this year on July 2 and continu 
for ten weeks, until September 8. There will 
a performance each night, with matinees W 
nesday and Saturday. The plays for the rep 
tory will be almost entirely from Shakespear 
though Goldsmith’s “She Stoops to Conquer * 
listed. Among the others from which selectit! 
will be made are: “The Merchant of Veni 
“Julius Caesar,” “The Tempest,” “The Mert 
Wives of Windsor,” “Hamlet,” “Othello,” “Kit? 
Richard III,” “A Midsummer Night’s Drea™ 











= = — — = == 
N FEBRUARY, on this page, announcement will be made of two series of prizes, to be awarded to 
teachers by Normal Instructor and Primary Plans for the best stories of their travel experiences dur- 
ing the coming summer (1928). One series of prizes will be awarded for stories of travel at home (‘“‘at 


home’’ including both United Stctes and Canada), and the other series for stories of travel abroad. 


Some of the copies have & 
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Test 


Warmth of 
Knit Underwear 


Hold a piece of winter 
weight knitted fabric to 
the light and notice the 
innumerable air spaces. 
To these are due the 
warmth of the fabric. 


Air-space is thegreatest known 
insulator against cold. Since 
awinter weight knitted fabric 
is made up of layer upon layer 
of small air spaces, it conserves 
the warmth of the body and 
resists the passage of cold. air, 
which is gradually warmed be- 
fore it reaches the skin. 


The degree of warmth of knit 
underwear is regulated by the 
character of the fibres, wool 
being the warmest because of 
its kinky resiliency; by the soft 
spun yarn; by the looped con- 
struction of the fabric and its 
degree of fluffiness. Cotton 
in winter weight is warm 
especially when brushed or 
fleeced. 


Knit Underwear, in the cor- 
tect weight to keep the body 
warm without perspiration, is 
not only a matter of comfort, 
but also of health, since it 
conserves energy and renders 
a person more resistent to 
colds and other winter ills. 


The type of Knit Underwear 
should be selected according 
to the personal needs of the 
individual who is to wear it-- 
the age, state of health and oc- 
cupation--the climate in which 
he lives and also the season of 
the year. There are so many 
vatieties of fabrics,weights and 
styles that a suitable type of 
Knit Underwear can be ob- 


tained for each individual. 


Other characteristics of Knit Under- 
Weat are elasticity, absorbency, cool- 
ness (in light weights), softness. 


Send for 


“Five Lessons on Knit Underwear” 





INIT UNDERWEAR INDUSTRY, 


Broadway, New York City. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Charm of the Winter 
Skies 


(Continued from page 25) 


never sleeping, it circles forever about 
the North Star. 

On the opposite side of the North 
Star from the Big Dipper, in the rib- 
bonlike band of small stars called the 
Milky Way, is a constellation of five 
bright stars looking like a capital M. 
This is Queen Cassiopeia’s Chair. 
She is supposed to have been placed 
in it by Neptune to teach her to be 
humble, for she had boasted that she 
was more beautiful than the sea 
nymphs. In this chair she is destined 
to swing forever around the North 
Star. Her husband, King Cepheus, 
was also placed in the northern 
heavens. His constellation, consisting 
of five rather faint stars, is at the 
eastern edge of the Milky Way, op- 
posite the North Star. 

To the west of Cassiopeia, four 
bright stars form the Great Square of 
Pegasus, the wingéd horse which the 
famous champion Perseus rode. Just 
to the east of Pegasus, extending to- 
ward the Milky Way, are three stars 
which represent Andromeda, the 
and Cassiopeia. After Cassiopeia had 
sea god, in anger sent a terrible mon- 
ster to ravage the coast of the king- 
dom. Cassiopeia in terror asked Jupi- 
ter how she could quiet Neptune’s 
wrath. She was told that she must 
sacrifice her beautiful daughter to the 
monster. So Andromeda was chained 
to a rock on the shore. The monster 
was about to devour her, when Perseus 
suddenly appeared, astride his flying 
steed, Pegasus, beaiing in his hand the 
snaky head of Medusa, which was so 
| frightful that every living thing which 
|gazed upon it was turned to stone. 
Before the monster could harm An- 
dromeda, it was changed to stone, 





and Perseus released the frightened | 


maiden. 

The constellation Perseus, consist- 
| ing of a line of four stars, lies in the 
Milky Way near Andromeda. The 
bright star Algol in the group repre- 
sents Medusa’s head. One story states 
|that the Milky Way is the dust of 
| heaven that Perseus stirred up as he 
| hastened to rescue Andromeda. 
| If we proceed to the southeast along 
|the Milky Way from Perseus, we come 
to the constellation Auriga, the 
Charioteer. Shaped somewhat like a 
kite, it consists of five stars, and rep- 
resents a mighty man seated on the 
Milky Way, with a goat on his shoulder 
and a pair of little kids in his hand. 
The one very bright star in the con- 
stellation is a star of the first mag- 
nitude, that is, one of the twenty 
brightest stars in the heavens, and is 
called Capella, meaning the Little 
She-Goat. 

An extremely simple method of lo- 
cating Capella in Auriga is to erect at 
the North Star a perpendicular to the 
line made by the Pointers and the 
North Star, and extending in the op- 
posite direction from the handle of the 
Big Dipper. The perpendicular so 
erected will pass through Capella, 


which is situated at the edge of the 
Milky Way. 
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Chained Lady, daughter of Cepheus|| 
made her fateful boast, Neptune, the | 








Just to the east of the constellation | 
Auriga are two stars called the Twins, 
Castor and Pollux, noted for their 
courage and brotherly love. They ac- 
companied Jason in his quest for the 
Golden Fleece and later warred against 
the pirates that infested the Hel- 
lespont. Neptune gave them power 
over wind and wave so that they might 
assist sailors on the stormy seas. 

Orion, the Mighty Hunter, occupies 
& prominent position in the southeast- 
ern heavens, and is easily the most 
brilliant constellation in the winter 
sky. He is pictured with a lion’s skin 
on his left arm and a great club in his 
uplifted right hand. The bright star 
nearest the Milky Way in this constel- 
lation is the right shoulder of Orion, 
and is a star of the first magnitude 
called Betelgeuse, meaning the Arm- 
pit. The other first-magnitude star in 
Orion is Rigel, meaning ‘he Left Leg, | 








(Continued on nex. page) 





oe out and mail the coupon below. That is 
all you have to do to obtain the helpful, 
pleasure-giving Pro-phy-lac-tic Chart. 

The chart comes to you Free. But the help it 

gives you in teaching Oral 

Hygiene is priceless. It 
changes even indifferent, re- 
luctant pupils into ardent 
users of the tooth brush. 
It varies the routine of 
recitations and exercises 
with an exciting game. 

Send for your Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Chart now. 
Don’t wait longer to 
have this valuable aid 
where you and your 
class can enjoy it. 
Mail the coupon 
today. 




















This coupon brings the 





TEACHERS get 
this Pro-phy-lac-tic 
chart -:- FREE 


Simply fill out the coupon below to get your chart 


PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC Chart 





PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO. 






' 
J Florence, Mass., Dept. 71 
Gentlemen: Send me free one of your charts, together with 
This is the ' gold stars, to help me encourage my pupils to brush their 
Pro-phy-lac-tic teeth more frequently. 
Chart. It I ie: spi diccui « wcace oie eine Maka reoawin eases 
teaches your . ree 
pupils a thrill- Address Tr tr cyt ririn ttf tr To ee 
ing health See Rn nee State 
ame. 
’ a ee es 
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Pp ° Leone W astengee 


NORMAL 


study page before the class for one month. 


picture study. 

PORTER-MOTTER MFG. CO. 

1220 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Ercilose find $2.76 full pay for 1-14x22 Perpetual Frame 
back ground in wiich to display each month's Normal 


Instructor cover page and Picture Study page or other 
achool bulletins 





HANG NEW PICTURE <%, 





INSTRUCTOR SUBSCRIBERS HAVE NEED FOR A 
BUTTON-BACK PERPETUAL FRAME to hold the cover page and picture 


Then when next month's Normal Instructor arrives, frame is easily and 
quickly opened, old pages removed and new pages inserted for next month's 


Name 
Position 
with tern Button Back, Glass Front and heavy card School 


EACH 


PERPETUAL 
BUTTON-BACK 
FRAME 
Made to Display 
NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR 
SOvSF PICTURES 
PICTU RE STUDY 
PAGES 


Price 


$2.75 Each 


Insured Parcel Post 
Prepaid 











State. 
(SEE OTHER “AD” PAGE 19) 




















FREE 
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styles to choose 
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A Returnable 
Write 


formation 
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UNTIL APRIL 


In Your Own Home 
No Money Down—Direct From Factory 
A FAMOUS WING PIANO $275 


4 Hear its rich inspiringtone. 40,000 in use. 40 year 
Pianos, Player Pianos and Grands, 
/ from. Shipped direct-from- 
Wh factory. We payall freight. Easy terms arranged. 
nse. 
for “The Book of Complete In- 
¢ Pianos” and our offer FREE! 
WING & SON, Founded 1868—00th Year 
Dept. 38-21 13th Street and 9th Ave., New York, N. ¥. 





Richest, purest tone, 











Oppose Bolshevism and Socialism 


with the wholesome doctrines that made our 
Republic the noblest of nations. Send for 
leaflet— "What the U.S, Constitution Means to 
You.” Suitable for framing on wall in school, 
store, factory or home. Send ten cents or dollar, 
for one or thirteen. Stamps will do. 
GEORGE HIRAM MANN, 
80 Wall Street New York 


tt: (OF TIS 
Reliable 


Credit 
Jewelers 

















Dept.4.954 
108 &. 


For 69 Christmases Loftis has served the American 
public with better gifts at lower prices. Let us help 
you make some Joved one happy. Our Diamonds are 
exquisitely beautiful gems set in solid 18-k white gold 
hand-engraved rings. Buy from a house of estab- 
lished reputation—our prices defy competition. 

\\ 








WEDDING RINGS 
Sadi white wed’. © 75S 


m. _— , Fine 
Set age 
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and marks the left foot of the a 
Hunter. Three equidistant stars mar 
his belt. ; 

In front of him, or to the west, is 
Taurus, the Bull, charging him with 
lowered head, to prevent his captur- 
ing the seven doves, represented by 
the Pleiades. It is indicated by a star 
of the first magnitude called Aldeb- 
aran, the Follower, because it rises 
after the Pleiades. A Greek myth says 
that this is the snow-white bull on 
whose back Europa rode from Asia 
to the Island of Crete in the Medi- 
terranean Sea. It is from her that 
Europe received its name. 

The Pleiades, a small cluster of stars 
on the opposite side of the Bull from 
Orion, are said to be the seven daugh- 
ters of Atlas, the giant who bore the 
world on his shoulders. Orion kept 

ursuing and frightening them until 
5 upiter changed them into doves. Then 
they flew into the sky and hid among 
the stars. 

If the line made by the three stars 
in Orion’s belt is extended to the east- 
ward, it will touch the most brilliant 
star in the heavens—Sirius, the Great 
Dog Star. Sirius marks the jaw of 
Orion’s fleet hunting dog, Canis Major, 
which is standing on its hind le 
springing after a hare beneath the 
feet of Orion. The constellation Lepus, 
the Hare, is made up of four stars just 
south of the Hunter. North of the 
Milky Way, opposite the Great Hunt- 
ing Dog, is a star of the first magni- 
tude called Procyon, part of the Lesser 
Hunting Dog, Canis Minor, which is 
also one of Orion’s pack. 

Now if we look to the northern sky 
again, east of the Big Dipper we shall 
see a sickle clearly outlined with six 
stars. The brightest star is Regulus, 
meaning the Little King, or Prince, a 
star of the first magnitude situated in 
the end of the handle. The sickle is 
the forepart of the constellation Leo, 
the Lion, said to be the lion slain by 
Hercules as the first of his twelve 
great labors. 

Just south of the sickle is Hydra, 
the Water Snake, which Hercules was 
sent to destroy. Every time that he 








struck off one of its hundred pads 
with his massive club, two new ‘heads 
appeared. At last he killed the mon- 
ster by burning off all the heads save 
one, which was immortal. This he 
buried beneath a great rock. The con- 
stellation Cancer, the Crab, ‘,nich 
Juno sent to bite Hercules in the foot 
while he was fighting the Hydra, and 
which he easily crushed beneath his 
heel, lies slightly west of the Hydra. 

Immediately west of Cancer, “ the 
Crab, and north of the Twins, is a 
faint line of stars, the constellation 
Lynx. It is so inconspicuous that its 
discoverer said only a lynx-eyed per- 
son could see it, hence its name. 

It will require patience and a care- 
ful examination of the heavens to lo- 
cate all these constellations. Many of 
them are so corspicuous, hoyever, that 
they can be located without difficulty. 
Do not try to learn too many at a time. 


| Better results will be had if at first a 


careful study of the location of a 
particular constellation is made on the 
star map before going out to look at 
the sky. If a group is going, a focus- 
ing flashlight in the hands of the leader 
will enable all to know which stars are 
being pointed out, as a beam of light 
can be directed toward them. The sky 
map may be held overhead when out of 


| doors, making the position of the con- 


stellations indicated on it identical with 
those in the sky. 

Star study should not stop with a 
knowledge of the January evening sky. 
As the stars rise about four minutes 
earlier every night, the constellations 
which are in view gradually change, 
bringing new ones into sight. When 
one has become familiar with the stars, 
he can note the change of seasons in 
them just as easily as in the birds or 
flowers. One who *nows the stars 
and constellations, &i.d the myths con- 
cerning them, has an _ ever-present 
source of inspiration and companion- 
ship, oy him to feel at home even 
in foreign lands a’. in strange sur- 
roundings. 

AuTHor’s Note: A series of star maps, 
one for each month of the year, may be 
purchased from the Comstock Publishing 
Company, Ithaca, N. Y. — 

————rH1 11, 
Bookmarks 
By Nina Willis Walter 


_ One of the very best ways of abolish- 
ing that execrable habit of folding 
down corners of book pages to keep the 
place, is to provide each child with at- 
tractive bookmarks, one for each book, 
if possible. 

_ Draw rectangles, one and one-half 
inches wide by five inches long, on 
heavy pattern paper. At the top of 
each rectangle, outline a suitable de- 
sign: a flower, a brownie, a jack-o’- 
lantern, a Thanksgiving turkey, a 
Christmas candle or tree, a Santa 
Claus, a flag, or an Easter rabbit. The 
outline may be filled in with water 
color, after which it may be partly cut 
out, jeaving the lower part of the de- 
sign, only, attached to the rectangle. 
An appropriate rhyme printed below 
the design makes the bookmark more 
interesting. 


Our School Book 
By Edna Hicks 


The following device is an interest- 
ing one which correlates school sub- 
jects and thus serves several purposes. 

For art work each pupil made a 
book. The name of our school was the 
title of the book and was placed on the 
cover. A snapshot of the school, an at- 
tractive border, and the monogram of 
the maker also added to the appear- 
ance of the cover. The contents of the 
book follow: 

1. The motto and ideals of the school, 
was ip | printed. 

2. Location of the school. 

8. History of the school and the dis- 
trict. 

4. Table, showing names of trustees. 

5. Map of school grounds. 

6. Map of schoolroom. 

7. Drawing of the school building. 

8. Snapshots of each grade. 

9. Snapshots of pupils in various 
activities. 


January | 





Relieves 


Eye Strain 


When your eyes become 
strained, from over-use, apply 
a few drops of harmless 
Murine. Soon they will feel 
fresh and vigorous . . . ready 
for anything! A_ month's 
supply of this refreshing lotion 
costs but 60c at any drug 
store. Try it! 
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EYES 
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Classroom Wal 


URING school hours — the most 

impressionable years of their lives 
— the actual vision of your scholars 
bounded largely by classroom walls,— 
the pictures and decorations which ap 
pear thereon. You, as teachers, com 
tribute to their wider vision. 


In connection with vital matters of 
American history, it would be a great 
help to have a facsimile of the Declara- 
tion of Independence on your classroom 
walls where all may see it. 


We have such a facsimile (1314 x 16”) and 
shall be pleased to send it to you. It is most 
suitable for framing, free of advertising matter. 
We suggest that a collection made in your class 
to cover framing expenses will cause a personal 
interest in this dignified reproduction. 





ure insuieancE Com 
OF Boston, MassacmusErTs 
Please send me FREE facsimile of th 
Declaration of Independence. (I enclose * 
to cover postage.) 
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Europe 


Summer pf 1928 
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i Countries 
dy —All 
i's Expenses 
= $385 





See E , Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, France — or italy, France, 
Switzerland—with a om ory 
ducted COLLEGIATE TOUR. 
Weekly sailings during May, tc 
July, August, 1928, Cong ar- 
ties. Experienc es. ege 
orchestras on shipboard. $385 pays 
all traveling an t-seeing ex- 
penses on sea and land —including 
round trip, Tourist Third Cabin 
ocean p ge on fa Canadian 
Pacific ships, extensive sight-seeing 
programs, ¢ otel accomm 

tions, all tips abroad. Itineraries 
now ready for 1928, giving “the 
most travel value for the money.” 
Write for free illustrated et. 


ART CRAFTS 
GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 


Dept. 49, 510 North Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


COLLEGIATE TOURS 


via Canadian Pacific 




















UNIVERSITY 
_ AND GENERAL TOURS 


EUROPE 
$395 aa 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 


AND CREDITS IF DESIRED 
Address 


FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 
iversity Tours 


lan of Univers 
ilo past 4g~4 ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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§o near the Ocean its called. 
The Breakers 
pote tn seiprent ond 
one of — 
| Plana Sojourn by the Sea and visit 
re The 
=|) Breakers 
nap IP ATLANTIC CITY 
os 
clara- 
room 
ad Hotel Earle 











patter. 
+ clas - hotel of refinement directly overlooking 
-rvonal ashington Square on Waverly Place near 





Avenue, 

RATES 
Single Room (running water) - $4.00 per day 
SingleRoom (private bath) * $5.00 per day 
Double Room (private bath) - $8.00 per day 
toom suite (2 persons) $10.00 per day 
American Plan (Meals included) 

Under Knott Management. 















. 

n A Trip to Europe 
{Student Internationale, the world’s largest 
- ht travel organization is now making appoint- 
toa, organizers, d s and host for 

of Summer 1928. Hundreds of teachers 

Y earned their tours entirely free. Only 
*Dpoi ntment made to each city or college. In 
; THE sppatin state qualifications in first letter. 

STUDENT INTERNATIONALE 
Boriston. Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Tix Road to the City of Health 


(Continued from page 38) 


sand, which took all impurities from 
it. He showed how the spring came 
gut jing through the earth, trying to 
— water which was higher than it- 
self. ; 

“When water comes to the surface, 
sometimes the eggs of insects and 
other impurities get into it, making it 
dangerous for folks to drink,” Giant 
Much Water said. “Then I send the 
water through many fine sieves, called 
filters, which remove all impurities 
and make it fit to use. Do not drink 
from wayside springs unless you know 
that the water is pure. Drink only at 
fountains which are labeled ‘Drinking 
Water,’ ” ” —_ 

Jean auJ Bob tarjied long at the 
home of Giant Much Water and his 
wife, whom he called” Pure Water. 
Each morning and evening, and often 
during the day, the children drank to 
the health of Much Water. Every 
morning they were greeted by Daily 
Fruit, who assisted Much Water, help- 
ing him in clearing all roads. Through- 
out the day Jean and Bob met many 
members of the Good Food family. 
There, too, was Sunny Jim. He was 
so happy and cheerful that he made 
the wholesome breakfast seem more 
delicious. 

When the time came for Jean and 
Bob’s departure, Giant Much Water 
invited all of the children’s giant and 
giantess friends to bid them farewell 
and good fortune on their journey. 
There in a row to extend the helping 
hand of friendship were Sit Tall and 
Stand Tall, Clean Teeth, Strong Teeth, 
Toothbrush, Fresh Air, Proper Rest, 
Cleanliness, Good Food, Daily Fruit, 
and at the door e host and hostess, 
Giant Much Water and his wife, Pure 
Water. 


SOMETHING 20, TaLK ApouT 


1. Into what groups did Giantess 
Good Food divide her children? 

2. Name some of the children of 
Giantess Good Food in each group. 

3. Why ¢’ Giantess Good Food say 
that the true ..ome of her family is in 
the City of Health? 

4. How did she tell the children to 
summon the Good Food family? 

5. Who is the cousin of Giantess 
Good Food? 

6. How did Giantess Good Food ad- 
vise the children to show their friend- 
ship toward Much Water? 

7. How did Much Water purify the 
water? 

8. What giantess guards the drink- 
ing water? 

9. Why is it not safe to drink from 
open streams and springs? 


SOMETHING TO Do 


P 1. Eat at least one vegetable every 
ay. 

2. Drink at least one pint of milk 
a day. 

3. Eat some protein food at every 
meal. 

4. Eat some foods which give heat 
and energy at every meal. 

5. Drink plenty of water between 
meals. 


SOMETHING TO MAKE 


1. Plan breakfast for three 
mornings. 

2. Plan three dinners. 

3. Plan three suppers. 

4. Make a picture of the giants and 
giantesses sending the children on their 
way. 


There is nothing in all the world so 
important as children, nothing so in- 
teresting. If ever you wish to go in 
for philanthropy, if ever you wish to be 
of real use in the world, do something 
for children. If ever you yearn to be 
wise, study children. If the great army 
of philanthropists ever exterminate sin 
and pestilence, ever work out our race 
salvation, it will be because a little 
child has led.—David Starr Jordan. 


Those who bring sunshine into the 
lives of others cannot keep it from 





themselves.—J, M. Barrie. 


EUROPEAN TRIP 


specially arranged for 


YOU 


Rates as low as 


$7.80 per day 


(exclusive of steamer fare) 







A special offer to Normal Instructor's readers is made 
by the I.M.M. Teachers’ Travel Club for attractive, 
personally conducted, low-cost European tours during 
the summer of 1928. 


To England, France, Switzerland 
and Belgium 


You will travel on such famous ships as the Majestic, 
world’s largest steamer, the Belgenland, the luxurious 
world cruising liner, the Minnekahda and others. 


Europe has so much to offer in art, history, literature 
that every teacher should avail herself of this unusual 
opportunity to travel inexpensively under expert 
guidance. 


Groups Now Forming 


A number of tours from three to six weeks in duration 
have been arranged and groups are now being formed to 
make these trips. Each group is assigned an experienced 
and skillful conductor who will accompany the party and 
arrange all travel details. Start your own group now and 
in the meantime write us for further information. 


You Can Afford It 


Steamer fares run as low as $190 for the round trip and 
your total expense in Europe should not be more than 
$7.80 per day. An opportunity for a wonderful experi- 
ence of lasting value in your vocation for surprisingly 
little expense. Keep a travel book on your trip and you 
will bring home a wealth of valuable material. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 


No. 1 Broadway (ua New York City 


Write for 


73 





Complete Information || 


Address Miss Mabel 
Thomas, secretary of the 
I. M. M.’s Teachers’ Travel 
Club. It costs nothing to 
join and Miss Thomas will 


Miss MABEL THOMAS, Secretary 
I. M. M. TEACHERS’ TRAVEL CLUB 


No. 1 Broapway, New York, N. Y. 


Miss THOMAS: You may send, without any cost to me, 
full information about your All-Expense, three to six 
weeks, European, Personally Conducted Tours. I want 
to know all about your Travel Club which you say 


tailed information regard- will enable me to take one of these trips during my 
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ing steamer fares, sailing vacation. 
dates, itineraries, passports, 
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Annette Kellermann’s 
Own Story 


When I was a child I 
_was so deformed as to 
be practically a cripple, 
il was bow-legged to an 
extreme degree; I could 
neither stand nor walk with- 
out iron braces. No one ever 
dreamed that some day I 
would become famous for the 
perfect proportions of my 
figure. No one ever thought 
1 would become the champion 
woman swimmer of the 
world, No one ever dared 
to guess that I would be 
some day starred in great 
feature films. Yet that is 
exactly what has happened. 

My experience curtains shows 
that no woman need be discour- 
aged with her figure, her health, 
or her complexion. he truth is, 
tens of thousands of tired, sickly, 
overweight or underweight wor!- 
en have already proved that a 
perfect figure and radiant health 


can be acquired in only 15 min- 
utes a day, through the same 
methods as I myself used, These 
startling, yet simple methods can 
now be used in your own home. 

I invite any woman who is » 
terested to write to me. I will 
gia o tee yee how | can prove 
to you in 10 days that Zo can 
learn to acquire the body beau- 
tiful, how to make your com- 
plexion rosy from the inside in- 
stead of from the outside, how 
to freshen and brighten and clarify a muddy, sallow, 
blemished face, how to stand and walk gracefully, 
how to add or remove weight at any part of the body 
hips, bust, neck, arms, shoulders, chin, limbs, waist, 
abdomen; how to be full of health, strength and en- 
ergy 80 that you can enjoy life to the utmost; how to 
be free from colds and many other ailments due to 
physical inefficiency; in short, how to acquire perfect 
womanhood, 

Just mail the coupon below or, write a letter for my 
free book “The Body Beautiful.’ will also explain 
about my special Demonstration Offer. Mail the cou- 
pon now, before my present supply of free books is 
ex haustec Address Annette Kellermann, Dept. 151, 


225 West 80th Street, New York City. 

em ee es ee ee ee ee ee 
Annette Kellermann, Dept. 

226 West 30th Street, -* Vor City 

lear Miss Keilermann: Please send me, v° ntirely free 

of cost, your new book “The Body Beautiful.” I 

am particularly interested in [) Reducing Weight. 

() Body Building. 


NAME cccceeeess 


BEBIEEB cccescseseccses 


City... . Stat 
Kindly Print Name and Address 





TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very successful 
school savings system in your own schoolroom, A 
package containing directions and supplies for «a 
room sufficient for from 1 to years now on sale. 
Order to-day or write for free booklet. 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 
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Making a Window Trans- 
parency from Health Posters 
(See pages 36-37) 

These designs may easily be used for 
a window transparency. From heavy 
construction paper cut two frames 
14% inches by 12% inches. Cut out 
the center oblong, leaving a frame 
margin 1% inches wide. Paste white 


tissue paper on each opening. Trace | 


the figures from one page on black 
silhouette paper and cut. Lay the 
frame on the full page so that the 
printed picture shows through as a 
guide. Then paste the figures in place 
and add door, bowl, and mirror, in 
heavy pencil. Paste frames together 
with the picture in between and place 
in the window. 


Reading Through Activities 
(Continued from page 90) 


were made, and, after being written 
on the blackboard, were copied on 
these sheets beneath the pictures. 
These sheets fastened together made 
a very attractive booklet. One of the 
stories on the horse follows: 

I like the horse. 

The horse is good to us. 

He pulls our wagons. 

We feed him hay. 

We give him water. 

We must be kind to our horses. 

Reading through activities creates 
interest, brings out originality, stirs 
the imagination, and produces good 
thinking. It makes the schoolroom a 
happy place—a home in which to live | 
for several hours every day. 


Picture Study—“The Blue 
Boy” 
(Continued from page 42) 


its activities. He finally withdrew al- 
together from its exhibitions when one 
of his pictures was not hung on the 
first line. In 1774 a quarrel with his 
patron Thicknesse caused Gainsbor- 
ough to leave Bath and establish him- 
self in London. A summons to the 
court from King George III seemed to 
be the signal for a host of orders from 
the fashionable world. This period 
marks the height of his career. 

Unlike Reynolds, who studied with 
care the laws of color and draftsman- 
ship, Gainsborough relied upon his 
own emotional reaction of the moment. 
He stands forth as one of the most 
versatile and gifted among that bril- 
liant group—Reynolds, Romney, Rae- 
burn, Hoppner, and Lawrence—who, 
in the eighteenth century, founded a 
native British school of painting. 


Primary Sewing 


By Laura Emerson 


On Friday afternoon when the older | 


girls are sewing, I find it beneficial to 
teach the primary girls to make a few 
simple articles. We are now making pen 
wipers of scraps of colored flannel or 
broadcloth, materials which will not 
fray. To make these pen wipers, we 
cut out four circles: one, four and one- 
half inches in diameter; one, three and 
one-half inches; one, two and one-half ; 
and one, one and one-half inches in di- 
ameter. We edge these circles with 
blanket stitch and fasten them together 
with a button in the center. 

We have also made pincushions to 
carry in the purse. We cover two 
pieces of cardboard, one and three- 
fourths inches in diameter, with pieces 
of bright-colored silk, and then sew 
them together. The pins are stuck be- 
tween the edges. This gives some va- 


riety from the regulation primary sew- | 


ing cards. 
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Arithmetic and Spelling Helps for Teachers and Pupil; 
Problems Without Figures 


A BOOK THAT TEACHES PUPILS TO THINK 
Prepared by Linnie Isler Shaw, of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Public Schoo, 


Pupils when solving problems in arithmetic are very apt to consider 
the figures, their computation, and the required numerical result Tather 
than the actual principles involved in the problems. 

Problems Without Figures meets these conditions by sup plying 
problems so worded that the pupil is required to read the thought be. 
fore he can give the solution. In fact, they are thought Problems anj 
to solve them gives the pupil a clearness in reasoning and an Accuracy 
in statement that will greatly assist him not only in mathematics, 
but in all other subjects. 

There are 648 problems for grades three to eight inclusive, Every 
pupil studying arithmetic in these grades should be supplied with , 
copy of this very helpful book for class use. 

48 pages, bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 

Price: paper covers, 16 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred; flexible cloth 
covers, 24 cents per copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred, 


Drill Books in Arithmetic 


FOR FIFTH, SIXTH AND EIGHTH GRADES — a | 


Prepared by Floe E. Correll Francis, Formerly Mathematics || \ DE 
Critic, lowa State Teachers’ College 


These three books, of which there is one for each of the 
fifth, sixth and eighth grades, are designed to supplement 
the arithmetic textbooks and consist of drills on the work 
commonly covered in these grades. They are usable with 
any text. No one arithmetic book provides as much drill 
material as can be used to advantage in grade work, and 
few teachers find time A ag formulate drills of their own. 
These Drill Books amply provide for this need. 

The drills are well chosen, of great variety, and are 
classified under the subject headings and sub-divisions 
common to arithmetic textbooks, thus rendering them easy 
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of selection for any particular purpose. Answers to all 


i] 
-_ ’ 
problems are given in the back of each book. 


80 to 96 pages in each book, bound in either paper or flexible cloth. 
Price, each book: paper covers, 20 cents per copy, $1.80 per dozen, $15.00 per hundred; 
flexible cloth covers, 28 cents per copy, $2.52 per dozen, $21.00 per hundred. 


The Efficiency Speller 


FOR USE IN REVIEWS AND SPELLiNG CONTESTS 


SS. 




















Prepared by May E. Francis, State Superintendent of Public Instrue- 

She i tion, and Thelma Nelson, Deputy State Superintendent, lows 
Efficiency A practical, efficient speller based on the best methods now in we, 
Speller The lists of words given are largely classified according to use and 
association rather than according to length and difliculty. These 
pA Ee classifications include: Business Terms, Grammatical, Zodlogical, Bo- 
enmeanen tanical, Mathematical, Military, Drugs, Diseases, Synonyms, Antonyms, 
Homonyms, and Words Liable to be Mispronounced. In addition are 
— several Test lists and special lists for Review. Also included are the 
Jones’ One Hundred Spelling Demons, the Ayres’ Efficiency Test Lists, 

the Studebaker and Buckingham Tests, and Ninety-Nine Twisters. 
— Rules for Spelling, Accent, Capitals, the use of Prefixes, Suffixes, 
and Silent Letters, and suggested rules for spelling contests, are given, 











48 pages, bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 
Price: paper covers, 16 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per 
hundred; flexible cloth covers, 24 cents per copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. saN‘francisco, caur, 
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The Pathfinder 


The Best Current Events Weekly 
for Teachers and Pupils 


In each week’s issue all the important news of the day 
is skillfully condensed and interestingly presented and 
there is also a vast amount of general information of 
great value to teachers and pupils. 

Some of the helpful departments are: Digest of World 
Affairs; News Notes; Doings of Congress; From Other 
Lands; Things Scientific; Question Box; Recreation 
Hour; Around the Home; Letters from Readers; etc. 

Thousands of teachers subscribe regularly for The 
Pathfinder and find it an invaluable aid in their school 
work. We strongly urge all teachers who are not sub- 
scribers to send us their orders now. 

Subscription price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.75. 
For prices with other helps see order blank below. 


Order Now—Pay Later You may order The Pathfinder now—either separ 


ately or in combination with Normal Instructor 
Primary Plans and the various other teaching helps with which it is offered at special re 
duced prices—and you need not make payment until February 15th. Simply check the items 
desired in order blank below, fill in your name and address and mail to us and your mage 
zines and other helps will be mailed to you promptly, 
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F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. Db nnnnnnennnennvenneensneeerrenes 
fiece, eroes (X) ( Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. Price $1.00. 

Squares to indi. [] Please send me The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
cate your order. both one year. Price $2.75. 







Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional 
prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each book desired.] 
] Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional ( Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 1, 80 cts. an 
| Instructor Picture Studies, Grp. 1, $1.20 add’l [} Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 11, 80 cts. add 
} Instructor Picture Studies, Grp. 11, $1.20 add'l Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 1, 66 cts 
Standards for Teaching, $1.00 Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 11, 65 cts. add’! 
Story-Book Poster Patterns, 65 cts. 
Health Poster Patterns, 65 cents add’ 
Mother Goose Health Posters, 66 cents add’! 
School Window Decorations, 65 cents an 
Instructor Jointed Tcys, Book 1, 60 cts 
Instructor Jointed Toys, Book I, | 






] Present-Day 
additional 

Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional 

Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional 

Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional 

The Year’s Entertainments, $1.20 additional 

How I Did It, 80 cents additional 

Practical Selections, 80 cents additional 


This order totals $0.0... Which { At 
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am enclosing herewith. 


agree to pay not later than Feb. 15, 1928. 
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jcook them. Cook the prunes‘in the! 
= The School Lunch water in which they have soaked, until | 
pils (Continued from page 34) the pulp is soft. After cooling the 


t all of the flavor. Add the/ prunes, pit them, and place them in the 
> Ea oysters to the white sauce. Add| bottom of a dripping pan or baking 


dishes. 
the salt and pepper, and taste, Serve. Make a custard: Put aside a little 


nsider MasHED YELLOW TURNIP of the — — & +s of the milk 
rather : “thi /in a double boiler. ut the cornstarch 
. ees yeltene eo ete ee ap omy |into a bowl, and stir in the cold milk; 


pivinc Recipe add b map to the anor —. Stir, and 
: ixt til t i 

mn] sage yellow turnip a oe een oar Seas oe 
natics, 1 cup butter putting the yolks into one bowl and the 
Every f % teaspoon pepper whites into another. Add the egg 
with a , d yolks, which have been mixed with 
Utensils Neede three-fourths cup of sugar. Add the 
do, | 2 dish pan salt, and let the mixture cook about 
1 vegetable brush three minutes. Add the vanilla; then 
1 paring knife turn the custard over the prunes in the 

o arte and cover dripping pan. 
= esp Make a meringue by beating the egg 
— cand cea whites stiff and adding the remaining 
1 teaspoon sugar. Cover the pudding with the 


i meringue and put it in the oven, leav- 

Wash the turnips, cut them in small| ing it only until the meringue is a deli- 
pieces, and pee'. Put them into &/cate brown. Serve cold. 
saucepan and cover with boiling water.| Following are the number of calories 
= After they have boiled about ten min-| furnished by each item of the menu: : 
utes, add the salt. Cook the turnips| One slice tuna fish loaf with one-half o % 
until they are soft; drain. Mash them|cup creamed peas, about 250 calories. 

and, after adding the butter and pep-| Two slices whole wheat bread and u O um 
ie per, beat well. Serve. Mashed potato | butter, about 268 calories. ae 
<=i|j and mashed turnip mixed together| One-half cup cabbage, pimiento, and 
—— |} make a very pleasing combination. — yy about ang —s bl aSssroom 
ne-half cup junket with two table-| | — 

indred MASHED anes spoons fruit sauce, about 150 calories. 
(Twenty portions of one-third cup each)| One cup milk, about 170 calories. 
Three-fourths cup cocoa, about 180 














Recipe calories. 

12 medium-sized potatoes | One cup cream of oyster soup, about 
_— 1% tablespoons salt 200 calories. 
a % cup butter — One roll and butter, about 268 calo- 
ae 2 cups warm milk ries 
I . ” 
ase and Utensils Needed One-third cup mashed yellow turnip, 
| Thee on about 40 calories. 
wh Lommel iat One-third cup mashed potato, about 
ion are} paring knife 70 calories. 
ys 1 four-quart saucepan and cover One-fourth bunch celery, about 20 
rs, | 1 tablespoon calories. 
juffixes, | 1 potato masher One-half cup prune pudding, about 


Sue te wei. et eh tine A Forceful Aid In Teaching— 


2 uestions Arising Through the Prep- 
Put them into a saucepan, cover with e ‘ s P 


* 
ttice: | boiling water, and cook. After they a ” — a A Pl as t W ] Learn 
. CALF. B have boiled about ten minutes, add the| What is tuna fish? : € an ay O 

——4 sult and cook them until they are soft.|| Tuna fish, which is sometimes called 

——— Drain off the water, remove the cover, tunny fish, is a very large oceanic fish. 

















ene or ee gia want of Ge teh to tee cee ae Pathe motion pictures of outstanding cur- 
— and beat the potatoes until they are|Pensive, but the dark meat is just as rent events, travel, exploration, sports and 
: p y - - 
| ff iptand fluffy. Taste; add more salt — a pe net look naeresig | : many other subjects, have been compiled 
needed. erve. ashed pota m what other ways may tuna e . ° 
. should be served as soon as prepared. | weed? a hgh ad and — by ces for the specific pur- 
una fish may be used in a salad, in of aidin eachers. 
4 CELERY a creamed dish, or in a scalloped dish. ie 8 
* aad portions of one-fourth bunch a” may be used in the These pictures combine instruction with 
| Beclee Could the tuna fh loaf recipe be safe entertainment. They serve as an aid 
Stunihies estery — 7 mig oy Cy , in the teaching of such subjects as Geog- 
es; it ma aked in greased cus- : : s 
Utensile Needed tard cups which are set in a pan of raphy, History ’ Physical Education and 
1 paring knife a. Ry Se Sees ee out of Music—each program to serve a specific 
1 dish pan P a urpose 
A Papen owns 1“ ‘eae ca how can one tell . 
ei Remove the heavy tops from each! when it is lukewarm? We invite you to make use of our experience. 
each md celery, and ut it lengthwise, 4, very easy way to test the milk is Write us for full information on any type 
ourths, ash each piece carefully. | to place a drop or two on the wrist. If : r i in. 
an ‘a ng Ay aid 7 op og crisp. 4 _ —_—. hot nor cold, it is of picture or program you are interested in 
cial re }f “€Move it from the water and wrap it/likely to be the right temperature. A 
— ma towel to drain; serve. —— care must be taken i the — There is a Pathe Beane, —_ ge aoa 
oes not get too warm when making ive prompt and efficient servi 
PRUNE PUDDING junket, for it will prevent the rennet — to & Oh 4 obligation 
ont- (Twenty portions of one-half cup each) | or tablets from congealing the milk. at times witnou & ° 
Recipe Can liquid rennet be used instead of 
192.0 1% junket tablets in making junket? ; 
cee peumes RF the recipe given, but omit Educational Depar tment 
Plans, % cup cornstarch the cold water. 
: eggs Should oysters be allowed to boil? E, 
ditional ig ap sugar , anes the protein ym my and PATHE EXCHANG INC, 
ts, add'l espoon salt the oysters are more difficult to digest 
‘o.sé¢| IE 2 teaspoons vanilla if allowed to boil. 35 West 45th St., New York 
‘ts, adel 
ts a Utensils Needed | See aa oysters in ee 6 J 
| ysters are in season from the firs Primary Education 
ae evra pat — of September to the last of April. - [When writing address the Division of 
on | dish «<S*ipping pan, or baking a Gentlemen: Please send me full information on the a 
ts, aad" { four-quart double boiler I have seen men and women put to! Purpose Procrams. I am interested in a Program of motion pic- 
| 3 — cup —_ = pe tests a —— being - 
; 1928 IB tab ace, an ave seen them meet the 5 i hg 
: 1 teanmnpoon |tests and stand or fall. Out of it all 1) tUres for the Purpose of. . 
yanennes 1 egg beat have saved one little precious bit of 
eg er 


W , wisdom: that all the storms of the} Name.............+++++ 
ash the prunes and put them into} world cannot destroy me if my soul is 
saucepan. Cover them with cold|at peace with itself. Destruction can Address . 


in ret nem seak all night . ee Leena 
to the day on which you wish to' Forman, 
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happiness with us. 
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train you thoroughly. 
experience, your age, and any 
might prove of interest. All 
strictly confidential. 


kindly write at once. 





Chicago, III. 





FAN MUA: 





Hunorens of other teachers have found success and 
All are earning more than $200 a month 
—many as much as $500. No experience is necessary. Only 


position—or maybe teaching is not bringing you a satisfactory 
If so—this may be the very opportunity for which 


The only requisite is that you are a woman teacher with Nor- 
mal School or College training, between 20 and 40 years of 
age, and are free to travel extensively. Those selected as our 
representatives start with a salary. We equip you fully— 
Write us, please, giving your teaching 


A nation- 
for Compton Service leads to this advertisement. 
Your letter will have a prompt reply. 
Address, F. E. Compton & Co., 1001 North Dearborn St., 
Attention Mr. Gillfillan. 
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THE AMERICAN () CRAYON COMPANY 
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DRAWINGS AND JINGLES 
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64 pages, size 9% x8% inches, heavy 


_F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING 
Pacific Coast Office: 





For Children of the Primary Grades 
Seat Work Drawings and Jingles 


By JOHN T. LEMOS, Drawing Instructor, Stanford University 


This book for primary pupils contains 
over two hundred whimsical drawings, 
each illustrating a merry little jingle 
and dealing with the everyday life of 
the child—his companions, his pets, and 
his play. Each subject is shown in 
three stages as on the cover of the book 
illustrated here. First, simple type 
forms—such as squares, circles, tri- 
angles, etc—are made as guide lines; 
then details are added that suggest the 
subject; and last the finishing touches 
that complete the drawing are made. 

The child’s interest in the drawings 
makes him want to know more about the 
things portrayed, and to satisfy his cu- 
riosity he reads the jingles which are 
printed in large, clear type underneath 
the drawings. In this way the child is 
led to read with enjoyment and a pur- 
pose. Altogether this book presents a 


wealth of interesting and instructive seat work for children in the lower grades. 


paper covers. 


Price 45 cents, postpaid. Fifteen or more, 35 cents per copy, not prepaid. 


COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y, 
San Francisco, Calif. 











How to Teach Spelling 


(Continued from page 24) 


them. It was found in general that the 
adopted method of study was not fol- 
lowed carefully. Some teachers ig- 
nored it, some used the directions that 
appealed to them and ignored the rest, 
some followed the directions conscien- 
tiously. When the writer investigated 
individually the study habits of pupils 
at different levels of spelling achieve- 
ment in several grades, he found what 
might have been expected. Two-thirds 
of the pupils examined used only two 
study steps: 

LL 7. word while looking 

at the k. 
2. Spelling the word while looking 
away from the book. 

The significant thing about this situa- 
tion is the meagerness of the pupils’ 
study technique. One almost wonders 
whether they might not have acquired 
a method of study as simple as this 
without the intervention of a teacher. 

To remedy a condition like that just 
described, one should begin with the 
supervision. It is the business of the 
supervisors to overcome such apathy 
and neglect, to enlighten teachers in 
regard to the training objectives, and 
to stimulate effort in the direction of 
their attainment. This effort must be 
conceived as an application of the fa- 
miliar principles of habit-formation. 
How can we expect to train children in 
proper habits of study without any 
diligent program of habit-forming? 
There seems to be no other way to 
succeed than by taking these habits up 
one at a time, motivating them, demon- 
strating them, and giving the pupils 
accurate, attentive practice in them. 
When this is done, it can safely be 
predicted, the pretest method will show 
far greater superiority over the old 
daily-assignment method than it does 
at present. 


TYPES OF SPECIAL EXERCISES 


In the remaining portion of this 
article I should like to describe briefly 
certain types of exercises designed for 
special training at important points. 
As the first of these, I would mention 
exercises for training in contextual 
spelling. These seem necessary for 
two reasons: (1) Spelling words in 
context is the mode of everyday life, 
and (2) children cannot spell the same 
words as accurately in context as in 
isolation. Although the time allotted 
to spelling does not permit the organi- 
zation of all —s practice in con- 
text form, it does permit the organi- 
zation of special context exercises con- 
taining the most difficult words. These 
are commonly known as dictation ex- 
ercises and still have an important 
place in spelling. 

Dictation exercises are found in sev- 
eral varieties: 

1. Unrelated sentences containing 
words found in the regular spell- 
ing list. 

2. Selections from literature quite 
unrelated to the spelling list. 

3. Letters containing difficult words 
that are in the grade list and have 
been taught. 

The best of these is obviously the last, 
on account of its social utility and its 
close correlation with the adopted 
aes vocabulary. The letters 
should vary in character, being of the 
personal and friendship type in the 
earlier grades, and of the business as 
well as friendship types in the later 
grades. The following is a sample 
letter prepared for use in the fourth 
grade: 


Can You Use Your Words in a Letter?1 


Dictation 
Dear Jane: 


We are going to the circus. Mother 
said she hadn’t a crumb of food in the 
house, so I went on an errand to the 
store. We had oyster stew, potatoes 
with gravy, and orange juice for lunch. 
Then we all squeezed into the car, 
father stepped on the gas, and we 
were soon feeding the elephant. The 
men watched us. I suppose they 
thought we might poison the animal. 


Aunt Carrie got her hair bobbed. 
Lovingly yours, 


1 The Breed-French Speller (Chicago: Lyons and 
ahan, 1927), - 


Carn 
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The italicized words are difficult we 
previously taught. 
Another type of special exercise jy 
one designed to train and test childrey 
on the meaning of words. This hay 
been only recently introduced. [t is 
coming into use because investigation, 
have shown that there is a close rely. 
tion between knowledge of the meapj 
of a word and ability to spell it, 3 
finding which seems easy to under. 
stand. What chance has a word to 
into the written work of a pupil if hp 
does not comprehend its meaning? 
And if he does not incorporate a 
in his written work, what opportunity 
is there for practice in and correctigg 
of its spelling? 
In the preparation of exercises of 
this second type, valuable suggestion 
can gathered from standardized 
tests for the measurement of visual yo. 
cabulary. The best of these, such as 
Test 3 of the Stanford Achievement| 
Test! and the Inglis Tests of English 
Vocabulary? are of the multiple 
response or best-answer type. 
Below is an exercise on the meanin 
of words, designed for the soveath 
grade. It is explained to the pup] 
that each sentence has a word in italic 
type near the beginning and five words 
in italic type near the end. The pupil 
is asked to write or underline that 
word among the five near the end that | 
makes the best sense. 
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Test on Word Meaning 


1, The cemetery is a school graveyard 
college field park e 





2. Thorough means hard easy writta} 
wise complete 4 

3. An acquaintance is known admired 
loved envied honored 

4, An immense building is wide high 
huge solid wonderful 

5. Occasionally means already some 
times now whenever always 

6. Familiar means near old intimate 
remembered worn 

7. Physical exercise concerns mind 
hands feet body school 

8. To give a mortgage is to report 
pledge beg sell loan 

9. Apparently means quickly likely 


surely certainly poorly 
A superintendent’ sells supervises 
advises interviews reports 


The third type of special exercise 
that seems advisable is one designed 
for training in the use of the diction- 
ary. The number of words in the es 
sential spelling vocabulary of a pro 
gressive public school is not far from 
3,500 to 4,000, but we know that the 
average child upon completion of 
eighth grade understands the meanin 
of about 10,000 words, and we know 
further that there are over 400,00 
words in the English language, count 
ing inflections and derivatives. It is 
evident that children are being taught 
to spell about one-third of all the words 
they understand and a very small per- 
centage of all the words in the English 
language. It should be remembered, 
however, that the one-third which they 
learn to spell will constitute, with their 
repetitions, about 98.5 per cent of. 
their writing. Nevertheless, society 
does not smile condoningly on the ind- 
vidual who misspells the remaining 1 
per cent; hence provision must be 
somehow to get these spelled correctly. 

The dictionary is our best recourse 
in this situation, because it 
clearly offers the most economical 8 
lution of the problem. The ¢ 
should be trained to use the dictionaly 
for the purpose of determining * 
pronunciation, meaning, and _ spell 
of words, for it is assumed that 
through life he will be learning * 
spell some of those many diffe 
words, any one of which appears 


= 
= 





rarely. Like the thrifty household 
equipping himself to perform the “nom . 
vocational practical activities” mer = 
tioned by Professor Bobbitt, those of 
of which he makes constant use Pl 
will purchase for his own; the many * 
used but rarely he can best afford # ~ 
rent or borrow. ‘ pe 
yA .™M. d L. M. Term 7° -~— 
Stanjoud yn ree a Yonkers-on-Hudso™ AE ku 
N. Y.: World Book Company, 1922). ~ 
2 Alexander Inglis, The Inglis Tests of Engi Pletse send 
‘ocabulary (New York: Ginn & Company, 18% § 
_ ne 
Life is never art until through 404 athe 
it passes to delight.—Henry Cope. Sora 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Junco 


(Continued from page 33) 


After the children have read the 
story about the junco, ask them the 
following questions: 


. When do we see the juncos? 

. What color are they? 

- What do they eat? 

. What is another name for them? 
Do juncos like to be together? 
What can we do for the juncos? 

. Where do the juncos go in spring? 
. Where do they build their nests? 


oe De 


ean 





For the Music Hour 
(Continued from page 31) 


The children all laughed. “No, no,” 
they told her, but only Benny remem- 
bered the name of the man who had 
written the music. 

Miss Thompson wrote on the black- 
board, “Schubert’s ‘Cradle Song.’” 

“A great many musicians have made 
cradle songs,” she explained, “so when 
you want to hear the tune that we have 
learned to-day, you will need to re- 
member the name of the man who wrote 


“T shall remember,” Benny said, “be- 
cause Schubert knew just how my 
mother rocks our baby,” and that 
helped all the first grade to remember, 
too. 


What-to-Do’s 
(Continued from page 40) 


We took our scissors and cut out the 
objects for the poster from news- 
paper. This gave us a chance to 
practice the cutting and to see if our 
cuttings were the right size to fit on 
the background. 
Directions: 

1. Make a whole layout of newspaper 
cuttings. Arrange them on the back- 
ground. Do they fit the space? Do 
they fill the space? Is the idea clear? 
2. Use these newspaper cuttings as 
patterns and work out the posters. 
Choose colors which show up well 
against the background and which 
suggest the idea. Yellow is the color 
of gold. Gray can be used for silver, 
and red-brown for copper. Paste the 
objects in place. 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 46) 
Better English 


The teacher of history, geography, 
or even arithmetic, can appeal to the 
imagination of children and help them 
to visualize a subject, but the teacher 
of correct English has a difficult task 
before her in making this subject of 
interest. I talked over with my class 
the common errors in connection with 
the words, “don’t” and “doesn’t,” 
“well” and “good,” “give” and “gave,” 
“come” and “came,” and many others. 
Then I asked that on a certain day 
each pupil bring a good-sized maga- 
zine picture, carefully cut out. I had 
in readiness for each pupil, paste and 
a sheet of mounting paper. 

While the children were pasting, I 
went from pupil to pupil and discussed 
with each one a question or questions 
to be written beneath the picture. For 
instance, beneath the picture of a 
woman in a fine car, a child wrote, 
“Does she drive well? or Does she 
drive good?” “Don’t he or doesn’t he 
like his breakfast?” appeared below a 
picture of a child hesitating over his 
cereal. Two men repairing a car il- 
lustrated the question, “Is the car 
broke or broken?” The possibilities 
of this device are endless. 

We made sets of the different pos- 
ters, and used them for lessons and 
for display in the halls. My children 
enjoyed looking at them and at the 
same time they were unconsciously 
gaining a knowledge of correct Eng- 
lish.— ELIZABETH K. DUNCAN, Cali- 
fornia. 

(Continued on page 82) 








From prose to poetry! 
From routine to high 
romance! On this sum- 
mer’s trip to— 
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ES, it’s really there! All the romance of the storied,, 


South Seas—in the swaying plimy palins—the plaintive, 4 
c 
“4 


native songs—the seas of dripping diamond» — and the lan- 
guorous, starry nights! it 


You've read it and taught it— now, LIVE it! Ride one of 


thosé surf boats or outrigger canoes yourscl[, on the crest ai 


of a rushing wave. Watch natives spearing fish by moonlight, ~ 
and see them in their ancient festivals. ‘Climb to Kilauea’s 
brink, and Jook down, with safety, into “The House of Ever-' 
lasting Fire!" Know, if for only the brief'spell of a vacation, 
the wonders, the beauties, the subtle, unforgettable charms 

of this island paradise! 


Begin now to plan a summer vacation trip to Hawaii! 


Sail direct from Los Angeles 
—to Honolulu on one of the LASSCO companion luxury 
liners “City of Honolulu” aud “City of Los Angeles”, or the 
popular cabin liner “Calawaii”— a splendidly servieed fleet 
sailing the most delightful of all South Sea routes. 


SAILINGS = 


Three Saturdays out of every four, 


ALL-INCLUSIVE 3-WEEK TOURS 
Cost, including every necessary ship and shore expense, from 
Los Angeles back to Los Angeles ranges from — 


S280°° » 





_. depending on the steamship andthe Island hoftl selected. 


by the traveler. Fy 
For full information apply any authorised agent, ar 
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Makes Friends Wherever Known! 
THE 
EDUCATORS 
BENEFICIAL 


ASSOCIATION | 


Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Penna. 


A Mutual Sickness and Accident 
Association which 
ACCEPTS TEACHERS ONLY 


ORGANIZED, 1910 


The E. B. A. is an organization which 
is worthwhile in the life of every teach- 
er. It is absolutely professional in its 
membership, and is operated by educa- 
tors of long experience. For seventeen 


years, it has rendered conspicuous serv- 
ice to teachers all over the United 
States. 


OUR SATISFIED MEMBERS ARE ALWAYS 
WILLING TO SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES. 
THE FOLLOWING LETTERS—JUST RE- 
CEIVED—ARE TYPICAL OF MANY OTHERS 
WHICH COME TO US EVERY WEEK. 


I have received your check for benefits, 
for which I thank you. I cannot tell you 
how much I appreciate your generous 
consideration of my case. It is certainly 
a comfort to be connected with such « 
company, and I shall always remember 
your kindness. 


Today I received your check for $102.43, 
benefits for my recent illness. It cer- 
tainly is a great comfort, yes more «4 


blessing, to beleng to an association 
which so kindly adjusts its claims. 
I have questioned the advisability of 


keeping up my insurance with your Asso- 
ciation, but your generous check, and the 
promptness with which you sent it, has 
convinced me that I can’t afford to give 
it up. Thank you very much, 


Last year I hesitated about continuing 
my protection with you, as I was never 
ill and never had an accident. My re 
cent aceident proved that one never can 
tell. The day after the accident occurred 
I realized that I would have financial = 
from you and that meant a lot. 
boost for you whenever I have the op- 
portunity. 


I am in receipt of your check for $281.00 
for which I thank you. I appreciate 
your prompt, fair treatment and that you 
handle your claims with the least possi- 
ble amount of red tape. It certainly is 
a great contribution to the peace of mind 
ef a sick person to know that they be- 
long to your organization. 


I received your check for benefits two 
weeks ago and I wish to thank you and 
to express my joy in belonging to such 
an association, 


I desire to thank you for your benefit 
check. I had been with the company for 
ten years and never had occasion to ask 
for benefits but when I did, your treat- 
ment was prompt and courteous. con- 
sider the Association a fine protection 
and think every teacher should join and 
not allow theic membership to lapse. 


There are many other worthy sickness 
and accident companies, but none excel 
the E. B. A. in liberality of benefits for 
the price charged. And there is no use 
in arguing about your need of this pro- 
tection. You are only human and there- 
fore not immune to physical misfor- 
tunes. 

THERE IS ONLY ONE TIME TO BUY SICK- 
NESS AND ACCIDENT PROTECTION AND 


THAT IS BEFORE YOU ACTUALLY NEED 
IT. “TOO LATE” ARE HARSH WORDS. 


Send the coupon TODAY. Get the 
complete story. You will be surprised 
at the very liberal benefits we offer for 
the price we charge. 


NO OBLIGATIONS ON YOUR PART. 





The Educators Beneficial Association, 
Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pa. 
Please mail me at once full information 
about your protection for TEACHERS 
QNLY. I understand that this request will 
not put me under the slightest obligation. 


BID: cisdnidsappesclistttissslaisnuniea ti deities 
Address 

















| be a mental good-housekeeper. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 
Playing the Game 


Life is a game with a glorious prize, 
If we can only play it right. 

It is give and take, build and break, 
And often it ends in a fight; 

But he surely wins who honestly tries 
(Regardless of wealth or fame), 
He can never despair who plays it 

fair— 
How are you playing the game? 


Do you wilt and whine, if you fail to 
win 
In the manner you think your due? 
Do you sneer at the man in case that 
he can 
And does, do better than you? 
Do you take your rebuffs with a know- 
ing grin? 
Do you laugh tho’ you pull up lame? 
Does your faith hold true when the 
whole world’s blue? 
How are you playing the game? 


Get into the thick of it—wade in, boys! 
Whatever your cherished goal; 
Brace up your will till your pulses 
thrill, 
And you dare—to your very soul! 
Do something more than make a noise; 
Let your purpose leap into flame 
As you plunge with a cry, “I shall do 
or die,” 
Then you will be playing the game. 
—Anonymous. 


The Circumvention of Worry 


Nobody who habitually worries can 
The 
wrong way to treat worry is to fight 
it. Do you recall how, when you were 
learning to ride a bicycle, you would 
earnestly command yourself under no 
circumstances to run into the large red 
hydrant at the side of the road? And 
how some invisible hand would usually 
send you crashing painfully into that | 
very piece of iron? 

That is the way the unconscious 
mind works. It matters little whether 
you tell it to hit the hydrant, or not to | 
hit it. Hydrant is the thing which, 
in either case, you forcibly impress on 
its attention. 

Now, for the word hydrant in the 
paragraph above, substitute worry. 
When you catch sight of a worry along | 
the side of the road, above all do not 
tell yourself anything whatever about 
it! That would only bring it more 
alertly to your attention and make 
you run into it. 

The first, the only, thing to do is to 
play a trick on it. Crowd it out of 
your mind by immediately beginning 
to think of something which interests 
you deeply and charms you intensely. 
Only resist that deceitful inner voice 
which assures you in an oily whisper 
that all will be lost if you do not first 
indulge in a little worry for only five 
minutes. For after five minutes this 
voice may be so strongly intrenched 
within you that nothing can dislodge 
it. * + 

Once you have found a line of 
thought or a heaven-sent piece of art 
that crowds out worry, keep on using 
that same one over and over for each 
emergency. The very fact that it has 
already succeeded will increase its cur- 
ative momentum and—by association 
of ideas—will allow it to cure you more 
easily next time. 

—Robert Haven Schauffler. 


From “Mental Good Housekeeping,” 
October, 1927, Good Housekeeping. 


Let no enemy from without be 
feared; conquer thine own self and the 
whole world is conquered. 


| 
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The Latest Owen Book: 


for Supplementary Reading 








Lincoln—His Words and Deeds. Corson. 256 pages. Cloth........... $1.50 

Travels in Many Lands. Harry A. Franck. New Geographical Readers. 
sr canpasctsmsesmasacrsnioedees iwtiaetiaeadciackdstie 96 
ia nan aindtnseilebimairestoeienoeivesinwietnel 96 
Mexico and Central America. 288 pages. Cloth.......... wise 

When They Were a Everett and Reed. 192 pages. Cloth..... 80 

Stories of famous American men. 
When They Were Girls. Moore. 192 pages. Cloth........ iiiiaadeamasaial 80 
Girlhood Stories of famous American women. 
Untold History Stories. Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 192 pages. Cloth. .80 
The Story of America. Ramon Coffman. New Historical Readers. 
Book I. The Age of Discovery. 128 pages. Cloth................... 12 
Book II. New World Settlement. 128 pages. Cloth.. 12 
Seven Little Sisters. Jane Andrews. 128 pages. Cloth... 2 NER 
Sentinels of the Sea. Francis C. Owen. 128 pages. Cloth......... 2 
Story of United States Lighthouse Service, Coast Guard, etc. 

A Wonder Book. Hawthorne. 160 pages. Cloth...........000000000000000...... 2 | 
Above Prices for Single Copies are Postpaid. In quantities of 10 or more . 
copies of a title, 25 Per Cent Discount from above prices, not postpaid. om 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. yy" 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 
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EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR CLASSROOM PICTURE STUD! 








—Saint Augustine. 











Large Full-Color Pictures, Complete Study Material, Miniature Pictures in Black 
White. All Arranged in an Attractive Portfolio as Described Below. 


The Instructor Picture Study Pet Portfolio 


et | ie fact: 
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8 LARGE FULL COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


One each of the eight famous paintings illustrated above, each on a separate 
sheet of heavy plate paper, size 9% x 12% inches. The titles are: 


Age of Innocence—Reynolds The Balloon—Dupre 

By the River—Lerolle The Torn Hat—Sully 
Dignity and Impudence—Landseer Old Ironsides-—Johnson 
Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur Song of the Lark—Breton 


With each large full color picture are 48 miniature half-tone repr 
ductions of it on sheets 9% x 12% inches as shown at the left. 

miniatures, of which there are 384 in all, are for distribution te the. 
pupils. (Size of each miniature 2x 2% inches.) 


Each large full color picture with its 48 miniatures is enclosed in ® 
| folder of heavy art paper, size ————— a 
10x13 inches, and on the inside 
pages of this ‘folder are printed the 
| story of the picture, story of the 
| artist, questions to ask the pupils, 
etc., as shown at the right. 





The eight folders containing the 
large full color pictures, miniature 
pictures in black and white, and study 
material are all enclosed in a handsome portfolio of 
extra heavy art paper, size 10x 13 inches. 4 


[Price of the Complete Portfolio, $1.50, Postpaid] | 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20 With The Pathfinder, 1 year, § 
SEE CREDIT OFFER ON PAGE 2, 


par We can also furnish FULL COLOR miniatures of any of the pictures 
listed above, size 314 x4 inches, at the prices quoted on page 14. 1.50 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. P+ = 


Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Cal. 
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Men and Women 


A teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate added to cold water is 
delightfully refreshing. Exhaust- 
jon and weariness disappear, 
strength and endurance increase. 
The tonic action of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate, with its purity 
and reliability make it the ideal 
stimulant. Non-alcoholic. Dose: 
A teaspoonful three times a day 
in a glass of cold water. 


Horsford's 













1,50 
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96 
80 
80 
When Tired and N 
80 en iired an ervous 
Try this Effective and 
12 Absolutely Harmless Pre- 
12 scription (in use over 20 years.) 
12 INSTANT RELIEF FROM 
72 NERVE Nervous Exhaustion and all 
ll iy severe Nerve Pains, Rheuma- 
) tism, Neuritis, Neuralgia, Head- 
. ache, Toothache, LaGrippe, also 
stops Auto, Trolley and Sea 
Sickness, Box (10 Powders) 30 cents, 4 boxes $1. 
For Sale at all reliable Druggists or write 
N. Y! Tit NEURO CHEMICAL CO., West New Brighton, Staten Island, N.Y. 
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Takamine 


Bamboo Handle 
TOOTH BRUSH 


od TARGA per gross 


HE Takamine Tooth- 
brush was designed by 
Dr. Joseph Head, M.D., 
D.D.S., Chief Dentist to 
the Jefferson Hospital, 
Philadelphia. It is scien- 
tifically correct. 















Its short, stiff bristles 
really cleanse the teeth and 
massage the gums. Small 
enough to reach most diffi- 
cult parts of the mouth. 
Can be re-sterilized freely. 
It is the most ideal tooth- 
brush for your pupils’ Oral 
Hygiene work. 


TAKAMINE CORPORATION, 
’ Rawson St., Long Island City, N. Y. 


for which please 


gross of Takamine Brushes 


1.50 per gross. 





Ome... Brushes at 6c each os 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Embroidery on Java Canvas 


(Continued from page 41) 


vas through the center crosswise, so 
that the design may be considered in 
relation to the size of the bag. Fig- 
ure III shows how the design was 
made. The solid squares represent 
black cross-stitches, and the other 
stitches are made with red. The pho- 
tograph does not show the difference 
in the colors. 

The sides of the bag are each 
seamed together with heavy cotton 
thread and finished with black cross- 
stitches and an inner row of red 
cross-stitches. The handles are made 
of strips of canvas, each 20 inches by 
3 inches. The long edges are turned in 
one-fourth inch, then basted together. 
Cross-stitches of black are made over 
the edges, and there are two inner 
rows of red cross-stitches on each 
| handle, this decoration corresponding 
| to that of the top and the side seams. 
| The lining of the bag is made of red 
| sateen. It is pinned in place, then 
sewed to the canvas with tiny overhand 
stitches. 

The photograph at the right of the 
page shows an attractive bag of Java 
canvas embroidered with raffia. The 
natural raffia is inexpensive, and it 
may be dyed. Allow the dye to boil 
before you immerse the raffia which 
has been washed in cool water. 





mer until the color is deep enough. 
Use about twice the amount of dye 


raffia on a flat surface. 
the colored raffia, if desired, from 
school supply companies. 

If the raffia is stiff and hard when 
you wish to use it, pull each strand 
through a damp cloth before you thread 
the needle. Some of the strands may 
be too wide; if so, tear a thread from 
one side. For the sewing use a blunt 
tapestry needle, No. 18, or a raffia 
needle or a crewel needle. 

The bag is 11 inches wide and 10% 
inches deep, although the way in which 
the top is attached to the handles gives 
the bag the appearance of being longer 
than the actual measurements. Make 
a full-sized paper pattern for one side 
of the bag. Cut two pieces of Java 
canvas the size of the pattern, with a 
margin of one inch added to each edge. 
Plan the design in straight lines, and 
color it with crayons. The drawing 
gives the detail for a little over one- 
half of the design. Do not forget to 
reverse the tall right-hand ornament 
when completing the design. 

The entire border is composed of ver- 
tical stitches; the drawing shows the 
shapes. The center, A, is made of dull 
green, B is brown-orange, and C is a 
soft, dull yellow. The vertical stitches 
below C are of dull green. Five rows 
of slanting stitches are placed above 
the border. The first, third, and fifth 
rows are dull green, the second row is 
orange, and the fourth is yellow. 

The “blocks” placed above the bor- 


the design G is orange, H is green, 
and the central part is orange. The 
background spaces, D, E, and F' (sep- 
arated on the drawing by heavy hori- 
zontal lines), are darned in by going 
over one vertical thread, under one 
thread, and repeating. D is brown- 
orange, E is green, and F is yellow. 
Any other pleasing color scheme may 
be used. 

After each side of the bag is em- 
broidered, turn in the one-inch mar- 
gins and baste the pieces together 
along the bottom edge. Baste each 
side for seven and one-half inches; 
baste the remaining three inches to the 
lining. Cover all the basted seams 
with overhand stitches made with 
raffia. Baste three pleats at the top 
edge of each side of the bag, and at- 
tach two thin metal rings with button- 
hole stitches of raffia. If you cannot 
get the rings, finish the top with can- 
vas handles embroidered with raffia. 





Wait not until you are backed by 
numbers. The fewer the voices on the 
side of truth, the more distinct and 
strong must be your own.—Channing. 





After | 
the raffia is in the dye, it should not be | 
allowed to boil, but should merely sim- | 





directed for cloth. Rinse, and dry the | 
One may buy | 


der are orange, yellow, and green. In| 
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$45 to $54 
All Expenses for 
Tour of Park 


Yellowstone Park 


—the pre-eminent sight-seeing tour of America 


Mighty geysers and friendly wild animals. Lakes, rivers, majestic 
mountains, vast forests—and the awe-inspiring Grand Canyon! 
The ideal Park tour—“In Gardiner Gateway; Out Cody Road.” 


If you’re interested write us for a free Yellowstone book 


Northern Pacific Railway 
Route of the ‘‘North Coast Limited”’ 


@ees Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 602 Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul, Minn. 86868 
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=" MY VACATION TRI P + 
* oo” 
as Name mm 2 
EEE AAEM BEERS EB 4 
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+ 

a Books or Trips I am Round Trip Summer . 
* interested in (/) Fare from Chicago 2 
* 0 Yellowstone Park - «© © = © + ese ee ce eee $59.35 @ 
* O) Rocky Mountains (Helena—Butte) - - «+ «© = © = © = 61.95 @& 
. O Inland Empire (Spokane) + © © © 2 © # © © #& & 85.05 @ 

> 

. 0 Pacific Northwest pereas 90.30 4 
. O Rainier Park come 90.30 a 
@ I'll gladly makeyour ( Alaska (Skagway) - - - = «© © *©2#+2© © © © «© «= & 30 8 
@ hoteland Pullman’ () Dude Ranch Vacations - - - « « « «= «© « =» 57.95 to 66. a 
* reservations () Burlington Escorted Tours (all expense) - - - - 148.00 to 240.00 @ 
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TEACHERS 
Write for 
Proven Money-Raising Plan 
for schools, classes, churches, clubs, societies, etc, 
FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
51 Laurel Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 























Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— yim" 


Keep nose and head clear with 
/ Kondon's. It prevents infec 





We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon's and 
to advise this healthy habit to 
their boys andgirls. 3100 teach- 
ersaccepted thisoffer last season 


Send the names of 20 or more 


tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth, 
Clip this ad. Mail it at onee 
with the 20 or more names and 
addresses to Kondon Mfg. Co, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





parents of your pupils. We will 
send you, not asample, buta reg- 
ular size 39c tube of Kondon’s. 
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More REASONS 
WHY YOU 
WILL PREFER 


A NELSON BIBLE 


& o + a 





OU will get more solid 

satisfaction and comfort 
from a Nelson Bible because it 
lasts and lasts, and lasts. 


The famous Nel- 
son Guaranteed 
Binding makesfor 

ermanence and 
— qualities 
scarcely approach- 
ed by others. Of 
course you may 
have the King 
James version, but 
you will probably 
prefer the 


NELSON 


AMERICAN STANDARD 


BIBLE 


which is by every measure of sound 
scholarship the version for everyone. 
Learn more about it from your Bible 
supplier, and mail this coupon today. 





« . « « 


‘This masterful rendition in its marked 
simplicity in the larger sense, characterizes a 
translation which of necessity popularizes the 
American Standard Bible.” 


From an earnest layman (name on request) 


/ THOMAS NELSON & SONS 

31-383 N Fourth Ave., New York City 
DEAR SIRS: Kindly send me a FREE copy of 
your book entitled “The Wonderful Story,” 
telling now the Bible came down through the 
ages. This does not obligate me in any way. 


Name 
Street No 
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“That Has 
REAL 
STYLE} 


“Anp I made it ail self! 
Thanks to the Woman's Insti- 
tute, I can now make all my 
own clothes and have two or 
three dresses for the money I 
used to spend on one? For the 
first time in my life, I know 
that my clothes have real style/’” 
Wherever you live, you can 
learn at home in spare time to 
make your own clothes and hats 
at great savings, or earn $20 
to $40 a week at home. The 
Woman's Institute will show you 
all the secrets that make the 
rofessional dressmaker success- 
i—how to plan becoming cos- 
tumes—how to fit all types, how 
to make clothes that are distinc- 
tive for their smartness and style. 
Mail the coupon to learn about 
Woman's Institute and its 
home-study courses in Dressmak- 
tag and Millinery. 





WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, Dept. 32-A, Scranton, Pa. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me com- 

plete information about your home-study course in 

the subject I have checked below: 
Home Dressmeking 


Millinery 
Professional Dressmaking 


Cooking 


(Please state whether Mra. or Miss) 


Address. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Jack and Jill’s World 
Schoolmates 


(Continued from page 35) 


til the teacher told him that any prob- 
lem in arithmetic can be solved on the 
soroban, even cube root. 

On the playground, Jack was not a 
little surprised at the skill which the 
boys displayed in fencing and wrest- 
ling. 

a wish you might stay for our Field 
Day,” Ichiyo urged. “We all march to 
the park. We boys have our contests 
on one side, and the girls have theirs 
on the other. Besides the sports you 
have seen to-day, we have races and 
play American baseball and _ other 
games. The girls march, and then 
have a cherry-blossom-chain contest. 
There are prizes, and everyone is very 


ae a 
Meanwhile, Jill had been visiting 
Matsu-ko’s classes, which were similar 
to those of her brother. When Jack 
and Jill met again, they agreed that 
the Japanese school was not entirely 
unlike their own. 

“That is because the Japanese have 
adopted some of our ideas in their new 
and democratic schools,” the Fairy 
Lady explained. 

“Even some of the textbooks are 
translated from ours, one of the teach- 
ers told me,” observed Jill. 

“Which of your schoolmates would 
you like to visit next? They are scat- 
tered all over the world, so it would be 
difficult, even for me, to introduce you 
to all of them,” the Fairy Lady an- 
nounced. “Suppose you take turns in 
choosing where to go.” 

“I choose the Philippine Islands,” 
Jack said, “because they belong to us.” 

“We have already heard a good deal 
about schools in the Philippines,” Jill 
objected. “Our Uncle George went 
there to teach with the first of the 
American teachers.” 

“The native Filipinos are teaching 
now,” returned Jack, “and I should 
like one peek into a Philippine school- 
room.” 

A little brown boy, with bristling 
black hair, appeared, and escorted the 
travelers into a modern-looking con- 
crete school building. 

“We just love to go to school here,” 
Benito, the Philippine boy, told them. 
“It is ever so much more fun than 
staying at home to carry water and 
work in the fields. We have games at 
recess, and I can play baseball. I like 
to study, too. We thank the Americans 
for bringing us education. Over a mil- 
lion of our people speak English now.” 

“I am thankful that I do not have to 
go to school where it is so hot,” said 
Jack when they had left the Philip- 
pines. 

“I am going to choose a cooler coun- 
try,” announced Jill. “How would you 
like to go to Switzerland?” 

“A good choice,” remarked the Fairy 
Lady, “partly because the Swiss are 
very proud of their schools, which are 
considered among the finest in Europe, 
and partly for another reason which 
you will learn later. Here is Luisa to 


guide you. Jack can go along, too, be- 
cause Swiss girls and boys often study 
together.” 


Jill was amazed at the beautiful 
sewing, embroidery, and darning that 
Luisa and the other Swiss girls did. 
Jack was much interested in the boys’ 
archery lessons and manual training 
classes. They were both astonished 
when Luisa told them that swimming 
was a required subject, in which exam- 
inations and marks were given. 

“Oh, Fairy Lady,” exclaimed Jack, 
“T wish I could go to school here! Hik- 
ing is required, too, and a class is 
ing to start out to climb mountains 
and be gone several days.” 





Want a Government Job ? 
$1140 to $3300 Year 


Do you want a steady for life job with the United 
States Government? Teachers have a big advantage, 
their education. Over 


because of training and 20,000 
positions are filled every pay, 
short hours and t work, Write immediately to 


pleasan 
Franklin Institute, Dept. T-245, Rochester, N. ¥Y., for 
free list of positions now open to teachers, and full par- 
ticulars telling you how to get them. 
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In Standard 
Cloth Covers 


In Heavy 
Paper Covers 


80 
50 


publishers. 


Baby Seed Song 
Baby, The 


Christmas Carol, 
tome, Little Leaves 


yandelion, The 








April Day, An 


brown Thrush, The 
Calling the Violet 





20 Per Cent Discount from above prices 
on orders of 10 or more copies. 


These books have been prepared 
from the required poem lists of 
states having extended and careful- 
ly arranged syllabi. 
quired in EVERY state. 


Child’s Evening Hymn 


yutch Lullab 
if and the Dermouse 


Ballad of the Tempest 


F, A. OWEN 


REQUIRED POEMS 


Book I—For Ist and 2nd Grades 
Book II—For 3rd and 4th Grades 
Book III—For 5th and 6th Grades 
Book 1V-——For 7th and 8th Grades 


PRICE, EACH BOOK 


Cents Penccey 


Cents Perc? 


Pussy and Binkie | Abou Ben Adhem 


Thanksgivin: 


ber 
There Are Many Flags | The ) 


Little Gottlieb 
Little Orphant Annie 
Marjorie’s Almanac 


Abraham Lincoln 
America the Beautiful 
Karbara_Frietchie 











Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 





Boy's Song, A No Boy 
Opening of the Piano 
Light} Pictures of Memory 





FOR ALL 
GRADES 








This assures inclusion of a large proportion of the poems re- 
Many copyright poems are included which could other- 
wise be obtained only by purchasing a number of separate books from different 
The books contain from 160 to 208 pages each, are printed in large 
readable type and bound in either heavy paper or standard cloth covers. 


Partial List—Book for Ist and 2nd Grades Partial List—Book for Sth and 6th Grades 


Four-Leaf Clover 


Rock-a-by Lady, The | America For Me Good Name, A 

Six Honest Serving Men| Apple Orchard in tie] How Sleep the Brave 
Song of the Bee pring. An Jock of Hazeldean 
Sugar-Plum Tree, The | Auk Lang Syne Leak in the Dike, The 
uppose Barefoot Boy, The LEnvoi 

Taxgatherer, The Bell of Atri, The Miller of the Dee, The 


Knows 


f Ever I See We Thank_ Thee harge of the r 

f I Were a Sunbeam | What the Winds Bring Brigade, The Planting of the Apple 
.ittle Brown Hands While Shepherds Watch-| Christmas ree z 
sittle Elf, The ed Their Flocks by| Corn-Song, The Rolling Down to Rio 

ener Gogse Rhymes Night Destractiqn of Sennach-| White Man's Burden 

October's Party erib 1€ 

Only One Mother and 119 others Flag Goes By, The and 108 others 
Partial List—Book for 3rd and 4th Grades Partial List—Book for 7th and 8th Grades 


If 
In Flanders Fields 
Incident of the French 


‘allin, ovember Bells, The Camp 

Child’s Prayer, A Old Christmas Bugle Song, The Man's a Man For v 

Christmas October's Bright Blue| (Coming of Spring, The That, A 

Daisies, The Weather Daffodils, The Name of France, The 
airy Tale, A Robert of Lincoln Deacon's Masterpiece Name of Old Glory 

Fern Song, The Sandman, The Fach and A O Captain! My Captain! 

Fraidie-Cat Sandpiper, The Eve of Waterloo Opportunity 

How the Leaves Come| Song Sparrow, The First Snowfall, The Song of the Chatte- 
Down Thanksgiving ‘Fable, A| Gradatim hoochee 

Jack Frost White Seal, The Heritage, The Thanatopsis 

i jp the Pulpit Wonderful World, The rrerve oy ow B Washington 

aife Lesson, ow the c OTse 

Laughing Song and 102 others Won the Bet and 78 others 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 

















Entertainment Boo 






































SEND FOR CATALOGUE which fully describes our entire line of 
Entertainment Books and other publications for teachers and schools. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. 
Pacific Coast Office: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday 


By Grace B. Faxon. This collection will make it 
easy to prepare a program for Lincoln’s Birthday in 
any school. he_ contents include: Recitations for 
Primary Pupils; Recitations for Older Pupils; Acros- 
tics; Verses for Familiar Tunes; Quotations about Lin 
coln; Anecdotes of Lincoln; Lincoln Epigrams; Dia- 
logues and Plays; Suggestive Programs. Ample mate- 
rial is provided for the younger children, in fact, there 
is a goodly amount for each grade. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday 


a Grace B. Faxon. Teachers will find in this book 
a splendid selection of material from which to choose 
for a Washington program. The, contents include: 
Recitations for Primary Pupils; Recitations for Older 
Pupils; Acrostics; Verses for Familiar Tunes; Quota- 
tions from Washington; Quotations about Washington; 
Drills and Dances; Dialogues and Plays. In many of 
the plays an entire roomful of pupils may take part. 
Abundant material for very small children as well as 
the older ones. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days 


By Grace B. Faxon, Provides abundant material for 

ew Year's, Valentine Day, Longfellow’s Birthday, 
Easter, Arbor Day, Bird Day, May Day, Mother’s Day 
and Peace . The material consists of quotations, 
recitations, verses for familiar tunes, music, drills, 
dances, dialogues, and plays, Also directions for set- 
ting up a Maypole with diagrams for winding the pole 
and for dances around it. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 


By Grace B. Faxon. The first part is devoted to a 
collection of pieces to speak consisting of the cleverest, 
most childlike verses imaginable. ‘The second part con- 
tains 18 dialogues and plays for the little people, be- 
sides the pageant of “The Pied Piper” which is suited 
to any general program. Some of the plays “act” fif- 
teen minutes and in them the children represent flow- 
ers, dolls, schoolroom objects, Mother Goose and 7 
tale characters, and grown persons. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 


By Grace B, Faxon. Provides a part for every child, 
the timid, the awkward, the lively, the natural actor, 
or the ungifted. Most of the selections are intensely 
humorous; some are serious, but with happily chosen 
themes that are sure to please. 27 selections in all, 
ranging from three minute dialogues to thirty minute 
plays. 40 cents, postpaid. 


The Year’s Entertainments 


By Inez N. McFee. The most complete entertain- 
ment book ever published. Contains a large and choice 
collection of recitations, songs, music, dialogues, tab- 
leaux and other entertainment material arranged in 
complete programs for all the various holidays and spe- 
cial occasions during the school year. 364 1 
Full cloth covers. Price $1.50, postpaid. With Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 20. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 
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“The teachers take classes out into 
the country to learn about the birds 
LL and flowers and geography,” added 


ES Paks is the man with the kind face 
whose picture hangs in so many of 
your schoolrooms?” Jill asked Luisa 
nN as they were bidding her good-by. 
“That is Pestalozzi,” answered the 
swiss girl. “We have him to thank 
for much that is good in our schools. 
He believed that girls and boys should 
not merely memorize lessons. He 
thought that they should be taught to 
think independently and should study 
whatever would make them happy and 
ful.” 
malt is my turn again,” declared Jack 
when Luisa had vanished. “I want to 
to Sweden because our manual 
training teacher at home told us that 
}re- | manual training originated in Sweden.” 
her- “Tinkle, tinkle,” loudly sounded the 
rent If rsiry Lady’s bell, and Jack and Jill 
7 were immediately transported to 
Sweden. 
des Towheaded, fair-skinned Eric led 
Jack away to his carpentry class, 
ave while his sister, Sigried, equally blue 
he |pof eye and fair of skin, guided Jill 
through a succession of big, airy class- 
roms. In one, she saw pupils model- 
iano | ing relief maps on sand tables. In an- 
other, the girls were having a painting 
Rin lesson, getting their suggestions for 
den designs from ancient Swedish em- 
a broideries. In still another room, 
they were making their own designs. 
des Jill especially enjoyed the school kitch- 
en, where girls no bigger than she, 
dressed in becoming uniforms of pale 
blue cotton, with white aprons and 
caps, were setting tables, managing 
the range, and learning how to cook. 
After Jack had watched the boys at 
work in the carpentry shop, Eric took 
him down to the swimming pool, in 
which they had a refreshing plunge 























“2 after a preliminary shower bath. 
Y After they had bid their Swedish 
* |Bschoolmates good-by, Jack and Jill 






found the Fairy Lady scanning the 
dial of her tiny watch. 

“IT have not forgotten those home les- 
sons of yours,” she said with a smile. 
“We had, I am afraid,” returned 








‘I must take you home now,” their 
friend continued, “but before you set- 
tle down to work I am going to call 
Byour world schoolmates together for a 
brief visit.” 
No sooner had she finished speaking, 
§than Jack and Jill saw a procession of 
approaching and dividing into 
They saw a few familiar 
those of Ichiyo and Benito in 
left-hand line, and on the right, 
Sigried, and Eric. Over both 
floated banners on which were 
letters. The banner in the left- 
nd line bore the words: “America 
us make better schools for our 
nd boys.” The banner in the 
i “We helped 
America make better schools for her 
and boys.” 
In the right-hand line Sigried and 
me carried a smaller banner, with 
words printed on it: “Sweden 
ave America manual training class- 
. A dark-eyed, daintily dressed 
who, the Fairy Lady whispered, 
* Marie, a little French girl, and 
— carried a banner reading: “From 
‘stalozzi, the Swiss, and Rousseau, 
Tenchman, America learned how 
ueate girls and boys for real life.” 
tiny flaxen-haired girl, Mar- 
ne, from Germany, the Fairy 
told them, carried a flag which 
: “Froebel, the German, gave the 
~sergarten to American children.” 
t brother Fritz’s flag read: “Ger- 
showed America that girls and 
must have trained bodies as well 
ned minds.” A banner in the 
of Alice, a little English girl, 
he line: “England gave Amer- 
+o idea of college education.” 
Procession faded, and Jack and 
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8 over their books. 

School is going to mean more now,” 

t athed Jill, plunging into her geog- 
pty lesson, “IT never realized that 
‘ation is such a world affair.” 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Written Two-Step Problems 


(Continued from page 28) 


54. In a box containing 225 oranges 
bought for $6.75, a dealer found 19 
oranges spoiled. How much did he 
lose? (dm) 

55. A teacher received $960 for her 
first year of teaching. The next year 
her salary was increased $175. How 
— did she receive in the two years? 
aa 

56. A farmer bought one cow for 
$65, a second for $72, and a third for 
$59. He sold the three cows for $250. 
How much did he gain? (as) 

57. For a fourth-grade picnic it was 
decided that each child should bring 
$.05 for lemons, $.06 for cake, $.08 for 
sandwiches, $.08 for ice cream, $.03 for 
peanuts, and $.10 for car fare. There | 
were 36 children in the grade. What | 
was the total cost of the picnic? (am) | 

58. A farmer’s wife traded $2.76 
worth of butter and $1.92 worth of 
eggs for ham at $.26 a pound. How 
many pounds of ham did she get? (ad) 

59. A dress marked $15.75 was sold 
for $3.95 less than the marked price. 
There was a charge of $1.80 for fitting. 
How much did the dress cost? (sa) 

60. A farmer’s boy gathered in one 
week 447 eggs. He kept 39, and sold 
the rest by the dozen. How many 
dozen did he sell? (sd) 

61. Henry’s father earns $195 a 
month. He spends $168 a month and 
puts the rest into the bank. How 
much does he save in a year? (sm) 

62. For a Christmas party the 
teacher gave $1.68 for the tree and 
trimmings, and each of 37 children 
gave $.15 for refreshments. What 
was the entire cost of the party? 
(ma) 

63. A grocer bought a box contain- 
ing 216 oranges for $5.40. He sold 
them for $.04 each. How much did he 
gain? (ms) 

64. What will it cost a day for the 
work of 7 carpenters each working 8 
hours at $.88 an hour? (mm) 

65. Two neighbors bought a crate 
containing 32 quarts of strawberries 
at $.19 a quart. They divided them 
equally. How much did each have to 
pay? 

66. How many rose bushes 5 feet 
apart can be set in a row 30 feet long, 
with a bush at each end of. the row? 
(Draw a picture on the blackboard us- 
ing inches for feet.) (da) 

67. In a box containing 216 oranges 
3 dozen were found unsalable. How 
many dozen were salable? (ds) 

68. How much does a fruit dealer 
receive for a box of 96 large oranges 
which he sells for $.56 a dozen? (dm) 

69. A milk dealer wishes to empty 
72 pint bottles of milk into a can. 
a a 10-gallon can hold the milk? 





70. A man drove his automobile on 
a three-day trip. The first day he 
drove 176 miles, the second day 235 
miles, and the third day 198 miles. 
What was the total distance he had 
traveled at the end of the third day? 
What was the average distance trav- 
eled each day? (ad) 

71. A tourist is on his way to Cali- 
fornia, 2856 miles from his home. 
The number of miles he has traveled 
each day for eight days is as follows: 
216, 198, 215, 234, 178, 219, 247, and 
191 miles. How much farther has he 
to go? (as) 

72. How much will all the books used 
in a fourth grade cost if each of 36 
children has books costing as follows: 
geography $1.65, speller $.45, arith- 
metic $.90, reading book $1.25, writing 
book $.15, and notebook $.05? (am) 

73. In a certain 9-room school there 
are children in the different rooms as 
follows: 27, 28, 35, 33, 37, 26, 31, 34, 
and 29 children. If these children 
were placed in grades of 35 children 
each, how many rooms would be 
occupied? (ad) 

74. In a large city school the number 





1 found themselves once more bend- | 


of boys is 56 less than the number of 
|girls. There are 941 girls. How many 
'children are there in the school? (sa) 
| 5. The distance from New York to 
| Buffalo is 396 miles. The distance 
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TEACHERS: 


Put Yourself in This Woman’s 
Place Next Summer «. 


Earn OVER £200 a Month in 
‘Pleasant Educational Work! 








O you yearn for more remunerative, more attractive work 
than teaching? Do you desire interesting educational work 


where ambition and conscientious effort are generously rewarded? 
Do you quicken to the news of a fresh chance where at each suc- 
cessive step upward a better and bigger business opportunity is 
yours? If you do, this announcement is addressed to you personally. 


Get Your Start This Coming 


You can make your first successful 
start this summer. The 20-year 
successful WEEDON Way can be 
your way to success! This new field 
for teachers makes a most logical 
appeal to those who have normal 
school or college training. Your 
own education, your background, 
your teaching experience, your 
desire to help others in an edu- 
cational way—all fit you beautifully 
for your opportunity with us. 


Frankly, only teachers of the better 
type are desired for these oppor- 
tunities—women whose real am- 
bition is to forge ahead to a bigger 
income each year, with an attractive 
supervisory position of permanence 
carrying excellent earnings as their 


Summer! 


ultimate goal. 


Go Along with Us to Success! 


With proper ambition and appli- 
cation you can quickly “make 
good” in this new profession. We 
do everything in our power to 
guide you to success. You are 


carefully trained—and thoroughly; 


you have a guaranteed income to 


of ours 
happy “ 


—and 


earning 
such fin 


want to 


THE S. L.WEEDON CO. - 2036 E. 


M 


AIL 


THIS 


start; your railroad fare is paid; and 
constant personal help after you 
begin. Agreeable associates, too, 
of course,because we like to think 


elves as one closely-knit, 
Weedon family.” And last 


—but not least—added income in 
generous measure! Many “Weedon- 
ites” are earning $300 per month 


some as high as $500! 


Decide now to make your start with 
us this Summer. Next Fall you'll be 


a good income, and with 
e prospects of more money 


and advancement ahead that you'll 


stay with us permanently. 


The chance to travel should make 
a big appeal to you, also. 


Hundreds Have '‘Made 


Good” with Us 


In the past twenty years hundreds 
of teachers with backgrounds and 
experience not a whit different 
from yours have achieved happy, 
contented, successful careers with 
us. You, too, can be a successful 
“Weedon - ite,” 


89th St., Cleveland, O. 


COUPON TODAY! 








|from New York to Binghamton is 193 
imiles, and from Buffalo to Elmira) 





THE S. L. WEEDON CO. + 2036 E., 89th St., Cleveland, O. Dept. 2-A 


I'd like to have you tell me more about the attractive money-making 


opportunity you have for me. 
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‘Class-Room’ Weight Record 
ne y 


< 








You Need This Free 


p ETECT() 


WATCHES YOUR WEIGHT 


Health Material 


HERE is a wonderful little ally 
for every teacher who real- 
izes the importance of health in 
the classroom. In modern school 
rooms DETECTO, the preferred 
personal scale, keeps children 
interested daily in their weight 
and health. 


HE Class-Room Weight Rec- 

ord, illustrated above, is a 
chart that can be used in a com- 
petitive way—with gold stars or 
other awards to children who 
gain consistently. We will be 
glad to send you FREE a chart 
for your classroom. Also free 
weight and health literature for 
your pupils to take home—or for 
yourself. 


DETECTO comes in three models and 
several attractive colors. It is beautiful, 
sturdy and portable. The moderate prices, 
as low as $10.85, make DETECTO just the 
thing for your class to give itself, DE- 


TECTO is built to last a lifetime and is | 


guaranteed for five years. It is certified 


and approved by the New York State 
Bureau of Weights and Measures. Obtain- 
able at most good department and hard- 
ware stores or direct from the makers. 


May We Say 
A Word to You 
Directly ? 


You teachers know 
how difficult it is 
to find enough time 
to maintain that 
steady health so 
essential to your 
work. Detecto in 
your bathroom or 
boudoir makes it 
a pleasure each 
morning to watch 
your weight and 
protect your 
health. Write to- 
day for booklet! 


MAIL THE COUPON! 
Mark the Literature You Want. 








The Jacobs Bros, Co., Inc. 
Dept. N2, 318 Greenwich Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me one Class- 

Room Weight Record for my class; also 

booklets on Diet and Health for........ 


pupils. I am also interested in a De- 
tecto for my own home use. 0 


Name.... 


Address 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


146 miles. How far is it from Bing- 
hamton to Elmira? (Draw a diagram.) 
as) 

' 76. A boy working 7 hours a day 
for 6 days earned $14.70. How much 
did he earn per hour? (md) 

77. An election for president was 
held in a school containing 496 chil- 
dren. Bob Jones was elected by a 
majority of 59 votes. How many votes 
did Bob receive? (“Majority” means 
the number of votes over one-half of 
all the votes cast.) (da) 

78. On Monday there were 31 chil- 
dren in a certain grade, on Tuesday 
35, on Wednesday 36, on Thursday 33, 
and on Friday 35. What was the 
average attendance for the week? 
(ad) 

79. A boy is buying radio parts that 
will cost him $12.75. He has bought 
one part that cost $3.50 and another 
part that cost $.98. What is the value 
of the parts he still has to buy? (as) 

80. In a grade at Christmas time 38 
children gave $.25 apiece for presents 
for 6 poor children. How much could 
be spent for each child, if they shared 
equally in the gifts? (md) 

81. Touring with his father on va- 
cation, John found that the odometer 
registered 5295 miles at the beginning 
of the trip, 5441 at the end of the first 
day, and 5580 at the end of the second 
day. How far had he traveled each 
day? (ss) 

82. I bought at one store a comb 
for $.25 and a brush for $.95; at an- 
other store I bought a hat for $3.75. 
How much did I spend at the first 
store, and how much in all? (aa) 

83. John picked up 86 horse-chest- 
nuts under one tree and 135 under an- 


other. He brought 120 of them to 
school. How many did he leave at 
home? (as) 


84. For each of 36 children at a 
fourth-grade party the ice cream cost 
$.08 and the cake $.04. What was the 
entire cost of refreshments? (am) 

85. For our party of 32 children the 
ice cream cost $2.56 and the cake $1.28, 
What was the cost for each child? (ad) 

86. As Mary was about to start for 
a picnic her father, having $1.75 
change in his pocket, kept $1.30 for 
car fare and gave her the rest. Her 
mother gave her a fifty-cent piece. 
How much money did Mary have? 
(sa) 

87. At our fritter sale we paid $.05 
a package for fritters and sold them 
for $.07. How much did we make on 
the 360 packages sold? (sm) 

88. We had 38 children in our grade. 
After 6 had left we discovered that 
the number of boys and the number of 
girls were equal. How many of each 
remained in the grade? (sd) 

89. We had $2.88 in our grade fund, 
and added to it by selling 300 pounds 
of paper at a profit of $1.25 a hundred 
pounds. 
have? (ma) 

90. Out of a package of 250 sheets 
of paper, each of 35 children used 4 
sheets. How many sheets were left? 


(ms) 

91. If each child in our grade of 34 
children should write letters to a 
fourth grade in each of 3 western 
cities, what would the cost of postage 
be, at 2 cents a letter? (mm) 

92. If each child uses 3 feet of 
blackboard space, how many children 
can work at 2 blackboards each 15 
feet long? (md) 

93. John had $.75, and he also shared 
equally with his two brothers in $3.60 
earned by picking cherries. How much 
money did he then have? (da) 

94, Will received one-fourth of $3.72 
for picking up potatoes with his three 
brothers. He spent $.75 of this for a 
res How much did he have left? 

is 

95. There are 42 feet of blackboard 
in a schoolroom. If each child is al- 
lowed 3 feet of board space and the 
blackboard is filled twice during the 
recitation in arithmetic, how man 
children go to the blackboard? (dm 

96. Eight grades decided to contrib- 
ute equally for an _  assembly-hall 
picture. If the picture and frame cost 
$35.84, how much did each of the 32 
—_ of the fourth grade have to con- 
tribute? (dd) 

97. Mr. Jones’s radio receivers are 








How much money did we then | 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


marked “$2.75.” Mr. Jones has told 
Tom that he will throw off $.50, but 
Tom still lacks $.39 of having enough 
to buy one. How much money has 
Tom? (ss) 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 77) 


Product Map 


Do your pupils have difficulty in 
learning the products of different sec- 
tions of a country? If so, the follow- 
= be of value to you. 

ave the pupils make a large map 
of the country in question. Beaver 
board is very satisfactory material to 
use for this. Mark off the sections ac- 
cording to their products, and in each 
section which you mark off, paste 
something to indicate its products. 

I have found this a very satisfactory 
method of teaching this particular 
phase of geography.—OMER HENRY, 
Illinois. 


Window Decorations 


One of the a go ways, and one of 
the most beautiful ways, of decorating 
your windows is this: Moisten a bar 
of Bon Ami with water and rub it 
gently on the lower pane of a window. 
After the Bon Ami is dry, any pattern 
you wish may be drawn in it. At 
present I am using a snow scene. For 


| this a line, which was started three 


inches from the top of the lower pane, 
slanted gradually down until a valley 
was formed; then the line ascended till 
it was again within about three inches 
of the top of the pane. We drew a 
house on top of the hill; then trees and 
a path. We rubbed the Bon Ami from 
the inside of the trees and from the 
roofs of the houses. 

Any scene may be used, such as an 
Indian ae an Eskimo house, sled 
and dogs, Easter rabbits, Christmas 
designs, and designs of different spring 
flowers. This plan enables us to have 
interesting borders, and the smaller, as 
well as the larger, pupils take great de- 
light in planning and drawing the dec- 
orations for our windows.—Mary 
GLENN ANcHorS, Alabama. 


My Picture-Study Book 


Each month, just as soon as I re- 
ceive my school magazine, I take the 
cover off, mount it neatly on heavy 
dark gray drawing paper and with a 
wire clip fasten it on a leaf of my pic- 
ture-study book (a large scrapbook). 
Then on the —— page I paste the 
article telling the story of the picture 
and the life of the painter. I have been 
doing this every month for more than 
three years and I now have a large col- 
lection. 

When I wish to give a lessson on a 
picture, I take it out of my book and 
hang it on the schoolroom wall. After 
discussing the picture with the pupils 
I give each of them, for their own little 
picture books, a small copy of the pic- 
ture, cut from the magazine, and a hec- 
tographed account of the painter. 

At the end of the school term we 
have an art exhibit to which we invite 
the mothers. Each child selects a pic- 
ture which he wishes to talk about and 
gives a five-minute talk about it at this 
time. 

Last year the high school in our 
building held an art exhibit and invited 
the grade children. Of course they ac- 
cepted and were shown the pictures 
and heard the talks about the pictures 
which were given by the high-school 
pupils. Afterward one of my pupils 
told me delightedly, “And do you know, 
I already knew about a lot of those pic- 
tures and I even knew some thin 
about some of them that those high- 
school girls didn’t know!” 

Most children will learn “reading and 
writing and arithmetic,” but many of 


them will never get any of these cul-| Lind 


tural things unless we can help them in 
some such way. If we can do even a 
little to awaken their love of the beau- 
tiful, we have contributed to the happi- 
ness in the world—GoLpre A. DaTIN, 
Illinois. 
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The GRAY BOOK ¢ 
FAVORITE SONGS 


A New Book for Assembly Singin, 


An 





unusual} 
choice  collectiggt 
of songs espeg 
jially suited 
assembly singin 
Selected and edit. 
ed by the same 
committee whid 
compiled the 
known Golde 
Book of Favor} 
Songs. 


AnExcellent 
and Chorus f 


It contains 
of many sorts {& 
practically ey 
Occasion. The lis 
inciudes hymns, ¢ 
lege glees, neg, 
spirituals, songs of early days, sea songs, stup 
songs, rounds, songs for Christmas and othe 
special days, standard choruses and selection 
from well known oratorios; also a fine 
of unison songs and a good selection of piece 
for male voices. Many of the best pieces in the 
book are not to be found in other low priced 
song books, Because of the wise choice of mu 
terial and special attention to voice range, 
book is unquestionably the best of its kind fo 
assembly singing. 


128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed on good px 
per from newly engraved plates and bound ig 
very durable “rope bristol’’ covers, 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Price 20 cents a copy. 12 or more copie, 
15 cents a copy, postpaid. Special rate on om 
ders for a full hundred copies or more orderd 
at one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 
hundred, transportation payable by purchase, 
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The Land of the Midnight Sun 












Think of what a tour of Norway 
will mean for you next summer— 
wonderful experiences and thrills 
in a scenic paradise plus the op- 
portunity to gather invaluable 
educational data, legends and 
pictures. Enjoy the marvelous 
fjords, towering mountains, vast 
glaciers, and lofty cascades; the 
picturesque customs and cos- 
tumes of the quaint peasantry 
and the Lapps; see the Viking 
relics, runestones, ancient ships, 
weapons, vehicles, grave mounds, 
old stave churches, etc. 


















Travelin Norwayis fascinating, 
comfortable, inexpensive. 


Request booklet No. 9 from 


any travel bureau, or 


Se: 


sal 342 Madison Avenue, New York 



























































Europe 


$700.—66 days.,,."... 


ti . . 

Vacation Special Tours’’ 
Many departures, Convenient dates, Popular 
tteamers, Interesting itineraries. Complete 
tightseeing features, Very good hotels and 
Moderate prices, 


INDEPENDENT TOURS 


Special booklet available for those desiring to travel 
individually, SEND FOR IT. Covers travel sug- 
gestions everywhere. We can arrange tours to visit 
the places you wish at the time you want at a price 
tut will it YOUR Budget. Ask us about it. Rates 
ts low as $8.00 per day to include all expenses. 

Send for Booklets N, 


for Independent and conducted tours. 


Simmons Tours 
Successors to McCann’s Tours, Since 1876, 
1328 Broadway, New York City. 









































The Leading Student Tours 
for the INTELLECTUAL ELITE 



























TEACHERS TOUR 


und South America 
including The Inca Ruins 
juiting Panama Canal, Lima, capital of Peru, Lake 
face. highest navigable lake in the world, and 
ded ‘az to Buenos Aires, by the New Trans- 
, 7 and Rio de Janeiro. 
y 5th by ‘he new Motor Ship 
“MANTA BARBARA”—returning August 28th. 
Write for Booklet N. 
HENCE TOURIST COMPANY, INC, 
ders in South American Travel’’ 
Madison venue, New York City 














































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Hanging Wall Shelf 


(Continued from page 29) 


rear edges of the shelves and end 
pieces. 

If the bookshelf is to be hung on the 
wall, fasten mending plates at the top 
of the back with screws, as shown. 

Sandpaper all surfaces carefully and 
fill all nail holes with a putty made by 
mixing sawdust and a few drops of 
glue. Allow this filler to dry, and 
sand until smooth before finishing. If 
lacquer is to be applied, give your 
bookshelf one or two coats of primer 
and two or three coats of lacquer. 
The latter should be ‘applied in thin 
coats. It does not act like paint or 
enamel, and should not be brushed 
over and over. It dries in about twenty 
minutes, 

Corner irons and mending plates, as 
well as lacquer, can be bought at any 
ten-cent store. 

Important: Many teachers have asked 
where to secure thin lumber, plywood, and 
other materials; also for a list of other 
drawings of mine that are available. On 
receipt of a stamped self-addressed en- 
velope I will send you this information. 
Many teachers have requested information 
and neglected to sign their names or to 
give their addresses. They no doubt won- 
der why their letters have not been an- 
swered. Address: Frank I. Solar, 19350 
Gainsborough Road, Detroit, Michigan. 


Real Learning in the Primary 
Grades—II 


(Continued from page 23) 


activities which would supply needed 
experiences. These activities included: 

1. Group discussions. No handwork 
was done during a group discussion. 
It was a time when the problem or 
problems at hand were talked over. 
It was then that work to be done was 
motivated, and planned under the stim- 
ulus of interest. Each child was given 


a chance to ask questions, and to give | 


suggestions. The success of handwork 
in connection with the problem de- 
pended on the thoroughness of the dis- 
cussion preceding it. 

2. Individual experimentation. 
Each child was allowed to work out 
his own ideas, undirected, in construct- 
ing something which was connected 
with the group project. 

3. Opportunity for each child to 
construct something after he had ex- 
perimented, and profited by construc- 
tive criticism of his. work by group 
members. For example, each child 
made a second farmhouse, using the 
ideas of others as well as his own. 

4. Opportunity for committees to 
work undirected on problems which 
were a part of the big group problem. 
When working on the farm problem, 
for instance, one committee was re- 
sponsible for making a road, another 
for making a fence, and so on. 

5. Work on individual problems in 
connection with the large group prob- 
lem. One child made.a seesaw for the 
farm; another child made a dog kennel. 

6. Work of the entire group on a 
minor problem in connection with the 
major problem. For example, in plan- 
ning where the farm buildings, fields, 
and so on, were to be, on the low plat- 
form provided for the purpose, the 
children sat on the floor around the 
platform and each child in turn gave 
his suggestions to the group. The 
children planned the farm in accord- 
ance with the best suggestions given 
in the group, and took turns in mark- 
ing off spaces for buildings and fields, 
and labeling them. 

7. Excursions, with a definite pur- 
pose in mind. 

8. Occasional dictated work. Group 
problems in construction were worked 
out by each member of the group from 


gente 


DENT AND STANDARD TOURS 
Parties sailing from New York or Montreal in May, 
June and July. Good accommodations, experienced 
conductors, thoroug. sight: di prices, 
Liberal terms to organizers, 


Write for descriptive booklet, 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

















Giant Playgrounds } 





Lessen Your Work 


manufacturer of playground equipment, greatly minimize the 


burdens of teaching school. 


No idle little hands to find trouble. 


Keeps them busy during inte:imission periods and makes boys and 


girls much easier to manage. 


FREE--A Tried and Proven Plan 


You can now have such equipment 
for your school. We will send you 
free, a tried and proven plan which 
enables you to have Giant apparatus 
installed at absolutely no cost to your 
school funds. This plan has brought 
added teaching ease and pleasure to 
hundreds of teachers throughout the 
country. Send us the coupon below 
and we will mail you details of our 
plan immediately. 


Giant equipment is standard. 4 
Built to last longer at no greater @ 
cost than ordinary equipment, 
Be sure to get our prices before 
ordering new equipment for your 
school. 


Mail This 
Coupon NOW => 


Giant Mfg. Co., 


Box 419 7 
**Standard of the World’” “+ | 


Council Bluffs, lowa. ‘ — 


OE QWO-—LDO-LQBv-D> 


Playgrounds with play apparatus from this world’s foremost : 































i; USE THIS 
ye ; COUPON 
"Y | GIANT MFG. Co., 
¢ Co Box 419, 
uncil Bluffs, lowa. 


Please send me free infor- 
mation about your plan for 
teachers, and your free play- 
ground equipment booklet. 
N 


ame 


Pen, 
® 
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City BRAS... -ccsccceee 





Better 


Marks 


can be encouraged by giving 
this FREE book to your pupils 















The prevention of simple 


Goiter 


with 
MORTON’S 
JODIZED 














MORTON’S 


IODIZED * 
SALT 


WHEN IT RAINS—IT POURS 


Official statistics prove that there is a 
very definite relation between children suf- 
fering from goiter and their standing in 
school, 

In Wexford County, Michigan, for ex- 
ample, 21% of the goitrous girls were dis- 
covered to be backward in their studies, 
But of the normal girls only 11% were 
found to be below grade. 

When you consider that goiter threatens 
2 out of every 3 children of school age, the 
importance of instructing mothers regarding 
the disease and its prevention is obvious. 

To make it easy for you to do this, we 
have prepared an informative book for your 
pupils to take home. It explains the cause 
of goiter and tells why the use of Morton’s 
lodized Salt will usually prevent it. 

Mail the coupon below... at once... 
for as many copies of this FREE book as 
you can distribute. 


Mail for FREE supply 
Morton Salt Co., Chicago 














Please send me copies of 
«« The Prevention of Simple Goiter.”’ 
Name_ = 
Address___ Perr 
>:  _—_— _State___ 








N.1, 1-28 
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A Tip to 
Teachers 





That cos- 
What did ‘Cecille’ 


“Ann, you are lovely today. 


tume is wonderful. 
charge for it?” 

“‘Cecille’ would have charged $60.00, 
It cost me less than twenty. I designed 

ond made it myself.” 

“Why ! I had no idea that you could design and 
make costumes. 

“I couldn't, but fortunately I read of a wonderful 
schooi that comes right into your own home and 
teaches you how. Last school vacation, I took it up.” 

Oh!" exclaimed Alice, “You mean Franklin Institute. 
1 took thattraining myself. I just designed and = f 
this gown, isn’tit just wonderful?"’ 
Over 26,000 girls and women, including many a“ 
teachers, have taken this instruction. a 
See ry one |6 up, should mail the 

pon IMMEDIATELY for a 

FREE SAMPLE LESSON. a“ INSTITUTE 
Teachers — Increase your eo Dept. T602, 
ineome Designing and Rochester, N. Y. 


Making for your Rush to me FREE SAM- 
~ PLE 


FRANKLIN 


friends. LESSONS from the 
aii System checked. 
, P } Gown Designing © Millinery 
a Name _ 
a Address 








EFFICIENCY 


IN THE 
CLASS-ROOM 








Results of many investigations 
testify that retarded progress 
of children is often due to faulty 
nutrition or perhaps, better 
stated —vitamin-starvation. 


SCOTT'S EMULSION 


of easily digested cod-liver oil 


abounds in the vitamins that all 
children need and that are es- 
sential for normal progress of 
body and health. 

For teacher or pupil, Scott’s 
Emulsion provides in pleasant, 
easy to take form, food 

tonic that is a help- 
ful means of assuring 
class-room efficiency. 


Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N.J. 27-48 





Your present 
is ready/ 


We invite teachers to celebrate this 
Christmas season at our expense by 
accepting our free sample of 


MU-COL 
The Dependable Hygienic Powder 


It dissolves quickly in warm water to make 
solutions of any strength desired, Use asa 
mouth wash, a nasal douche, a throat 
gurgie, and many thousands of teach- 
ere are using this cooling soothing 
solution for personal hygiene. 

This offer is yours without obligation. 
Let us play Santa Claus to this ex- 
tent. We will send the free sample 
to any teacher who will write. 


At Druggists, 35c, 60c, $1.20 or 


The MU-COL Company 
163 E. Tupper St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Book on Destroying Hair 


Book by Prof, Hayes, 
wedica! Colle; =. Chicago tothe SP en Oe wrongs ite 
use and cure of - moupesee ie and a , 
Sa-technical, Send 8 amps for descriptive ater 
Dept. F-48, RIVERSIDE | PUMLISHING C0., Riverside, R. 1. 

















PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC 


CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 
443 EVENING STAR ey WASHINGTON OG 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


directions ven by the_ teacher. 
Each child, for instance, made a book- 
let in which to keep a record of the 
experiences he had in connection with 
the group problem. The decoration 
of the cover was left for each child to 
work out for himself. 


How to Be a Thoroughbred 


(Continued from page 32) 


as selfish and unfair not to keep the 
conversational ball rolling; to give 
others their chance to talk. Listen. It 
is fair play. 

f the other person has something in- 
teresting to tell us, it is a pleasure to 
listen, of course. But suppose he is 
telling something we do not care about. 
Will it be easy to listen well then? 
What shall we do about it? We simply 
have to force our minds to obey us and 
pay attention, hard though it is. That 
person is strong who can make his 
mind stay where he wants it. The 
more he tries to do so, however, the 
easier it becomes. He becomes skillful 
at it. We call that thing an art which 
it requires skill to master. Listen. It 
is an art, 

Aside from the fact that it is man- 
nerly, there is another very good rea- 
son why we should listen to what other 
people have to say. David missed 
something he wanted to know about 
—y by not listening. Often we may 

arn things we want to know, simply 
by listening carefully. Other people 
have much to tell us. We are full of 
our own interests; but they can give 
us new ones. 

Has Mother ever sent you downtown 
for something, and when you got there 
you did not know what it was? What 
was the trouble? When one of your 
teachers is giving you directions in 
your construction work, and the thing 
you are making turns out wrong, what 
is likely to be the reason for it? 

Did David’s father want him not to 
talk at all? No, of course he wouldn’t 
want his son to act like a little dumb 
boy. Do you find the person who rarel 
says anything, interesting? To shift 
all the burden of conversation on some- 
one else is as selfish as to take it all 
away from him. Conversation is a 
give-and-take game. But how can we 
tell when to talk and when to be still? 
How much to talk when we do talk? 
Only by using our good sense, and by 
the same method which we use to de- 
cide what is courteous in other mat- 


ters—by thinking of the other person. 
Will it be more interesting to him to 
talk now, or to hear you talk? Let 
your good little brain decide. And 


after you have heard your own voice 
running on for quite a while, surely 
your own good taste will tell you that 
the other person probably is tired of it. 
Listen, but not too long. Talk, but not 
too long. 

We have a name for that person who 
wants to give pleasure; who gladly 
shares—candy or a conversation; who 
realizes that other people can "teach 
him something; who shows good taste 


in all matters—and that name is 
thoroughbred. And a_ thoroughbred 
listens. 

BooKLETS 


In booklets which the children have 
made for recording finenesses of con- 
duct, let them write, upon a page en- 
titled “Listen,” the italicized sen- 
tences from the above paragraphs. 


BLACKBOARD Motto 


Nature has given to men one tongue, but 
two ears, that we may hear from others 
twice as much as we speak. 

Epictetus. 


Memory Gems 


It takes a great man to make a good 
listener. 


Sir Arthur Helps. 


How do you listen to the conversation of 
your friends? With half-parted lips ready 
to break in with your own opinions? With 
the wandering eye of one evidently unin- 
terested? 

Babcock. 


He ceased; but left so pleasing on their ear 
His voice, that listening still they seemed 
to hear. 

Homer. 
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al use in the schools. 


school reading and study. 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected. 
nee hical sketch, notes and out- 
ne selections include The Pied 
Herve Riel, How They Brougit 
ews from Ly to Aix, Inci- 
dent of the French . The Lost ine 
er, Phe aig an wot ers. Paper 16c, 
Flexible 20c. 


Piper, 


Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Dickens. 
Introduction and notes, Paper 18c, 
Flezible Cloth 24c, 


Cues of Miles Standish, The. No. 
ngfellow. 

narebaeee and notes, Paper 18c, 
Flexible Cloth 240, 


Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. 
. bi hi L pam. P 
per 480, Flexible’ Cloth 24. 


Democracy and the War. a 67. 
Seventeen of the notable addresses of 
President Wilson are included, BO 
th yd “The 
oO ica’s Entrance. into the 
and Franklin K. Lane's “Why 
We Are Fighting | ae Introduc- 
tion and notes, 24c, Flexible 
Cloth 30c. 


Enoch Arden. No. 7. Tenn 
Biographical sketch, eetaetion, 


notes, questions, Paper 160, Flexible 
Cloth 200. : 


Ev e. No. 1. Longfellow. 
iographical introduction, oral and 
tten exercises, notes, etc, Paper 18c, 
Flexible Cloth C. 


ee Legends. No. 23. Inez N. 


Old alee retold io or Ens people. 
Paper 16c, Flexible Cloth 200. 


Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Haw- 
thorne. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, 


notes, story anal westions, P. 
180, Flexible Cloth 20. — 


Hiawatha. No. 27. Senet 
Introduction, notes and vocabulary. 
Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 360, 


Idylls of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. 
(The Coming of Arthur, Gareth and 
Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, The Pass- 
ing of Arthur. “he Edited by Cyrus Legs 
Hooper, omas ©, RB. 
pervising Editor. 
troduction, 
comments and pronouncin et —, 
Paper 24c, Flexible Clo’ th "BOc. 


Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. 
Contains map, biographical sketch, the 
Teign and character of mes V from 
ales of a Grandfather” pronouncing 
Barbara A. Mac vs. comprehensive notes by 
Barbara Paper 30c, Fiex- 


sndiaiaeaae Debates, The. No. 63. 

This volume > re practically ee 

the principal resses from fa- 

mous debates, 

tion and notes, b 

President ennsylvania State College. 
Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c, 


As You Like It. No. 47. 
Introduction, pote and qusstions by 
Thomas C. Blaisd 


Hamlet. No. 49. 
sntrotestion, me notes pa pom =p ae 
Fpomes 


Marsh, PR. lated ay me roit, 
Mich,’ Paper 246, atl Beh Cloth 300. 





The Excelsior Literature Series of 


Annotated 
Classics and 


P| Supplementary pe z 
Readers ; 


EXCELSIOR LITERATURE stay 


Si ICG Whages 
WW; 








For Use in Upper Grades and High Schools 


HIS series is made up principally of standard classics in gener- 
They are carefully edited by exper- 
ienced teachers of English and helpfully annotated, 
are ample for necessary aid in interpretation but not so copious 
as to discourage original inquiry. Biographical sketches, ques- 
tions, outlines for study, etc., are included, as indicated. The list 
also includes a number of other books specially prepared for 
Well printed on good paper—bound 
in either heavy paper or flexible cloth covers—moderate in price. 
When ordering give the name and number of each book desired, 
mention Excelsior Literature Series, and state binding desired. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF TITLES 


The notes 


Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Mat- 
thias R. Heilig. 
‘ A = ae trontment Ne ne 
rom the ig viewpoin aper 
Flexible Cloth 200, a, 


Man ~~ a Country, The. No. 65, 
ale 
Biographical sketch, historical jntro- 
duction and explanatory notes by Horace 
G, Brown, State Normal School, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Paper 1c, Flex. Cloth 20. 


Message to Garcia, A, and Other In- 
spirational Stories. No. 61, 
Introduction and notes by Edward A. 
Parker. Paper 16c, Flex. Cloth 200 
Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. 
(L’Allegro, Ii Penseroso, Comus, Ly- 
cidas. ) ited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper, 
Thomas C, Blaistell” Supervising Editor, 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, 
questions for study, comments and vo- 
cabulary. Paper 180, Flex. Cloth 240 


Poe’s Tales. No. 59. Selected. 
Introduction and notes by Edward A, 
Parker, Contents: Ligeia, The Gold 
Bug, The ae of the Red Death, The 
Purloined leonora, The Fall of 
tne House a Usher The Assignation, 
and A Descent into the Maelstrom. Pa- 
per 24c¢, Flexible Cloth 300, 


Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. 
Biographical sketch, notes, questions 
for study on each Rootes, critical com- 
ments and Sor ~¥ The most com- 
ptte edition publis for class study. 
dited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Nor- 
mal College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas 
Blaisdell, Supervisin 
30c, Flexible Cloth 360, 


Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. 
Introduction and notes by Edward A. 
Pesper. Contains most of the_ essays 
in school work, Cra Rip Van 
ee 


used 
Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low. Paper 30c, A eiible Cloth deo, 
Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, outlines. Also contains The For- 
saken Merman, Rugby Chapel, Self- 


ndence and others. Paper 460, Flex 
ble Cloth 20c. 


Some Water Birds. No. 25. Inez N. 
McFee. 
Description and stories, Paper 15¢, 
Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Treasure island. =. 69. Stevenson. 

Pr jally for school use. 
“{ntroduction, a 
notes, uestions for study, sug 
composition subjects. Tiluxtrated. Pa- 
per 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Vision ,¢ 3 Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. 


Biogra nies) sketch, notes, questions. 
Paper 168c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Wate Poems. No. 13. Se 


ti 
Biographies} sketch and notes. Pe 
per 16c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


epar: 
Biographical 


SHAKESPEARE 


Julius Cesar. No. 41. 
Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C. Blaisdell. Paper 240, Flex 
ible Cloth 30c. 


Macheth. No. 43. 

Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C, Blaisdell. Paper 24c, Filet 
ible Cloth 30c. 

No. 45. 


Merchant of Venice, The. 
Introduction, notes and questions by 
thomas ©. Blaisdell. Paper 240, 


T 
ible Cloth 


F. A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 
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jLearn This New Way 





























r School after school has come to Thousands of teachers have at- 
r know the power of visual educa- tested to the real value of motion 
8 tion. Millions of children theworld _ pictures as a regular part of the 
Is over now enjoy this new way of curriculum — courses heretofore 
“4 learning. _Greater enthusiasm— dull and uninviting became keenly 
renewed interest—more regular alive and instructive when illus- 
d attendance has always resulted. trated with motion pictures. 
e, Travelogues—industrial films— 
d, historical features—a limitless sup- Send for Free Book 
d. ply of education films (many of ; ' 
them Free) are at your disposal if Write today for our new litera- 
you have a DeVry standard film ture on visual education. Learn 
" projector. how easily your school can own a 
" DeVry and how quickly it can be 
Be, made to pay for itself. 
65, 
ace THE DEVRY CORPORATION 
Oe. 1111 Center Street Dept. 1-T 
In- Chicago, Illinois 
A. 
0c. 
. DeVry 
tor, Motion Picture 
ts PROJECTORS 
A. 
ll of 
“ The Happy Hour Readers 
™" Four Delightful Books for Teaching Reading 
om- - . 
om in the First and Second Grades 
+ 
coat 
z. 
d A. 
says 
Van 
Hol- 
0. 
old. 
tion, 
For- 
[-De- 
F'lex- 
, N. 
15¢, 
son, 
use. Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG 
sted Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
Pa- 
"on Happy Hour Readers are po many to teach 
5 primary reading by making the subject so attrac- 
: Book FIRST YEAR tive, so interesting, and so age — to the 
tions. = ~ everyday life of the child that its study will seem to 
|For First Half him an enjoyable pastime rather than an irksome task. 
Se- Book ll—For Second Half Instruction is based - “¥ yo a pe R.. 
this method the child is led from individual senten- 
& ars YEAR ces through groupings of sentences = ——— 
— H reading. Vocabulary and action are adapted from 
Il For First Half well-known rhymes and stories relating to child life 
Book IV—For Second Half | and activities. The common idioms of a child’s con- 
versation, the easiest initial blends, and common 
ns by w words that the young pupil should know are devel- 
, PREPAID PRICES oped with frequent repetition. 

Lach P Separate volumes are provided for each half year’s 
as by Book in Strong Paper Covers | work so that the little reader —_ start —_ new 
Flex- term with a new book and a fresh viewpoint. 

Ig Cents Per Copy The books (5x 7% inches in size) are attractive in 

5. tach Book in Flexible Cloth Covers appearance, printed on paper free from glare, and the 

mg 24 type used is exceptionally clear. Nearly every page 

Cents Per Copy and lesson is illustrated in color. - a 

20 P ‘ If used as basal texts these books will furnish the 

y Moe Rat Dicosunt from necessary fundamentals for the terms covered. As 

’ N. ' 5 or More Copies. supplementary readers they offer material well grad- 
ed and adaptable to any system. 








'. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 








Decorative Designs from 
State Flowers 
(Continued from page 39) 


violet that has been developed to its 
larger size through breeding and cul- 
tivation. 

Violets are found over a wide range 
in North America and may be seen 
growing in profusion all the way from 





the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean and! 
from Nova Scotia to the Gulf of 
Mexico. A common characteristic of | 
most violets is the long lower petal 
with its spur and nectar jar protected 
by little tufts of hair at the throat of 
the flower. 

Violets grow close to the ground and 
do not have the advantage of the gor- 
geous coloring found in many flowers. 
So they help propagate themselves by 
forcing seeds from their tiny pods, 
shooting them eight or ten feet away 
to fall to the ground and take root. 

Violets have been a flower favorite 
far back in history. The ancient 
Greeks considered it a great honor to 
win a crown of violets; and the great 
Napoleon, it is said, was very fond of 
the violet. 

Design motifs: While the violet 
does not have the design possibilities 
found in flowers like the maypop or 
columbine, yet on close examination of 
its petal arrangement and markings 
we find that quite a number of useful 
motifs can be developed. 

Motifs like Numbers 1 and 5 are 
developed almost entirely from a front 
view of the blossom itself. Motifs 2 
and 4 are combinations of blossom, 
leaves, and stems set against dark back- 
grounds. Motif 3 was developed from 
the leaf itself repeated four times 
around an axis. The influence of the 
violet blossom can be seen in such 
motifs as Numbers 6, 8, and 9. 

It should be remembered that a 
motif which may seem light and incom- 
plete when seen in black and white 
will look very attractive when pro- 
duced in values or colors. This is es- 
— true of such motifs as Num- 

rs 1 and 9. 

Another good point to remember is 
that all design motifs, regardless of 
their source, should be based on the 
fundamental rules of design. Such 
qualities as unity, rhythm, and balance 
are vital to a design’s success, 

If your design seems to hold together 
well the chances are that it possesses 
the good quality of unity. This unity 
may be obtained by means of some gen- 
eral connecting or enveloping line such 
as is found in Motif 5. It may be 
helped out by a dark background area 
as in Motif 4 or it may be a combina- 
tion of both line and background as in 
Motif 2. 

In Motif 1 we have like-sided or 
bisymmetric balance. In Motifs 2, 4, 
and 6 we have optical balance. This 
latter type of balance is naturally the 
more difficult and depends on a pleas- 
ing distribution of the various spots 
or areas used. For instance in Motif 
2 we find the large white area of the 
leaf diagonally balanced by the two 
lighter blossom areas. In Motif 4 the 
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Decorate these 
Giftwares ¥ 


as we will 
teach 









Mest No Special 
"ea |) Ability Needed 
: 

p Here is an opportunity 
for every woman to 
quickly gain a joyous hobby 
and an independent income. No 
special ability is required to 
decorate these and thousands of 
other lovely objects of art. 
Fireside Industries, by an 
amazingly simple new plan, 
teaches you the “three step” 
method of decoration. 


Success Assured 


Can you imagine anything so 
fascinating as the decoration of 
giftwares—applying colors and 
designs to beautiful and artistic 
objects for your home—or for 
sale. Many society women have 
taken this up as a hobby, others 
have found it a sure source of 
big profits, for everyone who sees your own 
creations wants you to “do one” for them. 
Hundreds of Members are making inde- 
pendent incomes. This new method is so 
simple that we assure your success in dec- 
orating furniture, book ends, shelves, cor- 
ner brackets, toys, batik, lovely plaques, 
parchment shades, picture frames, greeting 
cards, tallies, textiles of all kinds, as wel! 
as etching of brass and copper. 


Costs Nothing 


It will not cost one penny for you to get 
all the information on these fascinating 
subjects. A remarkable 32-page book, illus- 
trated in beautiful colors, tells all about 
the simple instruction in every phase of 
applied arts as practiced by members of 
the Fireside Guild. See for yourself the 
ease with which you learn this work, the 
lovely articles you can decorate, the tre- 
mendous profits to be made for a few spare 
hours at home. Read the stories of success 
of other women, see how you too can have 
a delightful little home studio. All this in- 
formation is sent without charge. 


fe R E. This Wonderful 


New Book 


Send the coupon now for this charming story 





blossom has been given such an im- 


portant size and location that it re-| 


quires practically all three (two leaves 
and a stem) of the remaining areas to 
pull the balance back toward the lower 
right-hand corner. 

Radiation is a common element used 
by designers. We find radiation very 
evident in such motifs as Numbers /, 
8, and 7. Motif 6 is interesting inas- 
much as it contains optical balance 
and also exemplifies radiation of the 
blossoms from the stem line. 

By keeping in mind these design 
principles and holding the object for 
the proposed motif at arm’s length to 
study it, the average designer will find 
designing fascinating and gratifying 
work. 

Crafts work: Any of the crafts ob- 
jects suggested in previous numbers of 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS may be used in applying the 
designs shown this month. 

A telephone-book cover is useful to 
nearly everyone and it may be made 


of the Fireside Guild. Find in this book the open 
door to every woman's dream—the creation of 
lovely things and an 
independent income. 
It is Free. There is no 
obligation ta buy 
anything or to join 
the Guild. So send 
now this coupon, En- 
close 2c stamp to 
help pay postage. It 
may bring you hap- 
piness beyond all 
your dreams, li 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 10-A, Adrian, Mich. 





c 
{ FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, 
Dept. 10-A, Adrian, Mich. 
Please send me your 82-page book contain- | 
ing full information on the Fireside Guild | 
and on the eight subjects of Applied Art. I 
am not obligated in any way. 


Address... 


{ 
I 
| 
| Name 
| 
! 
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City ticnmmumenmteninnmil State 





from a wide variety of materials: 
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fa Nate Bookcase 
a of a oe book! 





On Approval—Direct to User 


fe TIONAL Ske 


Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Made forand universally used in the finest homes and 
throughout thecountry. Madeinsectionsof dif- 
ferent sizes, combining utility, y and attrac- 
tiveannenrence, a with 
non-binding, d appearing, felt-cushioned 
glass doors, Seeatifulte - n plain golden oak, 
$15.7 5. In quartered oak or in imitation mahogany 
or walnut (willow), $18.25. In genuine mahogany 
or walnut, $23 560. Other styles at correspondingly 
prices. Shipped direct m fact ata 
big saving TO YOU, Write for new catalog No. 24. 
The C. J, Lundstrom Mfs. Co.. Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
Branch Office and Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo, 
New York Show Room, 180 W, 42d Street, 
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Why Eat 
a Cold 
LUNCH? 









Sterno Two-Burner 
£aek Stove, SOc 
“‘Barnswallow’s’’ Cook Book FREE 


Hot lunch at school—how good it tastes after a try- 
ing morning session} You can have one five minutes 
after the noon bell rings with this Sterno Stove, 
Hot soup, toast, coffee, eggs, chops—please your 
palate, Fine for home, too. Breakfast in a jiffy, 
flatirons, curling irons. At your dealer's, or send 
We direct to Sterno Corp., Dept. 615, 9 E, 87th St., 
New York. 


Single-Burner Stove Complete 25c¢ 


STERN CANNED 


HEAT 
THE CLEAN, CONVENIENT FUEL 


Manufactured under U. 8, Gov't, permit for 
use only as a Suel, 




















PARKER HOUSE : 


CHARLES DICKENS 
made the Parker House his home— 
2 OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
lauded it in poetry—-PRESIDENTS 
2 and CELEBRITIES the world over 
have enjoyed the hospitality of 
Boston’s most famous hotel. 

Now occupying a splendid new building. 
RATES $3.50 and up 
J. R. WHIPPLE CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASS, 
(Also operating) 


} HOTEL TOURAINE ; 
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cardboard covered with colored con- 
struction paper, linen, or cretonne. 
In classes where leather work is being 
taken up, a handsome cover may be 
made of tooled leather. As is shown, 
two end pockets are made on the inside 
of the cover and the cover of the tele- 
phone book is slipped into these. 

This same idea may be used in mak- 
ing covers for current magazines. 
Covers like these are very handy and 
will find plenty of use around the aver- 
age home. If construction paper is 
used, the motif looks best when painted 
in tempera colors. Colored crayons 
can be used on plain fabrics such as 
linens, or, in the upper grades, oil 
paints may be used. 

Most people buy stamps in quantity 


and keep them in envelopes or loose | 


| 


around the desk. This often results 
in the stamps being torn or stuck to- 
gether. To keep them in convenient 
form and in good condition a little 
booklet with leaves made of wax paper 
will be found useful. The cover for 
this booklet may also be made from 
thin cardboard, construction paper, or 
any heavy paper. 

A third sketch is given showing how 
Motif 6 may be used as a blackboard 
decoration. This will liven up the 
room during the month of January and 
is quite easy to draw. The same bor- 
der may be applied to portfolio or 
booklet covers with water colors or 
crayons. 





History and Geography in 
Intermediate Grades 
(Continued from page 26) 


C for the central plateau; E for the 
eastern coast; SE for southeastern; 
and SW for southwestern. 

1. Hot, arid, barren land. 

2. Much moisture when the crops 
need it. 

3. Textile-manufacturing center. 

4. Iron smelters and steel mills. 

5. Center of Spanish railroad 
system. 

6. Wheat, 

7. Corn. 

8. Hogs and cattle. 

9. Sheep and goats. 

10. Irrigation projects. 

Test No. 3: Outstanding characteris- 
tics of Spain or the Spanish people— 

Put a cross in front of the items 
which make one think particularly of 
Spain. 

1. Many transcontinental 
lines. 

. Mountainous country. 

. A large foreign trade. 

. Transportation difficult. 
. A small foreign trade. 
. Navigable rivers. 

. Much high, dry, barren land. 

The rich too proud to labor. 
Test No. 4: Locating facts on an out- 
line ma 

Each statement tells you to do some- 
thing with your pencil. Write the 
answers on your outline map. 

1. Put G at the source of the river 
on which Seville is situated. 

2. Make a dot in each of the two 
passes through which trains go from 
Spain to France. 

3. In the interior of Spain write the 
name of a most useful animal which 
-~ the people with meat and 

n 


rink. 
Test No. 5: Passing judgment on the 
truth or falsity of statements— 

Write the numbers one to fifty on 
your paper, leaving space enough be- 
tween columns for “yes” or “no.” 


railroad 


CIA Om cote 


Read each statement carefully. Op- 
posite the number on your paper which 
corresponds to the number of the 


statement, write “yes” if the statement 
is true and “no” if it is false. 

1. Spain mines more coal than she 
needs. 

2. Spain has made great progress 
since the World War. She has more 
factories, better farm machinery, and 
is planning more railroads. 

3. Spain ranks high in the pro- 
duction of copper. 

Test No. 6: Remembering facts con- 
cerning citice— 

In each statement below underline 
the word (or words) which makes the 
sentence true, 
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HELPS for TEACHER§ 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS or THE PATHFINDER 
and payment need not be made until February 15th. 


Seeley’s Question Bog 


400 Games £28 ScHOPE, HOME 
AND PLAYGROUND 

Gives full instructions 

for playing more than 
four hundred games with 
ample provision for every 
age, purpose and occa- 
sion. There are indoor 
and outdoor games ; 


and Playground games in which children 
Acker of varying ages may 
participate; games for 

social gatherings; for 


special purposes in class- 
room work; in fact every 
kind of game that 
teachers may need. 
Numerous diagrams and 
illustrations, 320 pages, 
full cloth covers. Price 
With 
1 year, $3.20. 














$1.50, postpaid. 
Normal! Instructor-Primary Plans, 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


Present-Day Standards 7.70% yc 


se In this new book, the 


author explains what 
constitutes good teaching 
to-day and presents defi- 


. nite standards by which 
PRESENT DAY | teachers can evaluate ev- 
STANDARDS ery feature of their work. 
FOR TEACHING The Saataste Given are 
amply illustra y con- 

Fuzpatrich crete examples -to make 


them of the _ greatest 
® value for  self-improve- 
ment. The lesson plans, 


projects and problems in- 
cluded have been thor- 
oroughly 
pages, full cloth covers. 
Price, $1.25 per copy 
postpaid. With Normai 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.00. 


Poems Teachers Ask For 


— 


tested, 208 














BOOKSI 
AND Il 
These two books con- 
tain 480 of the poems 

most frequently asked for 


by teachers. In reality, 
Pp @) EM S Sania, ow are a 
compilation by teachers 
TEACHERS of the poems which they 
ASK FOR have found most desir- 
~~ — =~ an their 

school wor 14 pages 
(xi in each book. Full cloth 


covers. Price of each 
volume, $1.00, postpaid. 
Either volume with Nor- 
mal Instructor - Primary 
Plans, 1 year, 
Either with The 
finder, 1 year, $1.50. 














Instructor Poster Patterns ?0OKS 


Each of these books contains patterns for mak- 
ing 30 posters of varying sizes up to 54 inches 
long. 20 of the patterns in each book are of 
Mother Goose characters; others deal with chil- 
dren, their pets, and their play. No patterns 
alike in the two books. Heavy paper covers. 

Price, each Book, 80 cts., postp’d. Either Book 
with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$2.65, Either with The ae 1 year, $1.65. 





Health Poster Patterns 





The patterns in this book 
form 10 posters, size 36 x 
15 inches, each illustrating 
a health rule, Some of the 
subjects are: Sleep With 
Windows Open, Clean the 
Teeth Every Day, Bathe 
More Than Once a Week, 
soni Drink Milk Every Day, etc. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65. 


HEALTH 














Contains patterns for 
making 10 posters, size 
386 x 15 inches, in which 
Mother Goose characters 
illustrate health rules ex- 
pressed in Mother Goose 
rhymes. Some of the sub- 
jects are: Little Boy Blue 
who drinks milk each 
ay), Nimble Jack (who 
plays out of doors each 




















day), etc. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 80 cents, 
ostpaid. With Normal 





nstructor-Primary Plans, 
1 year, $2.65. With The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65. 


.| With Normal Instructor- 


Mother Goose Health Posters. 


Covers Reading, Eng- 
lish and American Liter- 
ature, Orthography, 
Grammar, Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Physiology and 
Hygiene, Geography, U. 
S. History, Civil Govern- 
ment, Drawing, Writing, 


Nature Study, Current 
Events, Manners and 
Morals, School Manage- 


ment,. Methods of Teach- 
ing. Gives questions and 
answers on every phase 
of each subject and help- 
ful suggestions for its 
teaching and study. 446 
pages, full cloth covers. 
$1.50, 


Price postpaid. 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 1 1 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20, 


How I Did It 


$3.20. 


This book contains 746 


y Be Ordered at Special Reduced Prices in ‘Combination ben] 


See page 2. 
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teaching devices briefly 
explained by teachers 
who have used them suc- 
cessfully. They cover “Your a 
School Management; z ti 
Arithmetic; Language; |g Krau Is 
Geography ; Spelling ; N in diete' 
History; Writing; Read- ‘ 
ing; Hygiene; Decora- | pils—an 
tion and Art; Nature |, know w 
Study and Agriculture; |< , r 
Domestic Science ‘lian. t) ~ a 
ual aining ; usic ; ity- 
Games; Seat Work; | Qs ty 
Schoolroom Holidays ; we are 
Miscellaneous. 320 pages, parents 
full cloth covers. Price ‘ 
$1.00, postpaid. With this wor 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 24% derful f 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. country 
Pedagogical Pep 305370" — 
m 
The Prize - Winning h 
Plans in this book were much m 
selected from over two perly fe 
Saene submitted by 
teachers in a_ nation- That ste 
wide prize contest. They 
cover practically every | Pepacooica. a many t 
phase of a teacher's work A Book country 
and deal with the teach- PRize-Winns PLUG Te. ’ 
ing of the school sub- ron SUCCESSFUL in spre 
jects, the children, the health 
community, and the . 
schoolroom itself. 384 
pages, full cloth covers. The En 
Price $1.50, postpaid. page—i: 


Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$3.20. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $2.20. 


School Window Decorations 





Contains 16 sets of pat- 
terns for window decora- 


tions 
for making. 
used 
tions for other purposes. 


Some of the patterns are: 


with full directions 
May also be 
in making decora- 


Grapes and Leaves, Bas- 


ket and Fruit, 
Daffodils, Santa Claus, 


Bowl and 


Hatchet and Cherries, etc. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 


80 cents, postpaid. 


With 


Normal Instructor-Primary 


Plans, 1 year, $2.65. 


With 
The Pathfinder. 1 year, $1.65. 


Story-Book Poster Pattern 


Contains patterns which 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 


a well-known story. 
of the subjects are: 
derella, 


Some 
Cin- 
Rumpelstiltzkin, 


The Frog Prince, The Ugly 


Duckling, 
etc. 
Price 80 cents, 
With Normal 


$2.65, 
finder, 1 year, $1.65. 


Puss-In-Boots, 
Heavy paper covers. 
postpaid. 
Instructor- 
year, 
Path- 


, 
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Decoration 
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Instructor Jointed Toys "io 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns with 


directions for 


jointed toys. 
Boo 


making 


k I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 


Animals, Birds, etc., 
eight for Little Citizens 
Jointed Toys. 


and 


Book II contains nine 


patterns for See Saw 


Jointed Toys, 


and one for a Santa Claus 


Jointed Toy. 


Each book bound in heavy pare 
Price, each Book, 60 cts., postp’d. E 
with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 





$2.50. Either with The Pathfinder, ! year, * 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N: ¥: 


twenty for 
Mother Goose Jointed Toys 


Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 
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== For Good Health 


his Embom 
For Good Quality 


“Your adoption of the Emblem of good 
Kraut is a boon to all teachers interested 
in dietetics and the welfare of their pu- 
pils—and that means all of us. We 
know when you announce that the Em- 
blem always means Sauerkraut of First 
Quality—that it means just that; and 
we are telling our charges and their 
parents to watch for it when they buy 
this wonderful food. And it is a won- 


1 
$2.20, 








year, 2% derful food. I wish every parent in the 
country could read your little booklet, 

2000 ‘Sauerkraut as a Health Food.’ It would 

sad make our task easier as we can do so 

ee much more with children who are pro- 
perly fed and nourished.” 

That statement expresses the opinion of 
aca PE many teachers in the schools of the 
— & country, who have aided so materially 
smutus in spreading the knowledge of the 


health qualities of Sauerkraut. 


The Emblem—which appears on this 
page—is licensed for use only by mem- 
bers of the National Kraut Packers 
Association on their cans and containers. 
It means as stated above, Sauerkraut of 
First Quality—proper color, uniform 
shredding and correct lactic content— 
gu Stuerkraut made in the most sanitary 
m plants and in exact compliance with 
im government standards. It is the Sauer- 
i Mtaut for pupils and grown-ups as well. 
Sauerkraut stands high in the list of 
vholesome and healthful foods. The 
fem literature praising its virtues is con- 
ie stantly increasing. “Sauerkraut,” said 
ence Penny recently “is valuable in 
the diet, because of its flavor, mineral 
salts and bulk. The latter aids in elim- 
inttion and thereby prevents constipa- 
tion. Because of its mineral salts, Sauer- 
kraut takes the place of green vegetables 
in sailor’s diet.” 
























Again we offer the teachers—whose 
vork we deeply appreciate—Free—as 
many copies of our booklet, Sauerkraut 
2 i Health Food, (with 40 ways of serv- 
ig it) as they can use judiciously. 


15 


| THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 


for this Interesting Booklet FREE 


Cents Worth of Sauerkraut 
Will Serve 4 to 6 Persons 


u 


NI-28 | 
The National Kraut Packers’ Association, 
» Clyde, Ohio | 


t send me postpaid................ copies of 
per free booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health 
with new tested recipes. I am a 
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1. Barcelona (has, has not) good 
wharves and harbors. 

2. The city noted for its shipment 
of iron ore to the British Isles is (Bar- 
celona, Seville, Madrid, Bilbao, Val- 
encia, Granada). 

3. The cities of (central, southern) 
Spain are best known for their grapes 
and olives. 

Test No. 7: Picture games— 

These games may provide a variety 
of checks. The following are three 
forms of tests using pictures: 

1. Each child is given a picture con- 
cerning some phase of Spanish life. 
Each in turn tells briefly about his pic- 
ture, representing himself to be a 
Spaniard. 

2. About one _ hundred pictures 
(without legends) are posted around 
the schoolroom. Each picture is num- 
bered. The children are directed to 
write the numbers one to one hundred 
in columns on a sheet of paper, leaving 
room between columns for “yes” or 
“no.” Each child moves from one pic- 
ture to another, asking himself the 
question, “Could this be a picture of 
Spain or Spanish life?” He then 
writes “yes” or “no” on the paper op- 
posite the figure which corresponds 
to the number of the picture. 

To be an effective test, there should 
be included pictures of several other 
countries which the children have 
studied in the fourth or fifth grade 
(for example, Arabia, Egypt, Congo 
region, Scandinavia, Arctic lands), 
various types of farm machinery, 
transportation, means of irrigation, 
homes, and dress. 

3. The children are directed to ob- 
serve in detail several of the pictures 
used for game No. 2. (The teacher 
designates the pictures to be ob- 
served.) Each child writes on his 
paper the answers to such questions 
as the following: 

a) In what country might this pic- 
ture have been taken? Give two rea- 
sons for your answer. 

b) Tell three things about this pic- 
ture which remind you of Spain. 
Test No. 8: Making graphs 
charts— 

An excellent device for checking a 
child’s ability to get meaning out of 
tables and charts in geography is to 
assign the making of interesting charts 
or graphs, for which the child collects 
the data and determines the relative 
values of the items to be shown on the 
chart. 


and 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE VIKINGS 


Among the numerous references 
used when studying the Vikings, the 
following were particularly interesting 
to the children: 

Hall, Jennie: Viking Tales. (Chi- 

cago: Rand McNally & Co., 1902.) 
Instructor Literature Series. (Dans- 
ville, N : F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Company.) _ Baker, Vir- 
ginia: A Little New England Vi- 
king (No..79); Hanson, Jean E.: 
Stories of the Norsemen (No. 97); 
Reiter, Harriet G.: Norse Leg- 
ends, I and II (Nos. 175 and 
176); Halsey, Rena I.: Little 
Stories of Discovery (No. 219). 

Luther, Agnes V.: Trading and Ex- 

ploring. (New York: American 


Book Co., 1912.) 

Snedden, Genevra: Leif and Thor- 
kel. (Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1924.) 

Taylor, Bayard: Jon of Iceland. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1912.) 

(For bibliography on Spain and Por- 
tugal, see “History and Geography in 
Intermediate Grades—IV,” in the De- 
cember issue of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
AND PRIMARY PLANS.) 


Some things elude intelligence tests 
—such as the inner spirit of the child, 
his hopes, his aspirations, his perse- 
verance under the stress of difficulties, 
his hunger, and pain, and sorrows.— 
Ohio Educational Monthly. 


A little more light for the common 
man this year, next year, a hundred 
years from now, and the battle for 


humanity, for democracy and for 
brotherhood is won.—William C. 
Bagley. 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold's announcement in 
the front of this issue. 








Compare biblical weights with modern weights, 
—Kentucky. 


The gerah weighed twelve grains 
Troy; the maneh two pounds and 
twelve ounces; the talent one hundred 
twenty pounds. 

What is the Massachusetts Plan for the se- 
curing of a minimum wage scale 7—Iowa. 

Briefly, the so-called Massachusetts 
Plan provides for a board which pub- 
licly recommends wage scales, depend- 
ing on the power of publicity to en- 
force the recommendations, 

When did May Day festivals originate ?— 
Minnesota. 

The May Day festival comes to us 
from far-distant times. Some authori- 
ties believe that it originated in India. 
The festival of to-day is the outgrowth 
of the ancient springtime ceremonies. 
Evidences of the old Roman paganism 
may be seen in some of its features. 

What portion of the Republic of Saxony is 
tillable land ?—Kansas. 

About fifty-five per cent of the total 
land area of this republic is used for 
growing crops, but this does not in- 
clude all the tillable land. A part of 
that which is kept for pasturage could 
be used for the production of crops 
other than grass. 

How does the President's flag differ from the 
regular United States flag 7—Pennsylvania. 

The President’s flag is distinctly 
different from the regular United 
States flag. It consists of the Presi- 
dent’s seal in bronze on a blue back- 
ground with a white star in each cor- 
ner. The seal is similar to that of the 
United States. 

What is the origin of the barbecue ?—Indiana. 

It is believed that the barbecue 
originated in Georgia, but when is not 
known. However, it dates from an 
early period in the history of that 
state. The barbecue is used not only 
for purely social purposes, but also to 
promote political interests, much like 
the clambake in some other states. 

How much has the production of steel in- 
creased in the principal steel-producing coun- 


tries during the past quarter of a century ?— 
Wisconsin. 


In the United States it has increased 
from approximately ten million tons 
annually to about forty-five million 
tons annually; in Great Britain from 
five to seven and one-half million tons; 
in France from one and one-half to 
seven million tons; in Germany from 
six and one-half to twelve million tons. 

What is a pantograph and where may one be 
obtained 7—Canada. 

A pantograph is a device for en- 
larging or reducing the size of draw- 
ings or maps. One arm of the panto- 
graph follows the outline of the origi- 
nal, while a pencil attached to the re- 
producing arm reproduces the outline 
in the same proportion but either 
larger or smaller, as may be desired. 
Pantographs may be purchased from 
school supply houses such as_ those 
advertising in NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR 
AND PRIMARY PLANS. 

Tell something about St. Isidore the Plough- 
man.—Rhode Island. 

St. Isidore is the patron saint of 
farmers and of the city of Madrid. The 
festival in the honor of this saint is 
held on May 15th of each year, the 
anniversary of his death. Isidore was 
a pious, hard-working, faithful laborer 
who worked on an estate near Madrid 
and who regularly attended St. An- 
drew’s Church in Madrid. During his 
lifetime strange stories were told of 
angels helping him in his work in the 
fields. After his death, May 15, 1170, 
he was buried in the churchyard of St. 
Andrew’s, and it was asserted that 
angels came in the night, took up his 
body and reburied it in the church it- 
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Relief for 
Foot Sufferers 


WOULDN'T you like to be free 
from those annoying aches and pains 
that are caused by weak feet ? Tired, 
aching feet can be relieved and weak 
feet can be strengthened in eighty- 
five cases out of every hundred. 
This fact was definitely established 
by taking a census of hundreds of 
women who had found the way 
back to foot health in Cantilever 
Shoes. For, when asked, 85% of 
the women who wore Cantilever 
Shoes to correct foot troubles, said 
they were relieved and helped by 
these scientifically correct shoes. 


A beautifully fitting shoe 

Nature has the chance she needs 
to restore foot health when you 
wear Cantilever Shoes. Every 
Cantilever last is a true counterpart 
of the natural foot. This makes the 
Cantilever a NATURAL fitting 
shoe in which every toe can lie 
straight. The arch and heel of the 
foot are snugly fitted. Feet revel in 
the comfort and ease of this beauti- 
fully fitting shoe. 


How weak arches are helped 


The arch of the Cantilever Shoe 
is flexible like the foot. It is curved 
up to fit the arch of the foot in order 
to give you restful and comfortable 
support. At the same time your 
foot is free. The flexible shoe har- 
monizes with the foot in walking 
instead of working against it. Foot 
muscles exercise and build the 
strength they need to hold the 
twenty-six bones of the foot in 
arched formation. Thus weak arches 
are strengthened, and feet that have 
been “shoe-bound” regain their 
youth and springiness. 


Where to buy Cantilever Shoes 
Cantilever Shoes are sold from 


coast to coast and in many cities you 
will find the address of the local 
Cantilever store listed in the phone 
book. If you cannot find a conven- 
ient store, write the Cantilever Cor- 


poration, 427 Willoughby Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(antilever 
Shoe 


MEN ... WOMEN ... CHILDREN 













In Town’ 


“My raienns are constantly ad- 
miring my clothes and wondering 
how I manage to dress so well on a 







Hleve that 1 do my own sewing, for 
my clothes never have a home-made 
look. It’s really fun making dresses 
now that the Woman's Institute has 
shown me all the secrets of design- 
ing, cutting, fitting and finishing.” 

No matter where you live, you 
too can learn how to make all your 
own clothes in the very latest 
styles, for a half of store prices. 
The Woman's Institute will teach 
you right at home in spare time 
ust 


















let which tells all about 
the Woman's Institute 
and explains how you 


prettier clothes and 








WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, Dept. 132-A, Scranton, Pa. 

Without cost or obligation, 
copy of “‘Making Beautiful Clothes’ and tell me how 
lean learn at home the subject I have marked below. 


Professional Dressmaking 


ame ; es 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 














A Perfect Looking Nose 


now ill-shaped noses quickly, painlessly, 
permanently and comfortably atbome. Itis 
the only noseshaping appliance of precise 
adjustment and e safe and guaranteed patent 
device that will actually give you « perfect 
looking nose. Write for free booklet which 
telle you how to obtain « perfect looking 
nose. M. Trilety, Pioneer Noseshaping 
Specialist, Dept. 2904, Binghamton, N. Y. 











HOW TO BANISH THEM 
A simple, safe home 
treatment—16 years’ 
successinmy practice, Moles 
owths) dry up and 


CALLOUSES 


Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burning on 
At drug and shoe stores everywhere 








For Free Sample write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 
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KEYSTONE NOVELTY CO. 


FREE HEALTH ¢ 


Valuable to every person who has trouble with 











(CALL-STONES) 
tion. Sent free upon 
Products Co., Dept. C33, 22 


nstipation or Auto-Intoxica- 
uest. Address Unger 
cy St., Chicago, Ill. 
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ourself 

SINESS 312272" 
witweder. potlt of | 

Drawer 36, EAST GRANGE, M. Je 


Like oranges? Then send for free package 
of Geiger s Orangeolo which makes a gallon 
Just the thing for home 
use and to serve at parties. entertainments, games, dances, 
church socials «te. Send this ad and two-cent stainp for post- 
age to N. l. Geiger, 6638 N. Maplewood Ave., Chicago Ill. 















SIGNS BANNERS. CARDS 









ttern » 
styles and sizes. Send stamp for free 
Chicago 
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2 De - BD. Oy ‘s CF, 
ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC. | 
FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $1.00 
CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. . 
} 448 EVENING STAR BLOG WASHINGTON 0.C. 
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self, whereupon all the bells rang out 
untouched by human hands. — Isidore 
was canonized during the seventeenth 
century. He is invoked to aid the 
farmer and on different occasions dur- 
ing a drought has been called upon to 
send rain. 

Explain the connection of dervishes with the 
Mohammedan religion.—New York 

The dervishes are a class of persons 
comparable in some respects to the 
monks of Christendom. They do not 
hold themselves subject to the discipline 
of the Mohammedan Chtrch, acknowl- 
edging no authority except that which 
they recognize as coming from Allah 
himself. There are several varieties of 
dervishes, some of them living in 
monastic societies, others going from 
place to place. They take vows of 
poverty and austerity. Among the 
orders are the howling dervishes, the 
wandering dervishes, and the whirling 
or dancing dervishes. 

How many national parks are there, what are 
the names of these parks, in what states are 


they located, and what are the chief things of 
interest in each 7—Connecticut, 


There are twenty-one national parks, 
nineteen located in the United States 
proper, one in Alaska, and one in 
Hawaii. Hot Springs, in Arkansas, is 
noted for its mineral springs, Yellow- 
stone, in northwestern Wyoming, has 
a great gorge, eysers, extinct vol- 
canoes, petrified forests, and wild ani- 
mals. equoia Park is noted for its 
great trees, Yosemite for a valley of 
wondrous beauty with numerous water- 
falls. General Grant Park’ has the 
General Grant tree, 35 feet in 
diameter, and Lassen Volcano Park 
the only active volcano in the United 
States proper. The last four are in 
California. In Mount Rainier Park, 
nay ye are numerous glaciers. 
Crater Lake Park, Oregon, has an ex- 
traordinarily blue lake in the crater of 
an extinct volcano. Wind Cave in 
South Dakota is famed for its galleries 
and chambers containing peculiar for- 
mations. Platt in Oklahoma contains 
sulphur and other springs. Sullys Hill 
in North Dakota is noted for its wild 
animals. Mesa Verde in Colorado is 
famous for its prehistoric cliff dwell- 
ings. Rocky Mountain in Colorado has 
a snowy mountain range with numer- 
ous high peaks, Glacier in Montana 
has glaciers, lakes and peaks. Grand 
Canyon Park in Arizona preserves the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado River. 
In Lafayette Park, Maine, are granite 
mountains. Zion Park in Utah con- 
tains the vari-colored Zion Canyon. 
Mt. McKinley Park in Alaska includes 
the highest mountain in North Amer- 
ica. Hawaii Park in the Hawaiian 
Islands has within its borders im- 
portant volcanoes. 





Save the Tablet Backs 
By K. E. L. 


Inasmuch as the teaching of gram- 
mar does not secure correct grammat- 
ical expression, I use daily drills in 
repetition and imitation. For this pur- 
pose, I have had printed on cardboard 
tablet backs, in large plain type which 
may easily be read across the class- 
room, such expressions as are frequently 
misused. In that list, of course, ap- 
pear: You were—; Were you—; There 
were—; Were there—; He doesn’t play; 
They don’t play; She isn’t at home; 
They aren’t at home; Would have—not 
Would of; such verb forms as may, 
can, lie, lay, and many others. 

Five or ten minutes’ practice daily on 
one of these forms is, to my mind, the 
best way to establish the habit of cor- 
rect usage. The children are asked to 
observe the conversation of others and 
to report on errors which they have 
heard. 

New cards are printed as teacher or 
pupils find a need for practice in addi- 
tional expressions. When not in use 
the cards hang in a conspicuous place 
in the front of the classroom where all 
the pupils may see them and uncon- 
—— fix in their minds correct gram- 
matical expression. During our drills, 
sentences rich in content are insisted 
upon, for what is more deadening to 
either teacher or pons than tedious 
repetition of weak, thoughtless sen- 
tences? 








AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Just for Fun 








QUESTION: What part of a Ford 
causes the most wrecks? ANSWER: 
The nut that holds the steering wheel. 


“Mother, who put that statue under 
the kitchen sink?” “Sh! Sh! That’s 
the plumber.” 


BrowN—Everything that I say goes! 
SmitH—Well, then, come outside and 
say “Ford.” 


EMPLOYER—What can you do, boy? 
Bor—Anything, sir. EMPLOYER—Can 
ou wheel a barrow full of smoke? 
oy—Sure, if you'll fill it. 


Frienp—Why is it that your son 
rides in a car, and you always go on a 
street car? FatHer—Well, he has a 
rich father and I haven’t. 


TEACHER—What excuse have you for 
being so late? JOHNNY (breathlessly) 
ran so fast, teacher, that I 
didn’t have time to think up one. 


TeacHerR—Surely, you know what 
the word “mirror” means, Tommy. 
After you’ve washed, what do you look 
at to see if your face is clean? 
TommMy—tThe towel, Miss Jones! 


Asker—Are you saving any money 
since you started your budget system? 
Wisesy—Sure. y the time we've 
balanced it up every evening it’s too 
late to go anywhere. 


TEACHER—And so we find that heat 
expands things and cold contracts 
them. Can anyone give me an exam- 
ple of this? StupENT—Yes, ma’am. 
The days are longer in summer. 


Parson—You love to go to Sunday 
School, don’t you, Robert? Bospy— 
Yes, sir. Parson—What do you ex- 
pect to learn to-day? Bospy—The 
date of the picnic. 


Biack—Say, that new mechanic is 
certainly absent-minded. WHITE — 
How come? Biack—He walked in 
here this morning, said “Good Morn- 
ing” to the time clock, and punched 
the boss. 

“I must begin buying my presents,” 
said Mrs. G. “You know, Cousin Ellie 
gave us that big blue vase last year— 
we ought to reciprocate.” “Recipro- 
cate?” answered Mr. G, “For that 
vase! You mean retaliate.” 


The speaker was enumerating in im- 
passioned tones the evils of the day. 
“What we want to do,” he cried, “is to 
get rid of socialism, radicalism, bol- 
shevism, communism, anarchism and 
sovietism.” “And, while we’re about 
it,” chimed in a weather-beaten old 
man, “can we throw in rheumatism?” 


“Oh, Mother,” excitedly called young 
Andrew, “hurry upstairs, quick!” 
“What in the world is the matter?” 
demanded Mother, breathlessly, as she 
reached the second floor, ‘“Walter’s 
playin’ cireus, and he’s goin’ to make 
the baby dive off the chiffonier.” 


The children of a young college pro- 
fessor had been sent upstairs and told 
to keep quiet while their parents were 
entertaining guests at dinner. During 
a lull in the conversation, the youngest 
boy appeured in the dining room door- 
way. “Mamma,” he said, “there’s 
nothing but clean towels in the bath- 
room. Shall I start one?” 


An old colored man was arraigned 
before a justice on a charge of assualt. 
During the proceedings the judge 
asked him if he wanted a lawyer ap- 
pointed to defend him. “No, no, 
Judge,” he replied, “I don’t wan’ no 
lawyer, but I sutinly would like a cou- 
ple of good witnesses, if you got ’em.” 


George stepped up to the tee and 
swung one of those carelessly careful 
drives. The ball sailed straight down 
the fairway, leaped gaily across the 
green and dived into the hole like a 
rabbit. “What have you suddenly gone 
crazy about?” inquired his wife, who 
was trying to learn something about 
the game. “Why, I just made a hole 
in one!” yelled George, as he essayed 
a dowble handspring with a wild gieam 
of delight in his eyes. “Did you?” 
said Mrs. George. “Please do it again, 
dear. I didn’t see you.” 
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Help Wanted 


We want to hear from teachers who did not 
secure satisfactory positions last fall, 

“We can use the services of those who ar 
looking for dignified, pleasant work, paying 
a splendid income and at the same time 
rendering a genuine service to mankind, 
Your training and experience will serve 
you to good advantage under our guidance, 
Write us giving experience, education, age, 
ete. Your letter will be treated confidenti. 
ally if addressed to 


RAY S. ERLANDSON, Educ. Dir,, 
Gunther Bldg., Chicago 



























AKE MONEY-SPARE Ti 


Would you like to turn your hours outside of 
school into real profit? We will show you ade. 
lightful way to do it. This institution is charters 
by the State of I!linois to teach oil painting op 
photographs—a form of art that demands astound. 
ing prices. One artist made $23,000 last year, 


You do not need special talent to achieve wealth 
and distinction in this work. Any intelligent per. 
son can learn by our methods. You will soon be 


of 


making a good income during your spare hours, Chi 


Write today for free illustrated booklet, whig 
explains everything. Don’t delay, for Your Succes 
1 ind A : 




















in Art, which means fi is 
































































































































































































































































































awaiting you. Address Dep't F-4. ‘i Fla; 
National Art School, Inc., 1008 N. Dearborn, Chicags, Pict 
Pen 
, $ Hec 
We want to pay You Vie 
to introduce our new method 
of visual instruction in Cyr- 
rent History (news pictures) 
to school principals, You W ’ 
must have the ambition to eekly 
sell and sufficient education 7 
and address to deal with 
educated men. Course prepared by Dr, 
Daniel C. Knowlton of Yale University, 
We furnish FREE selling outfit. No in 
vestment. Large commission. A dignified 
and profitable business if you qualify, Pia 
Write for details and tell us about yourself, - 
ILLUSTRATED CURRENT NEWS Pri 
Educationai Section A Bea 
New Haven - Connecticut Mai 
=F Firs 
Ene 
TEN MAGAZINES / (0 
im The t, most interesting, entert 
and instructive Magazine in America! 
only 10 cts. Special introducay 
lar fi : 
Emily. Send name, address and 10 ¢ 
immediately. Grab this limited offer 
Pla: 
STEELPLATE Imitation WEDDING b.. 
mitation MB Doc 
INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with i Aut 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00; 8 “ 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver's script or Oil 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: Eye 
100 for $1.25 ; 50 for $1.00, Send for free samples T 
wupogeer copy pvertnality wawinr cccercemmm The 
_F.AcOWEN PUBLISHING CO.,Dansvile,AYJ9) Lid) 
San 
Pay 
omen o i} ” this He: 
line of! X— Goods Sis, Dri. 
‘ash oa eal, The 
Basfoiiciwetease|gy DO 
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EARN $50 
eather © 


DeTro samples and 
F LETTE 
ogy OIT SCHOOL OF LE ed 


iL 
"at, : 
Est. 
ANT WORK «cn. 


. vassing. We 
jy < sothit sand emplorment 
Write today. uolos,. c 

Dept. C-2, 3 Sheridan Road, Chicas. 


Why Not Sell Us Your Spare Tis 


| 
‘ 
2.00 an bour, $19.70 Dail Full Time. Introduce 4a 
d Hosier 57 —~ tH colors for Men, Women, ¢ — 
including latest ‘ Shik to the Top’’ 8’ Hose and Men 
No capital or experience 
hose for your own use FREE lew Plan 


Milton Mathews, Park 2811, Cincinnati, ¥ 


Kill The Hair_ Roo! 


thed ig the 
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<i Do You Need Any we 

=f of These Things Quickly and Easily for Your School 

i for Your School? Delicious Scotmints are being sold success- 

= | Clip Order Blank Below fully by Public, Private and Parochial 

= : “ Schools, Churches and Clubs everywhere 

—I Fenll Sharpeners Come along! It’s Easy, Quick and Sure— it requires 
Vietrolas. no Capital and it’s lots of Fun and Good Experience 


HERE are six flavors—Pepper- 

mint, Wintergreen, Yeast, Clove, 
Licorice and Cinnamon which sell 
for 5¢ per package. Everybody 
has a nickel! Everybody likes one 
of the six pleasing flavors. 


Scotmints are made of the purest 
materials and are very healthful 
for children. 


No Capital Required 


We extend 30 days credit to any 
School, Class, Society, Church or 


Read the Experiences of Others 


2109 & TE 
by Dr. 
versity, 
No in 
ignified : . 
avai Pianos, Radios 

ws _ Printing Presses 

Beautified School Grounds 
out Magazines 

First Aid Kits 


Encyclopaedias, Books 


“I am enclosing check covering the 2000 packages. I find your mints are 
as popular as ever and this consignment of 2000 packages was disposed 
of in ten days. The teachers and pupils of Broadway School are real 
boosters for your mints.” H. H. Conger, City Recorder, Van Buren, Ark. 





“Enclosed find draft for $9 in payment of bill for mints. 
just duplicate this order.” 
Mrs. E, E. Gere, Wife of the County Supt. of Schools, Tuscola, Ill. 


Enclosed find a 


IT want you to 


“Thank you for the very prompt delivery of the candy. 
check for $36.26. We are also enclosing another order.” 
St. Mary School, Flint, Mich. 


—__—__— 


a \\ 


ntroduc.ory 
1 of impor 
best, most 


“IT have 24 pupils in my room and some of them were too young to sell, 
nevertheless the mints were all sold in two days. We are furnishing a 
doll house with the commission.” 

Mrs. E. L. Borgen, Prin., Grey Public School, Galvin, N. D. 
(ea te a 
aesesse * “Enclosed please find order which pays for our last shipment of 1000 pkgs. 
Please send another 1000.” 








Miss J. A. Frail, Prin., Theodore Roosevelt School, Johnson City, N. Y. 









on other similar organization, ship mpoangrende 
elerem “I don’t think we ever had anything to sell in our W. C. T. U. that met 
ington, D, parcel post or express (charges pre- with such universal favor as Scotmints and we are ready for another 
, ; ‘ j i shipment of 320 packages at your earliest opportunity.” 
Playground Equipment paid to your door) and give any as Mrs. Nellie M. Gibbs, R. D. No. 1, Vickery, O. 
NN Footballs, Basket Balls sortment of Boxes or Flavors you 
: Door Mats, Shoe Scrapers . “We have sold over 5000 rolls of Scotmints Candy and find them a won- 
+ 100 with A z ag . require, derful seller and money maker for any Church, Society or Club desirous 
+ $5.00; 28 utomatic Pencils, Pens of improving their Church or Club rooms.” 
script or Oil Stoves and Heaters Personal Selling Mrs. Wesley L. Miller, Wilkes Barre, Pa, 
ae Eye Testing Apparatus m “My people have been selling Scotmints for two years. They keep them 
— Thermos Lunch Kits If you wish to sell for your own per- on hand for every sale occasion.’” Rev. Edward Lawson, Centerville, O. 
ite, M1) Liquid Soap Dispensers sonal profit, give three references $ 
Sanitary Cup Dispensers from merchants or a Bank Reference Free Information Bureau for Customers 
aper Towel Dispensers : 0 Any School, Class, Society, Parent-Teacher Association, Boy Scouts, Camp 
TS Health Seales or send cash with order, less 3 Jo Fire Girls, Mother’s Council, Christian Endeavor, Sunday School, Church, 
"over this Drinking Fountains Club, Ladies’ Aid Society, Guild, Missionary Society, Hospital, ete., may 


obtain through us the cost of any article they wish to purchase with 
funds derived from the sale of Scotmints by making the request when 
ordering. We will tell them the firm or firms quoting the best prices so 
they can buy from them. 


SCOTMINTS COMPANY, Inc., 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


HERE IT IS 
Mail IT NOW! 


cons Sis 
“ia aim ©Thermometers, Barometers 
uadel Hot Lunch Equipment 


Domestic Science Equipment 





y SCOTMINTS PRICE LIST 


Peppermint, Wintergreen, Clove, Yeast, 


LL SS a 


Six Flavors: 





. ” Cinnamon and Licorice. 
ORDER BLA NK Each packed in separate boxes of 80 packages, 
PYTMINTS CO., INC., Desk Ni 18, Jersey City, N. J. Cost You Sellfor Your Profit 
Gentlemen :—Kindly ship me the following order, which T agree to sell for the benefit 4 Boxes ( = pkgs.) Pes: wy ’ a 
> School, Class, Church, Society, ete., and remit : “ ‘ 640“ 17.50 32.00 14.50 
Semy due you as soon as « ' ; nm | ;= r my C 
you as soon as sold—not later than 30 days. = (ie * 3 25.90 48.00 22.10 
ie (1120 “ ) 29.75 56.00 26.26 
SPECIAL OFFER 
. 7m Cost You Sellfor Your Profit 
} 320 pkgs. Scotmints and] ‘ 
ame School 144 Dixon Pencils $14.20 $23.20 $ 9.00 
it 
= Principal TERMS 
vit ‘ You may deduct 3% Cash Discount only when you send Cash in full 
_ --. Society right ‘with your order, Otherwise our terms are Net Casn in 50 days 
—... Church from date of shipment, i. e. date of invoice. Scotmints are shipped 
erence — express or parcel post prepaid to any point in the United States, 
-- Pastor spataiiliatiaiia _ Canada, Alaska or Hawaii, free of duty. 
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social way—than one who can play some instru- 
ment? The ability to play means wholesome pleas- 
ure, worth-while friends—it is the open door to 
social success and association with refined and cultured people. 

Haven't you often wished that you possessed this priceless 
social asset? Wouldn't it be wonderful to be the center of at- 
traction and interest at any social gathering—to be invited and 
welcome everywhere? Music will make all these things possible. 

Music Quickly and Easily Mastered 

The marvellous Home-Study Courses of the National Acad- 
emy of Music are revolutionizing the teaching of music. Over 
200,000 happy, enthusiastic students testify to the amazing 
ease and simplicity of our new and revolutionary methods of 
teaching. Right in your own home, in your spare moments, 
and at a trifling cost, you can learn to play beautifully in just 
a few short, fascinating months. 

Big Money in Music, Too 

Thousands of highly paid and interesting positions in Or- 
chestras, Choirs, Schools and Musical Organizations of all 
kinds, all over the country are ready and waiting for you just 
as soon as you are ready for them. National Academy students 
and graduates may be found everywhere earning real money, 
enjoying real independence, and getting the most out of life. 


WO YOU know of anyone who is getting more fun— 
ae more real pleasure and enjoyment out of life in a 

















LEARN BY MAIL to Play; 
Your Favorite Instrument; 


Simple As A. B. C, 


You will never know how easy it is to learn music until 
you have looked into the wonderful National Academy of 
Music Method. This much is sure: If you have the slightest 
love of music in your heart; if you are willing to devote just 
a little of your leisure time to one of the most interesting and 
delightful recreations imaginable: then you certainly can learn. 
Thousands who did not know one note from another, who 
were doubtful and hesitating, are now accomplished musi- 
cians, enjoying real social success and earning real money. 


Famous courses, prepared by world-famous Musicians, 
Teachers and Artists in Piano, Violin, Trumpet (Cornet), 
Voice, Organ, Spanish Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Banjo, 
Tenor Banjo, Mandolin. Tell us which course interests you 
and we will send you fuil information and how you may 
quickly master it by the marvellous National Academy Method. 


Send for This Beautiful New Book—FREE 


To celebrate our 25th Anniversary we have just published a beautiful: 
40-page Book about the National Academy of Music, which fully explains 
and describes the wonderful method that has placed this great school in 
the front rank of all music schools. In this book you will find the enthu- 
siastic endorsement of teachers, artists and musicians everywhere, who 
give the National Academy full credit for their success—success that you 
can easily duplicate. It will tell you about our very low prices and easy 
monthly terms —in fact everything that you want to know, and should 
know. Send for it NOW—TODAY—while the matter is fresh in your 
mind. It is REE. 


National Academy of Music, 
702 East 41st St., Dept. 49, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me FREE and without obligation 
your new illustrated book, “Music for Pleas- 
ure and Profit.” 


Name 
Street 
ESSE eee Den ne ee re PNT eS 


I am intere: ed in the Course. 


SESS SSE 
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If | had known that your courses were so interesting and valuable 
I should have begun long ago. | have taken many lessons from home 
teachers, but have reaped more benefit from your method than from 
any other. Dessa B. Boggs, Fullerton, Ky. 


lam playing in an orchestra now and have been playing in the 
church for over a year. Many have asked me of whom | am takin 
lessons and they can scarcely believe that one can make such rapi 


progress by the Home-Study Method. Arthur Bish, Giliner, Nebr. 


The study of my course has been of inestimable value to me. My 
doubtful friends are convinced that they can surely be taught music 
by the home-study method. The suackealabiiy ou have given me is 
of indispensible value for home amusement ond ie social circles. 


Wm. A. Hope, 27 E. 1 32nd St., New York 


—-MAIL COUPON NOW!-~—- ‘Thousands of Letters Like These in Our Files 


I have been able to make a lot of money from my music and am 
aleo teaching several who began the oney of music long before! did. 
s 


aac J. Lee, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


From the very commencement of your course I was very much 
absorbed in it and | found it most interesting and easy throughout. 
It has improved my playing in these eight months more than if tha 


taken lessons from a private teacher for three years. 
Raymond Berod, Ladysmith, B. C. 


Although I have never studied music except with you, | am -_ 
that no other method could be so easy, interesting and beneficial, 
While I have taken the work purely as a personal satisfaction, | cou! 
easily put the knowledge at amie you have given me to profit» 
money if | wished. Katherine R. Killan, Springdale, 


National Academy of_Music, 702 East 41st Street, Dept. 49, Chicago, Illinois 
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